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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 


In current criticism an eminent man of thought or action fs 
termed eminently sane, if it is intended to mark him off from 
other men of his class. By sanity we mean substantially what 
the average man means by common sense; it is the capacity 
to apprehend things as they are without recourse to the 
refinements of metaphysical subtleties against which the 
positivists and the inductive school generally have led a 
wholesome reaction. Aristotle was the first of the posi- 
tivists, the first of the scientists, the first Baconian. 

_ The cry, ‘‘ Back to Aristotle,’’ stands for a more correct 
method; and there is some promise now that students of 
political science will also follow the path of patient investi- 
gation and rigorous analysis.* ‘The rise of the historical 
method and the gradual development of history into a 
science, promises to work out the redemption of political 
philosophy from the gratuitous assumptions into which it 
was carried by the metaphysics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. ‘Two signs of the times may be taken 


* The need of a better method and of a wider scope is well urged by Professor 
Leo S. Rowe, in his study of ‘‘ The Problems of Political Science,” in the ANNALS, 
Vol. x, p. 165, September, 1897. 
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as an earnest of this return to a more sober thinking: first, 
the absence of any present writing of note which attempts 
to formulate into a system the older political philosophy; 
and second, the earnest effort made in all of the civilized 
countries of the world to secure a larger conception of the 
social relations and a deeper insight into the functions of the 
state as a constituted guardian of the welfare of the indi- 
vidual man, a constituted guardian which, while it is not 
primarily a finder or provider, does yet powerfully aid indi- 
vidual man both directly and positively in realizing himself, 
that is, in attaining his ends. 

A return to Aristotle stands also for a wider conception 
of the state. Underlying much of our current individual- 
ism is a belief in an abstract individual, an utter neglect of 
the real individual. Man isa political, 7. ¢., a social animal. 
The individual apart from all relations to a community is a 
negation, a logical ghost, a metaphysical spectre. Over 
against the individual we are wont to set the state; a point 
of view to be sure which we can take; but the antithesis 
between the state and the individual is only a partial truth, 
and a partial truth when taken for the whole truth be- 
comes a falsehood. Similarly there is an assumed antithesis 
between the state and society which has been much over- 
worked. The antithesis has doubtless a subjective value; 
it has become a common-place of German writers on public 
law and ethics, and it may aid in clearness of thinking at 
certain points, but it is doubtful whether it has any histori- 
cal reality.* 

I do not object to the wide conception of society that 
is commonly entertained but to the too narrow concep- 
tion of the state. The state is society in its best form. 
The state is the only form of society possessing sovereign 
authority, individuality, independence, and self-direction; it 
is the authoritative and positive form of society; the state 


*C/. J. S. Mann quoted by Ritchie, “ Principles of State Interference,’ Appen- 
dix, Note A. 
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considered as a government is an organ, but the state con- 
sidered as a society is by metaphor an organism. Admira- 
bly and with a scientific fidelity, that the student of law will 
appreciate more justly than the student of history, Aris- 
totle defines the state, the city-state it was in his day, as 
‘*that association of men which is the highest of all associa- 
tions and includes all.’’ I know that in this contention for 
a wider concept of the state I am placing myself outside of 
the list of eminent authorities in modern political philosophy. 
But as Mr. Ritchie observes, in his criticism of Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Man vs. the State,’’ there are some things that 
demand more respect than distinguished persons—philosophy 
itself. Further studies, like that of Dr. Willoughby, may 
reclaim part of the ground which some are too readily aban- 
doning to the sociologists. 

When Aristotle said, ‘‘Man is a political animal,’’ he 
meant something quite different from what those words mean 
tous. We get his meaning more accurately if we translate 
him into our language: Man isa social animal. This anti- 
thesis between the state and society he practically ignores. 
Plato, however, ignores it more emphatically. Aristotle 
seems at times to have some intimation of it, but when he 
comes to work out his theory of the best state as distin- 
guished from the best constitution, he gives most of his atten- 
tion to what we are wont to call economic and social 
questions. Likewise in our own day the burning questions 
in politics are almost the exact opposite of those which our 
literary political philosophers are wont to hold up as the 
true data for the construction of political science. ‘Those 
questions which it is common for them to say have no place 
in politics, questions of a social and economic character, are 
in the very foreground of political discussion, and if they do 
not form an integral part of politics proper, they must yet 
have their recognition by the statesman who confronts them 
in his career. Adam Smith and his forerunners confounded 
economics with politics and gave birth to a hybrid which, 
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until recently, their successors have uniformly called politi- ' 
cal economy, while on the other hand Aristotle confounded 
politics with economics by giving attention to a variety 
of topics which a modern scholar would rule out of poli- 
tics. Auguste Comte, was correct when he declared that 
Aristotle in his ‘‘ Politics,’’ Montesquieu in his ‘‘ Spirit of 
Laws,’’ Condorcet in his ‘‘ Sketch of the Progress of the 
Human Spirit in History ’’ and economists pre-Smithian and 
post-Smithian, have each and all alike attempted to construct 
a philosophy of society which to Aristotle was the state, and 
which, to most moderns, is in antithesis to the state. The 
question respecting the various fields to be occupied by the 
several so-called political or social sciences seems to me | 
should be held to be still an open one. When their com- 
plete differentiation shall have been established, and when 
the day of their maturity shall have come, we shall under- 
stand their subordinate no less than their co-ordinate rela- 
tions; their synthesis no less than their analysis. 

Two observations by Aristotle, respecting the study of 
political science or the art political, require our notice: 
the one respecting the student,* the other respecting the 
teacher ¢ of political science. He intimates that to be ready 
for the study of the art political a man should have a wide 
experience and a general acquaintance with affairs. He 
suggests that he is best prepared for the study of the art 
political whose education on all matters has been universal. 

“And hence it is,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that a young man is not a fit student 
for the art political, for he has had no experience in matters of daily 
life, with which matters our premises are concerned, and of which 
our conclusions treat. . . . And this is true of him who is young in 
character equally with him who is young in years.’’t 

The other difficulty lies with the teacher or the teaching 
of political science. In connection with the discussion of 
the best education, he inquires: 


* “ Nichomachaean Ethics,” Bk. i. 
+ /bid., Bk. x. 
} /éid., Bk. i. (Williams’ translation, p. 3). 
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“ But from whom can we learn political science? To this the right 
answer would seem to be that we must learn it from politicians. But 
then,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘ we must remember that there is a clear differ- 
ence between political science and all the other sciences and arts 
whatsoever. For in all the other sciences, as in medicine, for instance, 
and in painting, we find that the same persons both teach the general 
theory of the science and also practice it as a profession."’ 


In the case of political science, although the sophists 
profess to teach it in theory, yet no one of them is actually 
engaged in its practice—politics as a profession being in the 
hands of statesmen, and it would seem that statesmen are 
not guided in their practice by any knowledge of scientific 
principles, 

‘‘but rather that they have some special aptitude for the subject, 
combined with a knowledge of certain empiric rules.’’ 


Furthermore 


“it would seem that those who desire a thorough knowledge of politi- 
cal philosophy need some acquaintance with the actual practice of 
states. As for those among the sophists who profess political philos- 
ophy, the last thing that one would say of them would be that they 
teach that which they profess. Asa matter of fact they have not the 
least knowledge either as to what the science is or with what it is 
concerned. Else they would never have identified it with rhetoric.’’* 


It is from a sense of their fitness and importance, and be- 
cause they give'’so admirably the Aristotelian point of view, 
that I have permitted myself to make these extracts from 
the ‘‘ Nichomachaean Ethics.’’ For in these paragraphs 
we have the introduction to ‘‘ The Politics.’’ 

In the last paragraph of ‘‘ The Ethics’’ Aristotle promises 
to enter upon a consideration of political science himself in 
order that we may ‘‘complete, as far as in us lies, that 
branch of philosophy, the object of which is man.’’ And 
he submits the following program: 

“We will first attempt to examine in detail all such particular state- 
ments of our predecessors as may commend themselves. And we will 

* Jbid., Bk. x (Williams’ translation, pp. 325-26). 
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then proceed to frame a collection of constitutions, and to derive 
therefrom certain rules as to what are the causes by which a state is 
preserved, and what are the causes by which it is destroyed; and fur- 
ther, to determine what modifications must be made in these rules, so 
that they may be applicable to each particular form of constitution. 
We will then consider for what reasons it is that some govern- 
ments are successful and others not. . . . Weshallthen beina 
better position to determine, not only what is the absolutely best form 
of government, but also in what manner each particular form of gov- 
ernment must be ordered, and of what laws and what customs it must 
make use. Here then we leave the ethics and begin the politics.”’ 


Sir Frederick Pollock places two great achievements to 
the credit of Aristotle: first, that he separated politics from 
ethics; and, second, that he adopts a correct method. Of the 
first of these it must be said that Aristotle does not carry the 
separation of ethics and politics as far as some modern 
scholars do; he regards ethics as ‘‘in a sense a political 
inquiry.’’** Aristotle constantly reckons with the ethical 
element in his discussion of politics, and he does this with- 
out losing his bearings; he does not cease to treat of the state, 
if he reckons at times with questions of character and con- 
duct, with purpose and motive. His method is historical, 
critical and constructive, and is fairly indicated in the para- 
graph above which we called his program. His complete 
neglect of artistic form, and his adherence to ‘‘ essential 
naked truth,’’ induced Wilhelm von Humboldt} to say that 
he was un-Greek. 

“The Politics,’? which in ordinary book form covers 
something over two hundred pages, has come to stand in 
certain generally accepted divisions and subdivisions, known 
as books, chapters and paragraphs; { and while no rigorous 
lines mark the eight books off from each other, each has 


*See ‘‘Nichomachaean Ethics,” introductory chapter of Book i (Welldon’s 
translation, p. 3). 

+In a letter to F. A. Wolf, dated January 15, 1795, “* Works,’’ Vol. v, p. 125. 

t The references to the text of ‘‘ The Politics ” in the foot-notes which follow are 
to Jowett’s translation. The translations of the Greek text are, however, not 
always in the words of Jowett. In a fewinstances the writer has adopted the ren- 
dering of other students and occasionally he has ventured a translation of his own. 
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essentially one leading topic which may serve to state its 
title. These I summarize as follows: first, the origin of the 
state and the elements of political and social economy; 
second, the study of constitutions ideal and real, or political 
history and the history of political literature; third, the ideal 
constitution; fourth, the forms of government; fifth, politi- 
cal revolutions, or the permanence of governments; sixth, two 
of the forms further considered, democracy and oligarchy, 
and administrative machinery; seventh, the conditions of the 
state, or the ideal state; eighth, education. Now these eight 
books may be more logically grouped under four or five 
heads. Leaving the first two as they stand, merging 
the fourth and fifth and part of the sixth with the third, 
and dividing the remaining three into two, placing the 
seventh by itself, and a part of the sixth with the eighth, we 
should have five parts. This rearrangement would place the 
several divisions more in harmony with what is now the cus- 
tomary rubric for the discussion of the several topics. Thus 
arranged the order of topics would be: first, the origin of 
the state and the elements of political and social economy; 
second, political history and the history of political litera- 
ture; third, government more narrowly, constitutional law 
with some attempts to state a political theory; fourth, the 


ideal state, dealing with the life of the state behind the ~ 


constitution, itself conditioning the constitution; fifth, 
administration, of which the chief subjects treated are 
administrative agencies at the end of book sixth and educa- 
tion in the eighth book. ‘The first of these parts corre- 
sponds to what the sociologists are recently claiming as their 
special province. The second and third of these parts con- 
stitute the body of the work and deal primarily with the 
government of states. The fourth part, answering to the 
seventh book, is perhaps the portion of ‘‘ The Politics ’’ least 
understood. The fifth part, considered as a discussion of 
administration, is very incomplete. Our further discussion’ 
we will group under these five headings. 
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I. The Origin of the State and the Elements of Political 
and Social Economy. The definition of the state Aristotle 
formulates substantially as follows : the state is that associa- 
tion (xowwwa) which is the highest of all associations, and 
includes all, and aims at the highest good.* Human society 
can be resolved into two ultimate elements, the sexual rela- 
tion and private property. Upon these two relations the 
state is founded. The first is necessary for the continuance 
of the race, and both the family and property are necessary 
for its welfare. Hence two preliminary sciences detain us 
in our investigations of the organization of government, 
namely: the science of the household, family, the science 
of association or social relations, shall we say sociology; 
and the science of property, of wealth and wealth-getting 
(chrematistic). In the language of our day general sociology 
must precede the study of politics. Each of these two sub- 
jects are then sketched in outline with an admirable insight. 
We are promised a treatment of the household under these 
headings: the master and slave, husband and wife, parent 
and child—titles which to a law student suggest a chapter 
in law, but are meant by Aristotle to outline the fundamental 
human association, the fundamental social unit, the family 
as the ancients knew it. The treatment of this subject stops 
with the first topic, and we are left, as so many times we are 
left in reading ‘‘ The Politics,’’ with unfulfilled expectations. 

In the chrematistic, as he calls the second of these prelim- 
inary sciences, Aristotle discusses the production of goods, 
the organization of exchange, and the proper views that 
should be held respecting wealth. The distribution of wealth 
is indirectly treated with exchange, and consumption is dis- 
cussed exclusively from the ethical point of view. In hus- 
bandry (agriculture) household management and chrematis- 
tic overlap. 

The origin of the state is accounted for as the fusion of 
villages, which are themselves a fusion of households; and 

* Bk. i, Cap. i, 2 1. 
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the progressive and advancing group is in each instance 
associated with a wider organization of property. The 
initial association is the household, and it exists to meet the 
immediate wants of the day; its members are ‘‘ sharers of 
the meal bin.’’ The second step in the series is an aggre- 
gation of the household, which is the village, the village 
community. The third step is an aggregation of villages, 
which is the city, the city-state. The fourth step has been 
taken since the time of Aristotle, the aggregation of city- 
states into the territorial state.* 

In the first book of ‘‘ The Politics’’ appears a description 
of the patriarchal family as archetype of the state which Sir 
Henry Maine himself could never have excelled: 


‘Our city-states were originally governed by kings, as also are bar- 
barian tribes to this day; for they were an aggregate of units governed 
by kings. For every household is governed by its oldest member as 
by a king, and thus the offshoots (dzocia) were similarly governed 
through the sympathy of kinship. And this is what Homer means: 
‘Each man is the oracle of law to his children and to his wives.’ 
. . . This is the reason why men say that the gods are governed by a 
king, for men themselves are either still subject to a king or were so 
in ancient times.” 


As the lesser groups are natural, argues Aristotle, so is 
the largest and all-inclusive one, for it is the end of the 
lesser in as much as ‘‘ the completed nature is the end.’’ 
Hence it is evident that the state is one of nature’s produc- 
tions, and that man is by nature a social animal, a city ani- 
mal (zodetexovEq@ov), and that the man who is without a 
country (dzodc) by nature and not by mere accident is 


* Professor Burgess, ‘‘ Political Science and History,” American Historical Re- 
view, April, 1897, p. 403, saysaptly: “ The Roman imperium inaugurated the period 
of country states; and the period in which we live is the period of national country 
states.’ But another remark of Professor Burgess, in the same connection, that 
““etymologically the phrase [political science] means the science of municipal 
government,” can not be taken as strictly accurate. It means more, etymologically, 
than the science of municipal government by just as much as the classical city- 
state was more than a municipality. The concept municipal government in our 
day is better defined by the term municipal administration. 


+ Bk. i, Cap. ii, 26-8. 
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certainly either worse or better than man.* The impulse 
toward association of some sort is natural to all men, but as 
Lester F. Ward might say, it needs psychic direction. The 
Greeks therefore ascribed a fundamental importance to the 
law-giver as organizer of society. ‘‘ The first organizer 
(avetyaac) was the author of the greatest blessings.’’ ¢ Justice 
is political and its administration the very order of political 
association. \ 

II. Constitutions, Ideal and Real. Political history and 
the history of political literature would be a fitting descrip- 
tion of the scope of the second book of ‘‘ The Politics;’’ but 
the book can hardly bear so ambitious a title. Of the ideal 
constitutions, that is, those proposed in speculative political 
literature, he treats the opinions of three of his predecessors, 
Plato, Phaleas and Hippodamus, with considerable fullness. 
Hippodamus, who is praised for having invented the art of 
planning cities, was one of the first city engineers and prac- 
ticed the art of laying out the streets into squares or blocks. 
Aristotle thinks it worth his while to inform us that he wore 
‘* flowing hair and expensive ornaments.”’ 

Quite unlike Plato, Aristotle determined to discard no 
institution like the family or property which was sanctioned 
by immemorial usage. Communism in the family relation 
would lead to a grotesque confusion; individual interest in 
the general welfare would be sacrificed, and society itself 
become impossible. Of community of property he speaks. 
with more tolerance. He enumerates three kinds of com- 
munal property: common property of products with private 
property of land; common property of land with private 
property of products; or, thirdly, both land and product may 
be common. But none of these will answer as a system. 
Our present arrangement of private property if improved by 
good customs and good laws would be far better. Some of 
his maxims, old perhaps in his day, are as significant as ever: 


* Bk. i, Cap. ii, 2? 8-10. 
+ Bk. i, Cap. ii, 2 15. 
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“Nothing is so well cared for as that which is cared for for 
oneself.”” ‘‘Of the two qualities which chiefly inspire regard and 
affection, that a thing is your own and that you love it, neither can 
exist in a communistic state.” 


Many evils are charged to private property for which it is 
not responsible. The real cause of existing evils is not 
private property but the wickedness of men. Rich men 
should be taught the pleasure of giving, and the virtues of 
liberality and temperance should be cultivated. Com- 
munism may be wisely applied to slaves and the lower classes 
in order to hold them in subjection, a view which the master 
class in slave-holding countries in our times have shared 
with Aristotle. After this review of Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,’ 
‘The Laws ”’ of Plato are examined, but not in the spirit 
of a generouscritic. The following views of Aristotle appear 
from a summary of the criticism: that a state cannot exceed 
certain bounds; that the treatment of foreign relations is a 
constituent part of political science; that the doctrine of 
population must be discussed in a theory of the state; that 
a good constitution is made up of many elements, of balances 
and checks. For example, to illustrate the last view, he 
observes that the constitution proposed in ‘‘ The Laws’’ has 
in it no element of monarchy, that it leans too hard to 
oligarchy in its electoral college. 

Of real constitutions that of Sparta seems the favorite one, 
but others are cited. The criteria for testing a constitution 
are these: Is its end good? Are the laws consistent with this 
end? Is there a leisure class who can see to the conduct of 
the state? Only the last of these questions calls for discus- 
sion. ‘That there should be a leisure class seems clear to 
Aristotle, but he regards the question of their support a per- 
plexing one. But he apparently finds a solution in the 
existence of a slave class for the support of the governing 
class. The idea of supporting only a distinct and limited 
class of public servants does not appear to have been grasped 
by the thinkers of Aristotle’s time, much less that this class 
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should be supported by an equitable and proportionate con- 
tribution of the members of the state It is evident that 
public finance whether regarded as an art or a science was 
in its infancy. The constitutions of Sparta, Crete and 
Carthage are critically reviewed. All the political writers 
of antiquity were profoundly impressed by the Spartan con- 
stitution, but our critic could not view it with unqualified 
favor. ‘There was perhaps a vein of humor in some of his 
strictures. The second book closed with a cursory and 
rambling mention of political writers and legislators. Not 
even the greatest of men can make a science out of nothing, 
and a perusal of this book of ‘‘ The Politics’’ reveals in a 
measure the debt of Aristotle to his age. 

III. Government. Broadly stated and in a modern spirit 
we should say that the subject of the third, fourth and fifth 
books and of a part of the sixth is government with an 
incidental discussion of the wider conception of the state. 
The central thought of the discussion is the constitution or 
constitutions (zoderetac), whence politics. 

1. Distinction between state and goven.ment. Aristotle 
had undoubtedly before him the distinction between state 
and government. ‘The former appears constantly as the city 
(z0k¢) while the latter is referred to variously as polity, 
constitution or rule (zodereta, dpy7). If we wish 
in the study of politics, he says in substance at the opening 
of the third book, to determine the various forms of govern- 
ment, our first step should be to consider the state (z0Xc), 
For different views are taken of the state crediting now to 
the state what should be predicated of the government, that 
is, of the oligarchy or the despot it may be. 


‘‘Now the whole business of the statesman or legislator is, we see, 
concerned with the state; and the government of it or constitution is a 
particular organization of the men who live in the state." * 


In the third book Aristotle discusses the ideal constitution. 


In the seventh he discusses the ideal state. In the discus- 
*Bk. iii, Cap. i, ér. 
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sion of the ideal constitution, he asks who should have a 
share in the government and how should the government be 
organized and to what purpose; in the fourth and fifth books 
and in a part of the sixth, he considers the forms of govern- 
ment and their permanence. In the seventh book he inquires 
into the nature of the state as that lies back of the constitu- 
tion, to use the forcible words of Burgess, he inquires into 
the conditions of the state and investigates problems of soil, 
climate, population, situation, and a host of problems which 
certain moderns rule out of political science because forsooth, 
the subject of their inquiry is not the state but the govern- 
ment. 

2. Definition of citizenship. In accordance with his 
method before he proceeds with the study of the constitution 
he wants to know the elements out of which it is constituted 
and into which it may be resolved, and these he finds to be 
the citizens. But what is a citizen (zodt7¢)? He sets him- 
self to return an answer to this question with a gravity 
which shows that already in his day the literature on this 
topic was large and opinion divided. But his conclusion 
is definite. A cit.zen is one who shares in indefinite office, 
one who takes part inthe government as dicas¢t and ecclesiast, 
that is, as juror or assemblyman. Those who have the right 
of suffrage and can sit on juries would be a modern version 
of the Aristotelian test of citizenship. It is conceded that 
this test applies best to democracies, for in some form of 
governments the indefinite office practically disappears as the 
demos is not recognized at all where there are no regula 
assemblies or only called ones, and justice is administered by 
special boards. But it will still be true that the holder of 
the most general office will be a citizen; political status, in 
short, is. an essential condition of citizenship according to 
Aristotle. 

3. The identity of states. On his answer to the question 
which he raises respecting the identity of states modern 
politics has left him sharply behind. Whether a state is the 
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same or not the same he says depends on the identity of 
constitutions, ‘That his answer is not satisfactory to himself 
appears from his hedging about the repudiation of contracts. 

His answer is all the more unsatisfactory because his dis- 
tinction between state and government should have led him 
to a different view; but it is evident that in this respect he 
shared the weakness of certain distinguished modern writers 
who state clearly and emphasize broadly the distinction 
between the state and the government and then proceed to 
neglect at once the distinction drawn. Fora clear answer to 
what constitutes the identity of states we are no doubt most 
indebted to the canons of international law, a service which, 
by the way, will not long stand by itself. The present 
tendency in literary political philosophy to abstract the 
state, will likewise have its permanent refutation from the 
imperative realities underlying our data for that branch of 
political science which deals with the relations of states to 
one another. 

_ 4. The relation of ethics to politics. Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the relation of ethics to politics cannot be satisfactorily 
discussed in the few words which can be given here to the 
question which he so often asks: Is the virtue of a good 
citizen and of a good man the same? It does not appear 
that his answer is always the same. His answer in the 
main is undoubtedly an affirmative one, but there are 
phases of the question which evidently perplex him, and he 
attempts discriminations and distinctions. For example, in 
the fifth book, in urging high and specific qualifications for 
office, he remarks: In the choice of a general, we should re- 
gard his skill rather than his virtue; but in selecting a cus- 
todian of the public treasure we should follow the opposite 
rule.* 

5. The functions of government or the ends of the organ- 
ized state. These are defence, the administration of justice 
including repressive justice, that is, police, and the general 

* Bk. v, Cap. ix, 2 ro. 
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welfare. The chief end of the state, that is, its latest or 
highest end isculture. In the words of Aristotle, ‘‘ The state 
exists for the sake of living well.’’ The state as the highest 
of human associations and including all others, is not only 
for the sake of life, but for the sake of good life. 


‘“‘Man is by nature a political animal, that is a city animal, a social 
animal. And, therefore, men even when they do not require one 
another’s help desire to live together, and are brought together by 
their common interest even in proportion as they attain to any 
measure of well-being.’’ * 


‘It is clear then that a state is not a mere society, having a common 
place, established for the prevention of crime and for the sake of ex- 
change. These are conditions without which a state cannot exist; 
but all of them together do not constitute a state, which is a com- 
munity of well-being in families and in aggregations of families called 
villages or communes, for the sake of a perfect and self-sufficing life.’’ ¢ 


To what extent Aristotle believed in public expenditure 
for the common good, appears from what he has to say on 
virtue and public education. Like other Greeks he empha- 
sizes with earnestness the zesthetic element in social culture.t 
All public works must, whenever practicable, be beautiful 
as well as useful. 

6. The forms of government or the forms of the organized 
state. The form of the state is determined by its constitu- 
tion, that is, by its form of government. Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the forms of government is probably the 
most widely known part of the politics and is commonly 
taught in our elementary schools. Governments are classi- 
fied as true or false according to their end, and they are: 
The true or normal forms—monarchy, aristocracy, polity; 
the false or abnormal forms—tyranny, oligarchy and demo- 
cracy. The last false form has been described as ochlochracy 
to distinguish it from polity which may be described as 

* Bk. iii, Cap. vi, 2 3. 
+ Bk. iii., Cap. ix, 2 12. 


tIn his ‘“‘ Theory of Social Forces,” Cap. v, 27, Professor Simon N. Patten calls 
attention to the importance of this factor in the promotion of the general welfare. 
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democracy in its best form. Aristotle comments zz extenso 
on the relatively best form and on the natural fitness of the 
several forms for differing conditions and peoples; and his 
observations touching these important topics still rank easily 
among the best that has been thought and said by political 
philosophers of any time. One of the latest tributes by a 
competent critic to Aristotle for his thoroughgoing analysis 
of government is paid by Mr. Godkin in his recent essay on 
‘* Democratic Tendencies.’’* Aristotle knew, too, that his 
three fundamental forms were, after all, but bold generaliza- 
tions, and that each particular state was organized by a com- 
position of all the elements, ¢. g., the legislature might be 
aristocratic, the chief courts democratic, and the executive 
head a monarch. There is indeed some danger that in 
passing criticism upon particular doctrines of ‘‘ The Politics’’ 
the critic will find himself engaged in an attack upon a 
legendary instead of a real Aristotle, for Aristotle may suffer 
at the hands of politicists much as Ricardo has suffered from 
economists who have never taken the time and the pains to 
read him carefully. 

7. The relatively best form. Aristotle is profoundly 
attracted to democracy. He holds distinctly that supreme 
authority should ultimately rest with the many and not with 
the few, and he thus decides in favor of polity, his third 
form, as the absolutely best. The keynote of his constitu- 
tional theory is found in the following sentence: ‘‘ The only 
stable principle of government is equality according to pro- 
portion (qualitative as distinguished from quantitative 
equality), and for every man to enjoy his own.’’ We are 
left somewhat in doubt as to the meaning of equality accord- 
ing to proportion. The distinction corresponds to the 
arithmetical and geometrical ratios upon which justice is 
based in the ‘‘ Nichomachaean Ethics,’’ and is practically in- 
comprehensible at best by the modern mind; it is a Pythago- 
rean concept which can at any rate not be understood without 


* The Allantic Monthly, February, 189 
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a sympathetic familiarity with Greek philosophy. His recog- 
nition of private property as a corner-stone in social organi- 
zation is more readily apprehended by modern thought. All 
we can definitely say is that Aristotle is aware of the 
dangerous quality of the formula of human equality ‘‘ when 
applied indiscriminately to all stages of society and all sorts 
of men.’’ He is aware too, as Professor Jowett observes, 
that democracy represents an irresistible trend in history and 
he desires to impose checks and limitations for its guidance. 
In support of an extensive political status and a wide rule 
of the many he makes citations the import of which is that 
many heads are wiser than one. ‘‘ But, by Heaven,’’ he 
suddenly exclaims, ‘‘ in some cases this is impossible of 
application; for the argument would equally hold about 
brutes.’’* Therefore to numerical equality he opposes pro- 
portional equality; instead of a mere head for head count 
wealth and education and merit are to be regarded. Citizens 
are to have powers and rights in proportion to their qualities, 
inclusive of their status and possessions. In short, he 
modifies the supremacy of numbers by subordinating all to 
the order of reason, to law. 

8. The supremacy of law. To the Greek mind, law in its 
widest sense was the order of reason. Sovereignty must there- 
fore lie with the law, and ought not to be vested in persons; 
but sovereignty as ordered reason should gain expression so 
that great things be not left to caprice. Law thus blended with 
religion, morality and public opinion; and much of what was 
due to national history and character, to the silent impact of 
society upon the individual, was ascribed to the direction of 
law. ‘‘ We have here,’’ as Butcher observes, ‘‘ not a con- 
ception of law upon which a system of jurisprudence could 
be based, but one on which a theory of society might be 
reared.’? + Well might the orators declare that democracy 
in its true idea was the reign of law, and a hard headed 


* Bk. iii, Cap. xi. 
+ For an admirable statement of the Greek idea of law as an expression of 
reason, see S. M. Butcher, ‘“‘ Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,” pp. 53-60. 
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Greek like Aristotle could say: ‘‘ He who bids the law rule 
may be deemed to bid God and reason rule.’’ 

But law also spoke in terms of stern compulsion. Law as 
the order of the universe gained expression in statutory enact- 
ments or in command of king, council, or assembly. This pos- 
itive announcement of the law through governmental agency 
was not alwayscomplete and perfect. So there was place left 
for emendations of the law regarded as formal expression of 
the will of governments or peoples; and progress in adapta- 
tions ‘‘ which experience suggests’’ was provided for. There 
is too, in ‘* The Politics,’’ a recognition of the distinction 
between positive law and its administration. The training 
of judges is advised and the necessity of occasional decisions 
in equity is understood. 

To the writer, no passages in ‘‘The Politics’? have a 
greater charm than those paragraphs in which the cus- 
tomary and the written law are balanced against each other, 
since they reflect the two-sided conception of law as the order 
of the universe and imminent in human nature, and law as 
positive enactment or written law. Aristotle exalts the 
authenticity, the authority of customary law, and he ex- 
presses the following remarkable opinion: 


“Customary laws have more weight and relate to more important 
matters than written laws, and a man may bea safer ruler than the 
written law, but not safer than the customary law.” * 


This is akin to the respect and reverence which many a 
thoughtful lawyer develops for our English common law. 

g. Political revolution or the permanence of constitutions. 
Aristotle seriously studied the conditions of Greek political 
experience and pointed out with minute care the disorders 
common to the Greek city-states. His treatment of politi- 
cal revolutions is in no sense what modern political phil- 
osophy discusses under the title, the right to revolution; it 
is rather an analysis of political revolutions as to their 


* Bk, iii, Cap. iii, 2 17. 
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nature, their causes and occasions, their results and the 
means of avoiding them. He did not think deeply enough 
however when he said that if we know the causes of the 
ruin of states we know the remedies. 

IV. The Ideal State. The attempt to describe an ideal 
state leads to a consideration of the life of the state behind 
the constitution, but itself conditioning the constitution, 
that is, the form of government. In order to show the 
significance of this topic in the discussion of political 
theory, it ought to be the subject of an entire paper. 
I can only indicate the suggestive method of Aristotle’s 
analysis. The conditioning forces of the state Aristotle 
seeks to find: In an examination of the population, the 
social population, its composition and constitution; in a 
consideration of the territory, its character, climate, situa- 
tion, fertility, extent, its economic resources and conditions; 
in a study of its industrial organization, its political econ- 
omy, using the phrase here in the concrete sense as distin- 
guished from the abstract science which we can better 
designate as economics; in its social institutions, its moral 
standards, its religion, its family life, and its system of 
education. In this seventh book Aristotle comes back to a 
number of fundamental problems considered in the intro- 
ductory book; and we may say of the seventh book as we 
said of the first, that it occupies a field which is in part 
claimed by the sociologist. ; 

V. Administration. I have placed the eighth book with 
the end of the sixth to give our modern point of view, but 
this cannot be regarded as Aristotelian. In Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion the treatment of education grows out of his attempt 
to construct an ideal state. Both Plato and Aristotle merge 
the construction of an ideal state into a system of education. 
They accord a high place in the state to education, ‘‘ whereas, 
in modern treatises on politics, education is generally ban- 
ished as being a part of another subject or a subject by 
itself.’’ To Aristotle as well as to Plato education was a 
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part of the constitution. For both its form and its per- 
manence were determined by educational aims and ends. 


‘But of all things which I have mentioned that which contributes 
most to the permanence of institutions is the adaptation of education 
to the form of government.” * 


Modern scholars can still turn to the book on education to 
find both current ideas in happy phrase, and suggestion of ed- 
ucational philosophy and method. But of the other subjects, 
the magistracies or the civil service, which can be classed 
here, littlecan be said. He barely enumerates the magistracies 
and only incidentally describes their functions. His ideas 
of efficiency of service were extremely crude and primitive. 
He advocated a more than Jacksonian democracy when he 
proposed that offices should rotate semi-annually. There 
are scattered and incidental references to other subjects 
which properly fall under administration, and an exhaustive 
essay on ‘‘ The Politics’’ would require that these be pointed 
out. 

What now is our conclusion touching the aim and scope 
of ‘‘ The Politics?”’ We have reviewed the analysis of the 
initial elements of the state, which Aristotle makes the bases 
of certain auxiliary sciences, which we now call sociology 
and economics, and which he regards as forming a necessary 
prelude to the study of politics, that is, the study of the 
organized state which is the largest of all associations and 
which includes all the rest. We have taken a brief look at 
what had been thought and said by the predecessors of Aris- 
totle and what had been inwrought into the political experi- 
ence of his time as typified by certain concrete constitutions 
like that of Carthage, Crete and Sparta. We next set our- 
selves the task of following Aristotle in his discussion of 
the state as organized for purposes of government, and we 
sketched, though briefly, the following topics which form 
the body of his great work: The distinction between state 


* Bk. v, Cap. ix, 211. 
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and government; the definition of citizenship; the identity 
of states; the relation of ethics to politics; functions of 
government or the ends of the organized state; forms of 
government; the relatively best form; the supremacy and 
authority of law, and the permanence of constitutions. If 
the discussion of the state had stopped here, would it not be 
necessary to concede to the writer of ‘‘ The Politics’’ the 
rank of a great political philosopher? But the discussion of 
the state did not stop with a discussion of the state as 
organized. In the closing books of this masterpiece of the 
classical age, we find a discussion of the state which raises 
many of the questions that are engaging the attention of 
political philosophy to-day, a discussion of questions that lie 
back of the constitution and in a manner determine it, a 
consideration of ways and means of social amelioration, and 
a prescribing of a régime of education which only states of 
the nineteenth century have come in a measure to incorpo- 
rate. And finally, has Aristotle anything to contribute to 
the classification of the political sciences at the present time? 
Do we not yet, in accordance with principles laid down by 
him and in accordance with his method, distribute the field 
of investigation that lies back of and outside of the consti- 
tution among a group of special sciences, which we can call 
social if we will, but which we may, with no less propriety, 


call political ? 
Isaac Loos. 
State University of Iowa. 
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UTILITY AND COST AS DETERMINANTS OF 
VALUE. 


1. The general conclusions of the Austrian school in re- 
gard to the determination of value are stated in a paper by 
Professor von Boehm-Bawerk, on ‘‘ The Ultimate Standard 
of Value,’’ in the ANNALS for September, 1894. The es- 
sence of this paper would seem to be, that as a rule, utility 
(defined in the ‘‘ Positive Theory of Capital,’’ page 133,* 
as ‘‘ capacity to subserve human weal’’), finally determines 
the value of goods practically to the exclusion of all other 
determinants in all important cases. Cost, in particular, is 
proclaimed to officiate as a final determinant of value only in 
a comparatively limited number of unimportant cases.f 
Those who regard cost as a factor of equal, or nearly equal, 
importance with utility in the final determination of value 
are declared to be mistaken, no matter what their idea of 
cost is. 

While I never could agree with this doctrine, I have long 
hesitated to publish my objections against the conclusions of 
economists of so conspicuous and recognized ability as the 
Austrians, and Boehm-Bawerk in particular. Withal I am 
not unmindful of the fact that I owe to them the very foun- 
dation of much that I have to say. 

2. The conclusions of Boehm-Bawerk as to the determina- 
tion of value, in his paper in the ANNALS, seem to be at 
variance with some of his other teachings. He explains 
repeatedly in his writings that value nearly always is finally 
determined by marginal utility; even in his paper in the 
ANNALS he bases his arguments in favor of utility and 
against cost almost altogether upon explanations of that 
kind. He further says (in the ‘‘ Positive Theory of Capi- 
tal’’) that marginal utility is determined by utility and 


* The references are to Professor Smart’s English translation. 
t Pp. 7 and 60, 
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scarcity. Scarcity being nothing but a particular state of 
the supply (as compared with the demand), and supply 
being largely determined by cost, does it not follow from 
Boehm-Bawerk’s own teachings, that after all cost nearly 
always is at least as final a determinant of value as utility ? 

But Boehm-Bawerk, where he speaks of ‘‘ utility’’ as the 
final determinant of value, perhaps means marginal utility. 
For this, something might be said, 7. ¢., that the real argu- 
ments of Boehm-Bawerk toward establishing utility as the 
final determinant of value, do not go beyond those which 
tend to establish marginal utility as such final determinant. 
Still marginal utility has, even according to Boehm-Bawerk 
himself, absolutely nothing final about it. Can he speak of 
marginal utility in contrast to cost as the final determinant 
of value, when he declares, though indirectly, that marginal 
utility is determined by cost? The insignificance of the 
influence, furthermore, which Boehm-Bawerk ascribes to cost 
in the final determination of value, rather precludes the 
idea that by the utility which he declares to be, in contrast 
to cost, the sole final determinant of value in the large ma- 
jority of cases, he means a utility which itself is determined 
by cost (7. ¢., marginal utility). 

3. No matter whether Boehm-Bawerk refers to utility, 
as he defines it, or to marginal utility, when he declares 
‘* utility ’’ to be the sole final determinant of value in all 
important cases—his conclusion seems to be unsatisfactory 
either way. If he means utility, as he defines it,* he fails— 
since he has declared value to be determined by marginal 
utility, and this by utility and scarcity—to account for 
scarcity, jumping in his argument from a determination of 
value by marginal utility to one by utility with utter neglect 
of the element of scarcity—just as if scarcity were a fixed and 
given element, instead of being just as mucha variable factor 
of marginal utility as utility. If he means marginal utility 
where he speaks of ‘‘utility’’ as the final determinant 


* See p. 22, above. 
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of value, then his very statement that utility is the sole 
final determinant of value in all important cases, leads to 
the conclusion that in all of these cases cost is an even more 
final determinant. For Boehm-Bawerk himself shows that 
marginal utility is determined by utility and scarcity; and I 
have shown * that it follows therefrom that cost is a determi- 
nant of marginal utility. 

It seems, therefore, that Boehm-Bawerk’s statement in 
regard to cost is erroneous under all circumstances. 

My conclusions in this matter are not affected, as some 
have thought, by the fact that Boehm-Bawerk, when he 
speaks of utility, invariably refers, not to something like 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘ value is use,’’ but to individual utility of a 
concrete good or quantity of goods. 

4. How far I agree with others who declare cost to bea 
determinant of value, will appear below. I here desire to 
call attention only to a peculiar mistake which many cham- 
pions of cost make. They try to defeat utility as the almost 
sole final determinant of value by battling—and that, of 
course, in vain—against marginal utility as fully determin- 
ing value, and by trying—also, of course, in vain—to show 
that cost, to a greater or lesser extent, determines value 
either together with or in contrast to marginal utility, in- 
stead of putting cost in opposition to utility, and showing 
that it, as well as utility, is one of the determinants of value, 
because it affects value, just as utility does, through marginal 
utility. Many of the champions of utility and opponents 
of cost, on the other hand, trying to establish their point by 
showing that marginal utility is practically the sole deter- 
minant of value, an issue between marginal utility and cost 
is strangely created and often prevails throughout the argu- 
ment, yielding suddenly in the conclusion to the issue be- 
tween utility and cost, and leaving the allegations as to the 
relation of these conceptions standing in the air. Neither 
party seems to recognize that marginal utility and cost, 


* See p. 22, above. 
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properly conceived, stand in no opposition to each other 
whatever, and that the determination of value by marginal 
utility even implies a determination of value by cost. The 
result is much confusion and lack of mutual understanding. 

The confusion is increased by the circumstance that 
many of the writers apparently regard a determination 
of value by cost as necessarily involving an equality of 
value and cost;* while it is very plain that value may be 
determined by cost without being equal to it and also with- 
out being determined by it alone. Cost is merely one factor 
of the variable which we call value. 

5. Marginal utility} always and everywhere fully determines 
value. 

Boehm-Bawerk cites the case of the ticket for which 
another one can be obtained by the small personal trouble 
of another application, as illustrating a determination of 
value by disutility.{| But a few pages farther on he says 
himself that, after all, we have in this case a determination 
of value by marginal utility. And, indeed, want is satis- 
fied as well by averting and saving trouble as by procuring 
pleasure. The power of the ticket to save the trouble of 
another application is its true marginal utility. 

Another instance cited by Boehm-Bawerk of determina- 
tion of value by disutility (the only case in which it occurs 

* What has come to be called ‘‘equality” in this connection is really not equality 
at all, but rather a correspondence. Here and elsewhere quantitative compari- 
sons between value, cost, utility, etc., must be understood to refer to degree of 
affection (positive and negative) of human weal only, without reference to kind. 
At best, we have equality in a certain respect only. 

+ By marginal utility, I mean the utility of the last increment contemplated. It 
refers to the last want which is actually or hypothetically satisfied, and which 
would go unsatisfied without the possession and use of the increment in question. 
Why in any case we should have recourse in this matter to the “ first unsatisfied. 
want.”’ I failto see. In reference to things we possess we look at the last wants 
satisfied by them and not at those beyond; while in contemplating the value to us 
of things we do not possess, we look at the wants which they would satisfy if we 
should possess them, and not at the first want which they would leave unsatisfied 
In no case is the value of the thing in question dependent upon the first want 
which that thing leaves or would leave unsatisfied. The matter-of-course-fact that 


we produce for unsatisfied want has no bearing on this question. 
}Conrad’s /ahrbicher, New Series, Vol. xiii, p. 42. 
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in full force, according to him*), is that of the product of 
leisure hours. Tools made in leisure hours, he says, are 
valued by the amount of disutility involved in the labor 
devoted to them. I regret I cannot agree with Boehm- 
Bawerk. If a man whittles an ax-handle in his leisure 
hours and discovers afterward that he has made a bad job 
of it, he does not value it much, though, perhaps, he spent 
much time on it; and if, on the other hand, he did a very 
nice job in a very short time, he values his work not the 
less because he did it in his leisure hours. Products of 
leisure hours, it seems to me, are valued just as other prod- 
ucts. For similar reasons, I believe, all the other cases 
must be dismissed which might be or have been regarded as 
exceptions to the determination of value by marginal 
utility. 

In some of the cases referred to there is really a peculiar- 
ity, but it seems to me that what has been taken for a pecu- 
liarity of determination by disutility, is really a peculiarity 
of measurement by a foreign negative value. The case of 
the ticket above cited is a good example of this class of cases. 
It is not a disutility of the ticket in the sense of cost, nor 
any other cost-disutility, but simply the negative value and 
marginal utility of another application—something altogether 
foreign to the ticket itself—which serves, not as the determin- 
ant, but merely as the measure of the value and marginal 
utility of the ticket;and this happens simply because this for- 
eign negative value and marginal utility, while indicating, 
negatively, with accuracy, the amount of the value and 
marginal utility of the ticket, present themselves more vividly 
to the mind and are more readily grasped by it than the value 
and marginal utility of the ticket itself. There is a peculia 
measurement, but hardly a peculiar determination, of value 
in these cases. Surely there is as full and complete a deter- 
mination of value by the marginal utility of the object in 
question in these cases as in any other case. 


* ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 200, September, 1894. 
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My view of this matter is further confirmed by the fact 
that we have an exact correlative to the phenomenon just 
discussed in the occasional measurement of negative value 
by a foreign positive value. The negative value of a flood 
which cannot be prevented is, for instance, often measured 
by the value of the goods destroyed; and a similar measure- 
ment is the rule wherever a good object is defeated or a ser- 
vice prevented by the thing in question; provided, of course, 
the defeat of that object or prevention of that service 
constitute the marginal utility of the thing in question. 

In all these cases we have simply a measurement of one 
value and marginal utility by another value, and marginal 
utility conceived in the negative. At the utmost we can 
aver a determination of the value of an object by the nega- 
tive of the marginal utility of another object. At any rate, 
the phenomenon works both ways, from the negative side to 
the positive as well as from the positive to the negative, and 
cost of the object in question is not involved, except 
indirectly. 

6. By what is marginal utility determined? The Austrians 
tell us ‘‘ by the relation of wants and their provision,’’ ‘‘ by 
utility and scarcity,’’ ‘‘by human well-being.’’ Scarcity, 
they say, determines how far the marginal utility actually 
does rise in the concrete case, while utility fixes the limit to 
which it may rise. The information received from the Aus- 
trians on this point seems rather meagre. It leaves us 
somewhat in the dark as to the influence which cost exerts 
through marginal utility upon value. It leads us, indeed, 
indirectly to the conclusion that cost is as final a determinant 
of value as utility is, but this is apparently contradicted by 
the final conclusion of the Austrian school. 

7. The truth in the matter, it seems to me, is this: Mar- 
ginal utility is always a resultant of utility and of the con- 
dition of the supply, present and prospective. All supply is 
nothing but the available output of the forces at work for its 
production. The total product of these forces falls short of 
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the demand; though in some directions, principally where 
not controlled by man, they produce a supply much larger 
than that needed by man. In some instances, 7. ¢., in cases 
of actual over-supply, a burdensome excess of the supply 
even creates a want, z. ¢., for protection and removal. As 
far, therefore, as man controls the forces of production, 
including those he exerts himself, he aims to economize 
them, and to regulate the production of his supply so as to 
obtain the greatest amount of satisfaction from them. Other 
things being equal, he would aim to supply the wants not 
satisfied by forces outside of his conscious control, in the 
order of their importance. But other things are not equal. 
There is a great difference in the difficulty of satisfying the 
different wants. Quite as much consideration is, therefore, 
given to this difficulty as to the urgency of the different 
wants. In consequence, therefore, many less urgent wants, 
whose satisfaction is easy, or incidental to that of urgent 
wants, are quite commonly and normally satisfied, while 
more important wants remain unsatisfied because of the 
great sacrifice which their satisfaction invol ves. 

It is on account of the difficulties which nature and man- 
made conditions interpose between us and the satisfaction of 
our wants that this satisfaction does not everywhere extend 
to the point of satiation. Without this difficulty marginal 
utility everywhere would be equal to zero, and the concep- 
tion of economic value would hardly ever have bothered 
man’s mind. 

8. We find (a) that the difficulty in the way of satisfying 
all our wants, or of acquiring (and in particular producing) 
the total amount of the things by which these wants might 
be satisfied, limits this satisfaction, and the supply on which 
this satisfaction depends. (4) That the satisfaction of 
each particular class of wants, and also that of each indi- 
vidual want, depends upon the comparative difficulty of 
their satisfaction; and that the amount of the supply serv- 
ing to satisfy the different wants always depends upon the 
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comparative difficulty of procuring or acquiring the different 
supplies. In consequence, marginal utility and value are in 
absolutely every case determined as much by the difficulty 
of procuring or acquiring supply as by anything else. 

The difficulty of procuring or acquiring supply which is 
effective in determining value in this way is not the difficulty 
of procuring or acquiring any amount of supply, and like- 
wise not the actual difficulty, encountered in the past, of 
procuring the goods under consideration themselves, * but 
the difficulty of procuring or acquiring then and there, or 
within fairly discountable distances of time and place, and 
by the means within reach, at the margin of difficulty,f 
additional supply equal, in capacity to subserve human weal, 
to the things under consideration under the particular cir- 
cumstances; or, in short, the marginal difficulty of substitu- 
tion, or replacement. 

The difficulty of anything is measured by the sacrifice 
necessary to overcome such difficulty. Sacrifices, in relation 
to the object for which they are made or would have to be 
made, are calledcost. Marginal costof substitution, or replace- 
ment, is therefore a determining element of value to the same 
extent as marginal difficulty of substitution, or replacement. 
Cost may consist of any sort of discomfort or of pain, of loss 
of goods or services, loss of the benefits to be derived there- 
from, loss of time and opportunity to enjoy pleasures, or of 
any other sacrifices. These sacrifices may, like the utilities 
of things, be spiritual or moral as well as temporal; may be 
measured each in terms of the others, by the same process of 
mental balancing as that by which we measure pleasures, 
utilities and values; and may, also each and all, be measured 
in terms of pain, contemporary or other, or even in terms of 
value and pleasure. { 

* See Sections 10 and 13, below. 
t+ What is meant by the “margin” of difficulty hardly needs further explana- 
tion; likewise, it is hardly necessary to warn against its confusion with the “ mar- 


gin” of utility. 
t Compare Section 5, above. 
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9. The marginal cost of substitution to which I have 
referred is a cost of acquisition, not of production or of re- 
production. ‘To him who produces his supply himself, and 
to society as a whole, the marginal cost of acquisition of 
supply is of course the same as the cost of production of it. 
The same holds true with the so-called ‘‘ free goods,’’ the 
cost of production of which is equal to zero. It is otherwise, 
in many respects, with the goods which man obtains by 
barter or exchange; and these, at least under present social 
conditions, constitute the bulk of the goods which claim our 
interest. Their cost is affected by division of labor, indus- 
trial organization and combination, and restriction by law and 
natural conditions. In particular these factors cause a great 
decrease in the general cost of production, as compared with 
what it would be if everybody produced for himself. But 
the full benefit of this decrease goes to the acquirer (buyer) 
as such, as a rule in the case of freely reproducible goods 
only. In their case, cost of substitution is usually about 
equal to that of production (including, in the wider sense, 
cost of exchange, delivery, etc., of additional supply) or of 
reproduction. In many cases, however, much more has or 
would have to be sacrificed for substitution, 7. ¢., acquisition 
of further supply, than what it costs, or would cost, to pro- 
duce further supply at the margin. ‘This is the rule where 
the supply is controlled by a monopoly. With other supplies 
again, in particular with irreproducible scarcity-goods and 
with depreciated goods, the reverse holds true:—the marginal 
cost of substitution is commonly lower than that of the pro- 
duction of additional supply, or of reproduction. Every- 
where, even where cost of acquisition, of which that of 
substitution is only a particular kind, is in individual cases 
so very different from cost of production, the former is in the 
long run largely controlled by the latter; though to perceive 
this plainly we must consider the whole field of production 
and exchange within long periods of time. But, after all, it 
is only in so far as cost of production, or reproduction, is 
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equal to, or influences marginal cost of acquisition, and in 
particular marginal cost of substitution, that it isan element 
of value. 

10. It must be observed, furthermore, that it is a con- 
temporary cost of substitution, and not the actual cost in the 
past of the object under consideration, which determines 
value. ‘The actual cost of acquisition of the particular goods 
which we may be considering is of moment for the determi- 
nation of value only in so far as it is equal to or influences 
the contemporary cost of substitution. But this is very 
frequently the case, since economic conditions are more or 
less stationary, and since custom and habit have a certain 
weight in fixing values and prices. In the continuous pro- 
cess of events, furthermore, past and contemporary cost 
merge into each other, and even in individual cases there is 
often very little difference between the actual cost of the 
things under contemplation and the cost of additional 
equivalent supply. Thus, the impression of a complete 
dependence of value on actual cost of acquisition, and pro- 
duction,* is easily produced on an untrained or careless 
observer. Except in the case of scarcity-goods (where as a 
rule there is a marked difference between actual cost of 
acquisition and production in the past, and contemporary cost 
of acquisition and production of additional supply) it has 


often been held therefore that there is a more direct and funda- 


mental dependence of value upon actual cost of acquisition 
and production in the past, than that seeming determination 
which I have just described, and which partakes rather of 
the nature of a concurrence than of that of a dependence. 
But one has only to observe how value is affected by a sud- 
den great change of marginal cost of acquisition or produc- 
tion, resulting in a great difference between contemporary 
cost of substitution and actual cost, in the past, of the object 
considered, to be convinced that actual cost in the past is not 


a determinant of value in the strict sense. 


* See Section 9, above. 
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In general it may finally be observed that, from the 
relation of marginal cost of substitution to marginal utility 
and value, the relation of any other kind of cost to marginal 
utility and value may easily be determined by a contem- 
plation of the relation of such cost to marginal cost of sub- 
stitution. 

11. The character of the determining influence which 
marginal cost of substitution exerts upon marginal utility 
and value, and the result of this influence may be stated in 
the form of a law or rule as follows: 

Marginal utility and value* never rise above marginal cost 
of substitution; if lower than this cost, they generally tend to 
vise up to it; being limited, however, in following this ten- 
dency by the upper bounds of utility. Ina shorter form, giv- 
ing the most important application of the rule only: Value 
generally tends to equal marginal cost of additional supply, 
but not beyond the bounds of utility. 

This rule applies to the whole field of valuation. The 
reason of the rule is plain. On the one hand, the value and 
marginal utility of an object can never be higher than the 
cost of a substitute equally capable to subserve human weal. 
On the other hand, they can be lower than this cost only 
where the supply is so plentiful in comparison with the 
demand, that there is no use for any addition to it. But 
consumption and the decay incident to the lapse of time 
generally reduce the supply and tend to move marginal 
utility and value upwards to the upper limit of utility; ex- 
ceptions, other than temporary, occurring only where the sup- 
ply lastingly increases as much as or more than the demand. 


*To obviate misunderstandings I wish to remark that by “ value”’ in this paper 
I refer, in accordance with Boehm-Bawerk's definition on page 130 of his ‘‘ Positive 
Theory of Capital,” primarily to the importance for human welfare possessed by 
an object. Those who prefer to apply the term to the importance for human wel- 
fare ascribed to an object, will find little difficulty in recognizing how my conclu- 
sions would have to be modified in order to adapt them to that definition. Any 
object, for the purpose of this discussion, I regard as important for, and as sub- 
serving, human weal, according asit satisfies human wauts and desires, regardless. 
of their moral quality. 
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Now the upper limit of utility either (a) may attain or sur- 
pass the marginal cost of substitution—this is the rule with 
the utility of most of the goods with which we have to deal 
—or (4) it may not do so—as in the case of an original 
masterpiece of which no duplicate exists or can be made. 
In the former case (a) marginal utility and value will 
frequently be, or become, equal to marginal cost of substitu- 
tion and will generally have a tendency to do so; in the lat- 
ter case (4) marginal utility and value cannot equal marginal 
cost of substitution, but will tend to do it as far as the upper 
limit of a possibly falling utility permits. 

The equalization of value with marginal cost, or the ten- 
dency toward it, is carried into effect by a rise or fall either 
of marginal utility and value, or of marginal cost, or of all 
of them—such rise or fall being the result either of changes 
in natural conditions, or of the actsof man. Man is guided, 
in his actions which affect marginal utility, largely by con- 
siderations of marginal cost, and vice versa, and, therefore, 
a mutual interdependence subsists between the two concep- 
tions. We have not a simple dependency of marginal utility 
upon marginal cost; though the determination of the former 
by the latter is the phenomenon which most impresses us. 

The explanations of this section might be amplified by a 
discussion of the phenomena appearing under certain more 
complicated conditions. An instance is the case of alternate 
uses, where we have as a rule to consider several costs of 
substitution as well as several uses and utilities in regard to 


one and the same object. I desire, however, to confine 


myself in this paper to the discussion of leading principles. 
12. Even defenders of cost have said that in the case of 
scarcity-goods, value is determined by utility alone. At first 
glance this would indeed seem plausible. But what makes 
goods scarcity-goods? Is not a scarcity-good a good whose 
marginal cost of substitution is disproportionately large or 
infinite ? And is it not merely because marginal cost of sub- 
stitution is so large with these goods, that utility apparently 
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rules supreme in their case? This cost, therefore, is just as 
much an essential element of the value of these goods as 
their utility. 

In the case of free goods, marginal cost of substitution is 
equal to, or below, zero, and marginal utility and value are 
equal to, or below, zero. That this is not a mere accident 
appears quite clearly whenever these goods cease to be free, 
z. e., Whenever their marginal cost of substitution goes up 
above zero. Let water or air become scarce, and there is 
eventually hardly anything man will not give for even a 
small quantity of them. In this instance, as elsewhere in 
the case of necessaries, the highest utility being infinite and 
the demand constant, value adjusts itself so closely to 
marginal cost that it hardly ever deviates from it. 

Suppose, next, that marginal cost of supply of an article 
be made uniform through a monopoly at a certain price. If, 
before this occurs, marginal utility has been above that 
price, it comes down to it at once; if marginal utility has 
been below the monopoly price, it tends to rise to this price, 
and, in the long run, stays below it only if the utility of the 
article nowhere attains the monopoly price. So long as this 
is the case, the marginal cost of substitution being beyond 
the upper bounds of the utility of the article, its value will 
never equal this cost, but will constantly tend to rise to it, 
ultimately equaling the highest utility of the article, but of 
course unable to rise beyond that. Practically, such a case 
rarely occurs, because monopoly prices are usually fixed so 
that sales can take place. 

In the case of freely reproducible goods finally we have as a 
result of the working of the forces described under Section 
11, a constant tendency of value and marginal utility to equal 
marginal cost of substitution. This tendency is none the 
less potent because a nice adjustment in accordance with it 
is frequently prevented by disturbing factors, or by the in- 
direct manner in which the tendency often has to exert 
its influence. 
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13. The law of costs, which holds that the value of freely 
reproducible goods, in the long run, adjusts itself according 
to their cost, has its foundation in this tendency. It holds 
true, not only if understood to refer to marginal cost of 
substitution, but also if understood to refer to cost of repro- 
duction, or even to actual cost of production.* 

The medium in which we calculate cost in this connection 
does not make any essential difference. We may calculate 
cost in goods, labor, money, pleasure, or anything else of 
value and positive utility, or in pain, and find the law of 
costs confirmed. But of course we must calculate correctly. 
We cannot obtain correct results, unless in summing up 
costs and in bringing them under one denominator, we take 
account of all the sacrifices actually incurred as cost, and 
employ true economic equivalents for them. We must, for 
instance, not neglect the influence of time or the differences of 
quality. To illustrate: Though to the skilled laborer himself 
his work is perhaps less painful than to the unskilled, still 
it costs a great deal more to procure additional supply or 
a substitute in the case of skilled labor than in the case of 
unskilled labor, and, therefore, a greater amount of economic 
sacrifice, pain and discomfort is represented by the expendi- 
ture of skilled labor, and involved in its (at the same time 
more productive) employment. Very manifestly, if, in cal- 
culating cost, we take account of one kind of cost only, 
where other kinds are involved at the same time, or if we 
neglect time and quality, we cannot but arrive at the conclu- 
sion that if we calculate cost in that manner, the law of 
costs does not hold true. 

14. Boehm-Bawerk, the other Austrians apparently agree- 
ing with him, says that the cost referred to in the “law of 
costs’’ in most cases is determined by utility, and by it 
alone. This doctrine, and the reasoning upon which it is 
based, seem to be open to objection. If cost is identical 
with the value of the productive power, and this is determined 

*See Sections 9 and 10, above. 
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by marginal utility,* it does by no means follow that value 
is finally determined by utility. We can, at best, reason 
from value and marginal utility through cost to another 
value and marginal utility; but thence, without heed of the 
‘“‘marginal,’’ to utility, or even to sacrifice-utility is a jump 
fatal to the soundness of any conclusion. Sacrifice-utili- 
ties, by the way, look tome much more like costs than like 
utilities; disbursements are not receipts. 

But what of the leveling of marginal utilities with mar- 
ginal utilities of which Boehm-Bawerk makes so much? 
This leveling fulfills an important function, but it affords 
only a very partial explanation of the law of costs. It does 
not go to the root of the matter. After all the leveling of 
marginal utilities with each other has been done in a specific 
case that can be done, we still may properly inquire: What 
determines these marginal utilities in their totality, and 
thereby every one of them, and why do we not find all of 
them at zero? ‘The leveling of marginal utilities with mar- 
ginal utilities gives no answer. We find it in the difficulty 
of procuring supply which is represented by cost. 

Itis a balancing of utilities with costs which in the end 
determines the margin of either, under consideration of the 
urgency of human wants on one side, and of the difficulty of 
their satisfaction, growing out of natural or artificial condi- 
tions on the other. 

This balancing of utilities with costs Boehm-Bawerk has, 
it seems tome, confounded, or certainly neglected in com- 
parison, with the leveling of marginal utilities with each 
other. He apparently overlooks the intrinsic distinction 
between utility and cost as well as the great independent 
influence of the latter. But for cost the problems of value 
would hardly vex us at all.{ Here want, there difficulty 
of supply; here pleasure, there pain; here gain, there 
sacrifice; both sides have an importance of their own, and, 


* ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 199, September, 1894. 
Thid, p. 207. 
} See Section 7, above. 
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to that extent, must be kept strictly apart. The one is the 
economic reverse of the other. The excess in favor of 
pleasure and gain largely determines human well-being, 
progress and increase. Value is determined in the effort to 
make these as large as possible. Human well-being itself, 
though apparently an independent factor in the determina- 
tion of value, is, in the long run, largely a result of the same 
conditions and forces which determine value. 

15. So far we have considered almost exclusively positive 
value. Value, however, often is, or becomes, negative, 
going down with marginal utility below zero. In all such 
cases we find the limit below which the negative value and 
marginal utility of anything cannot fall, marked by ‘‘ the 
cost of then and there, or within fairly discountable distances 
of time and place, and by the means within reach, either 
preventing or removing, according to circumstances, a sup- 
ply, including here the object under consideration, of equal 
detriment to human welfare, at the margin of easiest pre- 
vention or removal,’’ or by analogy: by the marginal cost 
of repression. ‘This means that negative value never grows 
larger in the negative direction than marginal cost of repres- 
sion, or, what means the same, never falls below it, con- 
sidering marginal cost of repression as negative cost. This 
limitation on negative value equally applies to value in gen- 
eral. So likewise does the rule stated for positive value 
under Section 11, above. By combination we obtain then the 
following general rule: 

Value and marginal utility of an object never rise above 
marginal cost of substitution and never fall below marginal 
cost of repression. Within these bounds they generally tend 
toward an equality with marginal cost of substitution ; this, 
however, not beyond the upper bounds of the positive utility of 
the object in question.* 


* This rule, under consideration of what is said in the note to Section 4 above, 
and under Section 21 below, I should prefer to frame as follows: The value of an 
object always corresponds to the economic efficiency of such object. Value, in 
amount, never rises above marginal cost of substitution, and never falls below 
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16. From what I have said I hope it appears clearly that 
cost is always a distinct and most essential factor in the 
determination of value. But its function, if my view is cor- 
rect, is more or less different from what it is said to be by 
most, if not all, other defenders of its value-determining 
quality. Sharp distinctions must be drawn, in the way indi- 
cated in my previous remarks, between the different kinds 
of cost which I havementioned. These distinctions, though 
most, and perhaps all, of them not new, are frequently over- 
looked. Cost, furthermore, does not by itself alone deter- 
mine value in any case. Without utility there is no value 
—in the case of freely reproducible goods as little as any- 
where else. He who regards cost as the sole determinant 
of value in the case of freely reproducible goods, assumes 
utility as a matter of course, just as he who regards utility 
as the sole determinant of value in the case of scarcity-goods, 
assumes cost as a matter of course; the one as much as the 
other erroneously. Those who represent value as determined 
by utility and cost in conjunction, come nearest to the truth, 
if I am not mistaken. But (a) most, if not all, of those 
who stand for this view of the question, except scarcity- 
goods. Some of them (4), furthermore, represent value as 
either generally, or at least in the case of freely reproducible 
goods, always determined by a meeting of utility and cost 
(comparison with the blades of a pair of shears). In reality 
(a) the same law applies to the whole field of valuation, and 
(6) even in the case of freely reproducible goods there is 
only a strong tendency of value (and marginal utility) to 
equal cost, but by no means always a meeting of the two. 
Finally, the rule given under Section 15 states a twofold 
limitation on value and marginal utility by, indeed two differ- 
ent kinds of, cost, which seems to have been overlooked in 
this connection. 


17. As to the connection of labor with value, it is indeed 
marginal cost of repression. Within these bounds value tends to correspond in 
amount to marginal cost of substitution; this, however, not beyond the upper 
bounds of the positive economic*capacity of the object in question. 
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clear that labor has much to do with the determination of 
value. But utility and cost fully cover the ground. Labor 
determines value in so far only as it constitutes either cost 
or utility; it may constitute either because labor has come to 
be used in economics to denote not activity only; but, among 
other conceptions, also the sacrifice involved in labor, 
and the advantage of command over labor. In the 
former sense labor constitutes the most important ele- 
ment of cost; in the latter it constitutes frequently the 
chief utility of an object. It is manifestly untrue that the 
labor socially necessary to produce or reproduce a good 
finally and completely determines its value in all cases. It 
is not true, not even in a single case, because such a propo- 
sition ignores altogether the important part which utility 
plays in the determination of value. 

Those who represent value as ultimately and completely 
determined by labor have fallen into their error, I believe, 
through a confusion of the determination of value with 
the creation of wealth; through a tendency to exag- 
gerate the importance of labor; through a confusion of 
determination and measurement, and through a mis- 
taken notion as to the dependence of socialism on such a 
theory. The mistakes here involved, in connection with 
the fact that to the man without property most sacrifices he 
makes in the procuring of goods resolve themselves into 
labor, evidently served as the basis of, and have given a 
specious plausibility to, that straight and uncompromising 
labor theory of value which was apparently thought by 
Marx and others to be the very key to the position of 
socialism. Socialism, however, is not dependent upon this 
sham, and does not rely upon it except in wrong theories. 
If the socialists want a society in which labor (-cost) regu- 
lates all values, what necessity is there of alleging that 
labor completely and finally determines values everywhere, 
and especially in the present society? It is not difficult to 
refute such a proposition. But to refute it is not to refute 
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socialism. The socialists, therefore, had better give up this 
mistaken support and change their position in regard to this 
matter so as to demand simply a society in which labor 
(-cost) regulates values to a larger extent than it does in the 
present society. It would relieve them from defending an 
absolutely untenable position, and some of their adversaries 
from believing that they have captured the citadel of the 
enemy, while they have taken merely a worthless breast-work. 

Even in a socialistic society, though there might be a 
regulation of values according to labor, there would be a com- 
plete determination of values by labor only in a limited sense. 
There would be something in the nature of a pooling of all 
the other sacrifices, all except labor, which the procuring of 
goods would make necessary; they would be borne by society 
as a whole, and thrown upon the different goods and 
thereby upon the consumers in proportion to the labor iu- 
volved in producing or procuring them. It is evident that 
the influence of these other sacrifices would thereby not be 
abolished, but merely regulated, and concealed to superficial 
observation, being made to follow the determining influence 
of labor (-cost). There would, furthermore, not infrequently 
occur more or less serious deviations of value and price from 
the (labor-) price of the socialistic state, because, as we 
have seen, marginal cost of substitution, presuming even 
that the socialistic state should gain full control of that, 
holds by no means absolute sway, over value and price. It 
would require prudent management to overcome the diffi- 
culties which would arise from this source. 

As to Adam Smith, he evidently regarded labor not as the 
exclusive determinant of value, but merely as a superior 
measure of it, and even that not without qualifications. He 
speaks of labor indeed as of an ultimate standard of value; 
but a standard is a very different thing from a determinant.* 


*The German word “ Bestimmgrund’’ may properly be translated by “ deter- 
minant,”’ but not by “ standard.’” The German equivalent for ‘‘standard,” in its 
proper application in the discussion of value, and in the sense in which Adam 
Smith uses it in this connectionis, “ Vormal mass,"’ or simply ‘* Mass.” 
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18. We have reached the conclusion that value and mar- 
ginal utility are determined by utility and cost (of substitu- 
tion). Any disturbing factors, if there are any, can be 
important only in the contemplation of individual cases of 
valuation. In the long run they merge into utility and cost. 
Cost of substitution, furthermore, in the long run is the 
same as cost of supply, and this in turn is, in the long 
run, the same as cost of production in the wider sense. 
In a general way, then, utility and cost may certainly 
be regarded as the great determinants of value, com- 
prising all the elements which enter into the problem, and 
fully covering it; the one from the side of advantage, con- 
tentment and pleasure (not to be understood in the narrow, 
hedonistic sense), derived from the satisfaction of wants, the 
other from the side of the difficulty of the attainment of an 
equivalent satisfaction, and of the pain to be endured in 
such attainment. If more attention and space have been 
devoted in these pages to the discussion of the influence of 
cost upon value than to that of utility, it is, of course, not 
because I regard the latter as the less important of the two, 
but simply because its importance has been better demon- 
strated and its influence on value better explained. 

19. I proceed, in this paper, upon the theory that useful- 
ness (Nuetzlichkeit) and utility (Nutzen) are essentially 
synonymous. Common usage and the acknowledged authori- 
ties on language alike sanction this theory; it has the approval 
of so thorough an exponent of the Austrian school as Profes- 
sor W. Smart,* and Boehm-Bawerk’s use of the words in 
many places seems to confirm it. There are, however, strong 
indications that utility is often used by most, if not all, of 
the Austrians in quite a different sense from that of ‘‘ capa- 
city to subserve human weal,’’ and I apprehend that the 
various meanings inconsistently attached to the word 
“‘ utility ’’ have been the source of not less serious misunder- 
standings than the variety of conceptions covered by the 
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word ‘‘cost.’’ Two meanings in particular have been at- 
tached to the word ‘‘ utility,’’ which widely differ from the 
conception of ‘‘ capacity to subserve human weal.’’ One is 
*‘importance;’’ the other ‘‘influence upon human weal.’’ 
Boehm-Bawerk himself speaks of marginal utility as an 
“‘importance;’’ and if marginal utility denotes importance, 
utility denotes importance also. 

Utility in this sense is always equal to marginal utility in 
the corresponding sense.* If Boehm-Bawerk uses utility, 
in contradistinction to usefulness, to denote importance, 
then, of course, he cannot be criticised for jumping from 
marginal utility to utility. But his position regarding cost 
still remains wrong. Cost in this case is, in common with 
usefulness, always a determinant of value through utility, 
and it is, therefore, wrongly put in opposition to utility. 

Besides, two further objections have to be raised if utility is 
used in the sense of importance. ‘The first is that utility is 
used in an altogether unusual sense, and, that, without a 
special declaration to that effect, a distinction is introduced 
into the use of two common words (utility and usefulness) 
which is neither in accordance with common usage nor sanc- 
tioned by the authorities on language. The second is that 
utility, in the sense of ‘‘ importance,’’ is synonymous with 
(subjective) value; so that the discovery that value depends 
on utility amounts to nothing, and constitutes even a step 
backward from the valuable discovery that value is deter- 
mined at the margin. All the purposes which marginal 
utility, in the sense of ‘‘ importance of the marginal incre- 
ment,’’ serves may just as well be attained by the conception 
of marginal value. There is no need in the theory of value 
for two conceptions, both denoting importance (‘‘ Bedeutung’’ 
or ‘‘ Wichtigkeit’’) of goods. 

*Some might think that marginal utility, if utility is used in the sense of 
**capacity to subserve human weal,"’ would be as large as this utility is in general; 
for is not the marginal increment just as capable “to subserve human weal”’ as 
any other increment? This objection is obviated if we regard marginal utility as 


that“ capacity to subserve human weal’ to which the marginal increment is 
limited as such marginal increment. 
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The employment of utility in the sense of ‘‘ influence 
upon human weal’’ largely obviates the last two objections 
urged against its employment in the sense of ‘‘ importance.’’ 
The allegation that value, 7. ¢., ‘‘importance for human 
weal,’’ depends on utility, z. ¢., ‘‘influence on human 
weal,’’ would seem to constitute a real logical step, though 
a very short one. The two conceptions are not synonymous; 
still, there is so little difference between them that the sec- 
ond one is not absolutely necessary as a regular part of the 
theory of value. From the standpoint of language, not very 
much objection can be raised against the use of utility in the 
sense of ‘‘ influence on human weal;’’ such use is not extra- 
ordinary, though, as a rule, confined so as to denote beneficial 
influence on human weal, or positive efficiency in subserv- 
ing it. 

But what I have said about utility, in the sense of ‘‘im- 
portance,’’ regarding its relation to the determination of 
value, to marginal utility and to cost, also holds true with 
utility in the sense of ‘‘influence upon human weal.’’ I 
have searched in vain for a meaning of the word utility 
which would justify its being set up, as against cost, as the 
exclusive, or approximately exclusive, final determinant of 
value, even in a single case. 

20. Perhaps it would be desirable to eliminate, in accordance 
with Professor Smart’s suggestion,* the word utility alto- 
gether from the discussion of the theory of value, and to use 
usefulness exclusively. Until some agreement is reached, I 
shall use utility as synonymous with usefulness, and both 
in the sense of ‘‘ capacity to subserve human weal.’’ Per- 
sonally, I should prefer to employ usefulness, if the word 
is retained at all in this connection, to denote ‘‘ influence 
on human weal,’’ and to express the conception of 
“‘capacity to subserve human weal’’ by ‘“‘ capacity for 
usefulness’’ (Nutzfahigkeit). Then value, being equal to 
marginal value, would be fully determined by usefulness, 
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which, in turn, would be equal to marginal usefulness, and 
would be determined (like marginal usefulness) by ‘‘ capa- 
city for usefulness’’ and ‘‘cost’’ in conjunction. Utility, if 
its use were retained in this case, I should prefer to have 
used as a synonym of usefulness. 

Best of all it would seem to me to use neither utility nor 
usefulness in the discussion at hand. They cannot be used 
in their really proper sense; every teacher of elementary 
economics now finds it necessary to explain to his pupils that 
the most useless and vicious object may be an exceedingly 
useful thing from the standpoint of economics. Why continue 
this distortion of language, if it can be avoided? It seems 
tome that the expressions ‘‘ economic efficiency’’ ( Wirth- 
schaftliche Wirksamkeit), and ‘‘ economic capacity ’’ ( Wirk- 
ung sfahigkeit), would answer every purpose. All that 
would have to be explained is that by ‘‘ economic’’ we refer 
to that which pertains to the satisfaction of human wants, 
regardless of the effect such satisfaction has on human well- 
being.* It is furthermore manifest that in the course of 
economic discussion the proposed terms often might be used 
without the qualifying ‘‘ economic;’’ especially where ‘‘ mar- 
ginal’’ is added. The proposed terms would have the 
further advantage that they would lend themselves as well 
to the discussion of negative value as to that of positive 
value; this cannot be said of utility and usefulness. 

21. A full determination of value by the conceptions of 
utility and cost does not exclude equally full determinations 
of value by other conceptions, and the importance of the 
theory of utility and cost must not be overestimated in this 
direction. A triangle is determined in several ways, and 
the same chemical compound as a rule may be formed or 
dissolved by several methods. So, there is no doubt, a 
determination of value may be made in other ways than that 


* The adoption of the proposed terms would also counteract the economic misuse 
of “human welfare” and “well-being” as identical with the satisfaction of 
human desires. I have given way to that in this paper because I wished to follow 
the phraseology and definitions of others. 
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discussed above. For instance, supply and demand, marginal 
pleasure and pain, wants and aversions, benefits and sacrifices, 
and marginal value suggest themselves as conceptions by 
which other—possibly in many ways not as expedient, but in 
many ways better—solutions of the problem have been or might 
be arrived at, even without any mention of utility and cost at 
all. For we must be conscious of the fact that utility and 
cost are by no means elementary factors. The elements 
contained in them may, therefore, easily be comprised in 
other conceptions, differing from utility and cost, not only 
in name, but also more or less in individual content. Of 
course any correct theory operating with such other concep- 
tions, would, if the theory here presented is right, confirm 
and support it. This, I believe, is the case with the present 
demand-and-supply theory, if rightly understood. 

22. It is because utility and cost are not elementary factors 
that I do not call them final determinants of value. Though 
I objected, under Section 3, above, to marginal utility only as 
a final determinant, it must not be inferred that I would ap- 
prove of utility as such. All I intended to say was this: That 
marginal utility, being determined in part by cost, could not 
be set up as against cost as the final determinant of value, not 
even in the limited sense in which the expression has come 
to be used in the controversy over the final determination of 
value. Nothing that is not really, at least to our best 
knowledge, a final element, ought to be distinguished by 
this adjective. We have found such elements in mathe- 
matics and logic, and in a more limited sense in physics and 
chemistry; in economics, strictly speaking, we have not 
found them. It may, however, be said that economics is a 
science of the third or fourth grade, not aiming to trace its 
conceptions to absolutely elementary foundations, but oper- 
ating with the complex conceptions of the fundamental 
sciences (mathematics and logic—physics and chemistry — 
physiology, biology, psychology, etc.), as its elementary 
ones. From this standpoint possibly utility and cost, and 
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certainly pleasure and pain, might be regarded as final or 
ultimate in economics. It is in this sense, it would seem, 
that these adjectives have been frequently employed in the 
controversy over the final determination of value, while on 
many other occasions in that controversy they have been 
used in a relative way merely:—referring to utility, or mar- 
ginal utility, as final determinants only in comparison with 
other determinants (7. ¢., labor, cost, etc.), and vice versa. 

The really final determinants of value, if there are any, 
and their relations to value, are beyond our vision, and 
plain and intelligible to an all-comprehensive mind only. 
Nevertheless it is a task not only of theoretical interest, but 
also of eminently practical importance, to penetrate further 
and further into the maze of relations before us, and to gain 
all possible clearness about them. 


CARL STROEVER. 
Chicago. 
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THE PLACE OF THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES IN MODERN EDUCATION, 


AND THEIR BEARING ON THE TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
IN A FREE STATE.* 


It will be noted that among the subjects to which the 
Academy has given some attention from the beginning of its 
work belongs the wide field of education, and I have been 
asked on one or two occasions why an Academy of Political 
and Social Science should concern itself with education or 
educational problems which seem to belong rather to a 
society for the promotion of pedagogy than to ours. In 
reply we may say that education has become one of the 
great branches of public administration. This century 
will be known to coming generations very largely for 
the fact that education has become a function of the 
state. It is becoming to an increasing extent, secular. 
It is passing in an ever larger proportion from the con- 
trol of the church to the control of the state. If you 
were to look over the budget of any of our great modern 
cities for the eighteenth century, you would find that 
education, as a subject of expenditure on the part of the 
community, played almost no part whatever; whereas, if you 
examine the budget of these cities to-day, you will find that 
it is one of the largest departments of public administration, 
that it involves an expenditure oftentimes in excess of that 
of any other single branch of public service. Now this 
passing of education from the hands of the church, and 
private individuals, or of private associations and corpora- 
tions, into the hands of the state, cannot have occurred 
without a deep and fundamental reflex effect upon the 


*An address delivered before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at the general meeting, April 21, 1897, by the President of the Academy, 
Edmund J. James, A. M., Ph. D., Professor in the University of Chicago. 
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methods, spirit and attitude of education itself. The ques- 
tions relating to educational organization, to educational 
integration, have become among the most important falling 
within the general field of the political and social sciences. 
So that, so far from our having gone out of our way in giv- 
ing so much attention to these problems, we are really face 
to face to-day with the question of education as never before. 
We must give therefore an increasing rather than a decreas- 
ing attention to a subject which thus presents itself at many 
unexpected points in the problem of city and state govern- 
ment, and from all present indications is destined to assume 
an ever-increasing importance. 

There is another and perhaps an even more intimate 
aspect to the relation of the Academy to educational ques- 
tions, and that is, the relation of the subject-matter to the 
cultivation of which the Academy is devoted, to the great 
problems of education higher and lower in this and other 
countries. \The social sciences, using that term in the 
broadest sense, are concerned with society, its organization, 
its history, its characteristics, its relationship to other sides 
of the history of mankind, etc. It is natural that as our 
knowledge of these subjects increases, it should assume a 
new and more important relation to pedagogical questions 
in the narrowest sense of the term than it had in the earlier 
days. It is therefore appropriate for an organization of this 
kind to give a somewhat special attention to this particular 
subject in these times when every man, and possibly every 
woman, is called upon at one time or another to express a 
judgment or possibly to undertake an action, prompted by, 
or at least based upon, some theory in regard to these funda- 
mental questions. I have no apology to make, therefore, 
for the topic which I have chosen to discuss and to which I 
wish to call your most careful consideration. 

What is the relation of the political and social sciences; 
those subjects to the cultivation of which the Academy is 
devoted, toward the great problems of modern education, 
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and what is their bearing upon the problem of training for 
citizenship in our modern free states? It will be, perhaps, 
as well if, for the sake of clearness, I lay down in a some- 
what direct and dogmatic way the proposition which I propose 
to advance for your consideration, and in regard to which I 
shall offer certain suggestions. I propose, then, this thesis: 
that the political and social sciences, or perhaps better, that 
the subject-matter of the political and social sciences must be 
utilized for purposes of education or instruction in all grades 
of our educational system, from the university to the kinder- 
garten. I mean that politics and economics, using those 
terms in the largest sense, or that the subject-matter of these 
sciences, must become a constituent part of the educational 
curriculum, using that term in the largest sense, of our 
system of intellectual, political and industrial training. 

I am aware that, in using these terms, the sciences of 
politics and economics, I am assuming something which many 
able authorities would maintain stands in need of proof; 
namely, that these subjects are real sciences. I know a dis- 
tinguished college president, who in opposing the develop- 
ment of these subjects in college, said, not long ago, that 
there was nothing, no branch in this whole field, to which 
the name science could be strictly applied. They were at 
most subjects of investigation and research of more or less 
value, evidently implying in his remarks that they were of 
less value. Now it is undoubtedly true that you may make 
a definition of the term science which will exclude from 
that designation political economy even in the highly 
developed and complicated formulz of the mathematical 
school, or in the only less complicated and somewhat 
attenuated formulz of the Austrian school. If, for exampie, 
you make a definition of science which would include only 
mathematics, or a subject similar to mathematics, it is evident 
that none of these subjects would properly fall under the 
term science. Or, if you included under that term only such 
a subject as inorganic chemistry or mathematical physics, 
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these topics might be excluded in the same way. I am not, 
however, much concerned about this particular proposition. 

Whether the so-called political and social sciences are 
really sciences or not, or whether they are merely subjects for 
investigation and research, or whether they are mere aggre- 
gations of more or less interesting facts, is for my purpose 
a matter of indifference. Whatever they may be from 
this point of view, my proposition is that this sort of 
instruction, the information we have about these particular 
subjects, is destined to be utilized more and more in our edu- 
cational system. Perhaps in order to place the proposition 
in aclear light, we may take an analogy from the history 
of the natural sciences. The whole group of natural 
sciences as they exist to-day were at one time nothing 
more than subjects of investigation and research, and they 
stood if not absolutely outside of, certainly in no intimate 
relation whatever to, the educational system as_ such. 
They were not subjects of instruction in the educational 
institutions; they were not instrumentalities or means of 
educational training. They formed the subject-matter of 
investigation on the part of isolated scholars; men some- 
times, it is true, who were professors in universities, but 
men who were compelled to carry on their investigations 
largely outside of the university, because of the non-recogni- 
tion given by the university system to these subjects. They 
were above all, topics for an academy, in the sense of a 
body of investigators who, without any necessary relation to 
the educational system of the country, were carrying on their 
various researches into these and other subjects. We find 
that after a while the natural sciences, as they became more 
distinctly differentiated, as the number of people interested 
in them increased, as the results of investigation and research 
in the respective fields became more valuable, passed into the 
universities as a part of the curriculum, as a part of the 
means of instruction, as an essential element in the edu- 
cational system itself. They became in the first place, in 
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the universities on the Continent, not merely subjects of 
investigation and research, but also means of giving a pro- 
fessional training to people whose future vocations and 
pursuits were based upon a knowledge of the content of these 
subjects. Thus, in the universities, they became of impor- 
tance in connection with a training for a medical career, 
with the training for an agricultural career in a large way; 
they became, in a word, the basis of professional instruction 
in the schools. This remained for a long time their sole 
function. But, as their content increased, as the bounds of 
knowledge were pressed ever farther into the region of the 
unknown which surrounds mankind, they began to have a 
reflex effect upon the cultivation of all branches of learning, 
even those which like philosophy and grammar and literature 
had stood most completely outside of all relation to the 
development of these subjects. They began to influence in 
a most profound way the attitude of students and investi- 
gators in every other department of human science. It soon 
became evident, as a result of this development, that natural 
science had come to have a new relation to educational prob- 
lems. The time had come wiien this new relation was to 
be realized by a change in educational methods, in educa- 
tional curricula, and educational machinery and organization. 
Natural science became a recognized element of general 
training, a recognized element in the culture of the educated 
man. It was thus passed down into the sphere of secondary 
training, and in the first place, in this country, in what 
might be called the upper part of secondary training, namely 
the college. 

The opposition offered to the introduction of this element 
into our educational system was so prolonged, so severe and 
so bitter, and the progress for a time seemed so slow, that 
many men despaired of the time ever coming when the 
proper claims of this department of human knowledge should 
be recognized. And it is interesting to note that the estab- 
lishment of the American high school side by side, and for a 
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time out of connection with the college, was one of the most 
efficient instrumentalities in the introduction of the natural 
sciences, as a means of education and training. The high 
schools beginning under auspices and under conditions 
which put them toa certain extent in antagonism with the 
colleges, tried from the very first to assign a large part in 
their scheme of education to training in natural science. 
Those of you who have followed the history of this move- 
ment know well under what discouragements it was carried 
forward, and even within ten years it has been possible to 
hear distinguished college presidents, and distinguished col- 
lege professors, declare that natural science is not a proper 
subject of instruction for pupils in the high schools; that 
natural science should be reserved, if not for the post-grad- 
uate student, at least for the college student in the last year 
or twoof his course. But the logic of events has been too 
strong for such medizval theories of education, and so far 
from being content with the introduction of instruction in 
the natural sciences into the lower grades of colleges and 
into the upper grades of high schools, the effort is now mak- 
ing to carry down instruction in these subjects through all 
grades of schools, even into the very kindergarten. The 
wisest and most progressive educators are standing to-day for 
the introduction of the study of natural science, under the 
term nature study, into the very lowest grades of our schools. 
We are beginning to recognize that the study of the ex- 
ternal world about us is not only valuable as a means of 
intellectual discipline, but that no education can be complete, 
no education can be well rounded, no education can be 
natural and in harmony with the conditions under which 
human beings must live and grow, which does not from its 
very beginning incorporate as an essential element the sys- 
tematic study of the great world of nature about us. It is 
not merely a question of information about botany, or 
zoology, or geology, it is a question of the mental attitude 
of the individual, of the generation, of the race, one may 
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say, toward all problems which confront it. There is no 
doubt that when this instruction has become an essential 
part of every grade of our school work, we shall have a 
new, a higher, a better developed scheme of education than 
we have thus far elaborated. The notion that the study of 
things must be preceded by the study of words, or that the 
formal training of grammar and philology and philosophy, 
and the formal training in esthetics which we may obtain 
from literature, must precede a study of nature which was 
the idea of the old education, and continues to be the policy 
upon which our educational system, as a whole, is based at 
present—I say such an idea must give way before the 
sounder view that the study of nature is fundamental and 
elemental, that just as from the very beginning the child 
comes in contact with nature in his unconscious education, 
so he should come into conscious contact with nature when 
the period of his conscious education opens. Nature study, 
then, will not follow, but will accompany; and if there is 
any question of precedence, will probably precede, the kind 
of education and training characteristic of our educational 
system up the present. Thus nature study has become, or 
is becoming, an essential partof every grade of our educa- 
tion. So, I believe, will social study in the same way become 
an essential and necessary part of every grade of our syste- 
matic education. 

This development will, in my opinion, occur, because, in 
the first place, of the importance of these subjects and 
studies to the welfare of modern society in general, and 
especially to the welfare of modern free societies, of which 
ours is a type. 

Human society, for the first time in history, is coming to 
itself, is becoming conscious of definite ends and purposes 
toward which it is striving; of the possibility of setting up 
certain ideals toward which it can ever struggle. It is 
reflecting upon its own constitution, the ends and purposes 
of its own existence, as never before. Ido not mean to say, 
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of course, that there have not been men in preceding ages 
who have reflected upon these important and fundamental 
problems of human existence. The philosophers of Athens 
and Rome, the leaders of medizeval and early modern 
thought, concerned themselves with these questions to a 
very considerable extent; but the number of people who are 
interested in these subjects to-day is so enormously greater 
than ever before, the belief of modern society in the possi- 
bility of self-improvement and ultimate perfectibility is so 
much more vivid than at any preceding period in the life of 
humanity, that we may fairly say we have entered upon a 
new era in this respect. Now it does not take a reflecting 
society or community very long to come to the conclusion 
that the possibility of attaining to such ideals as it may set 
before itself turns among other things upon its own knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles of social organization, of 
the tendencies and forces at work in social, political, indus- 
trial and commercial life. These questions are destined, 
therefore, to receive an ever-increasing attention. The 
sciences devoted to these subjects must therefore increase and 
not decrease, must wax and not wane, must be multiplied 
and not diminished. 

One may object to this argument from the philosophic 
point of view that human progress in social, political and 
industrial lines is very largely unconscious; that human 
beings secrete institutions as bees do honey; that the part 
which the individual or the generation, or the sum total of 
individuals or generations, have in determining by conscious 
volition the progress or discipline of human society is so 
infinitely small as to minimize to the lowest point the impor- 
tance of all such considerations as I am advancing. It will 
be pointed out that at no period in the history of the world 
has anyone been able to prophesy the lines along which 
human society would develop. At no period in the history 
of the world has anyone been able to point out the direction 
in which subsequent development would take place. Indeed, 
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some people even say that the effort of every generation is 
devoted to undoing the well-meant efforts of former genera- 
tions which were directed toward accomplishing certain defi- 
nite ends under the impression that along that line lay the 
hopes of human progress. They will call attention to the fact 
that the Athenian, who saw the former power depart of his be- 
loved city, which to him stood as the very eye of Greece and 
all the world, as the very light of the world set upon a hill, 
no matter how wise, no matter how philosophic, he might 
be must have felt that the end of the world had indeed 
come when the Macedonian legions encamped at the foot of 
the Acropolis and the sceptre passed forever away from the 
Athenian democracy. Yet this even, so far from mark- 
ing the end of Athens and the end of Greek culture, was 
only the beginning of its influence over a large part of the 
known world; an influence which shows itself in countless 
directions in the Orient even down to the present day. How 
much more completely must he have felt that the end of 
Greece had come when the Roman eagles were carried into 
every separate valley and planted upon every separate hill- 
top in his beloved land! And yet the final subjugation 
of Greece by the Romans marked not the end of Greece, 
Grecian influence and Grecian civilization, but the very 
beginning of the widest and most permanent sphere of influ- 
ence ever opened to that wonderful people. The western 
world to-day is at every point different and better because of 
the fact that Greece existed, and Greece was enabled to 
exercise this influence by virtue of the fact that the Roman 
people, by their military and political genius, brought to the 
civilization of Greece an agency and instrumentality through 
which it could project itself into the unborn centuries, and 
through which it could set its stamp upon all generations 
which followed it. 

You will remember how Cicero and Cato, and the men of 
their type in the last days of the Roman republic, thought 
that the end of the Roman state had come, that civilization 
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was to be swallowed up in a despotism or barbarism, and the 
sun of Roman genius was to be obscured by a never-ending 
night. No philosopher of that day could have seen that the 
end of the Roman republic was in reality the beginning of 
the life of Rome, that from the very days of Julius Cesar 
was laid the foundation of that empire of law, of organiza- 
tion, of civilization, which makes Rome an ever-living and 
ever-present force in every village and hamlet of the civilized 
world to-day. 

How could any man have seen in the dark days in which 
the Roman Empire was overthrown, and the wild barbarian 
hordes poured down over southern Europe from the north, 
when the light and life of letters and science and culture 
seemed to have been extinguished once for all, how could 
any man have seen or believed tuat all this was simply the 
beginning of a new era which should throw far into the 
background in material and moral advancement, the most 
glittering achievements of the human race up to that time ? 
As a result of this circumstance, that in this field prophecy 
is perhaps impossible, that a shaping of ends to results seems 
to be difficult, it has happened that in all the great eras of 
human history many of the best and purest and most upright 
minds of the time have been enlisted in the support of insti- 
tutions, and the support of policies, the very destruction of 
which was necessary to the next stage in world advance- 
ment. This isthe irony of fate, surely the tragedy of history, 
that, owing to our ignorance on these subjects, we may be 
struggling and striving all the time with all our energies to 
maintain institutions, to preserve policies fundamentally 
opposed to the truest and best interests of mankind, properly 
understood. 

There is a certain justification in this point of view. It is 
difficult to give a thoroughly satisfactory answer to it, and 
yet for our purpose possibly the briefest answer is the 
best. We are impelled by an inner necessity, if we work at 
ali, to work toward ends, if we strive at all, to strive toward 
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ideals. We are compelled to select the best we know and to 
direct our efforts in the wisest way we know to these ends, 
and certainly, if there is anything in human science, or 
human knowledge, the fuller and more complete our knowl- 
edge becomes, the more accurate and the more satisfactory 
must our prevision become. We are driven by this inner 
necessity, before referred to, as moral beings to select an end 
not merely for ourselves, but for the society of which we are 
a part, and to put forth our best efforts, based upon our best 
knowledge to the accomplishment of such an end. The 
cultivation of these sciences, therefore, which have as their 
function, investigation into the nature and constitution of 
human society, must assume an ever-wider and more impor- 
tant place in our society. 

But there is a special reason why these subjects must 
acquire an ever-increasing importance to us in the United 
States of America and ultimately to all other modern 
nations. We have adopted a theory of government quite 
opposed in some respects to that underlying any other great 
political organization, and based upon what is essentially 
and fundamentally a very different state of society from 
that which has characterized any nation in which similar 
experiments have been tried. We are trying to-day to 
govern a great political community upon the theory and 
principle that every man, and perhaps before long every 
woman, is a political expert, entitled to have an opinion 
upon all political questions, and upon all social and economic 
questions which may become political, and in this age of 
the world, there is scarcely any economic or social question 
which may not also become political. In doing this we are 
flying not only in the face of all political history, but also in 
the face of some of the most fundamental principles of our 
modern social and industrial organization itself. If there is 
any one principle which we may say characterizes the 
modern industrial system more than another, it is that of 
the division of labor, it is that of setting aside in our body 
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economic and body industrial, either by force of law or more 
commonly by force of circumstances, or of will of the 
individuals—I say it is the setting aside of certain people to 
perform exclusively certain social functions, resting the wel- 
fare of our body economic upon the final harmonious out- 
working ofall these different occupations. Weare not content 
with having a maker of boots, but we divide the business of 
making the boot into twenty-five or thirty different occupa- 
tions in each of which certain individuals occupy themselves, 
one may practically say, for their entire lives. We set 
aside the business of curing people by the administration of 
drugs to a peculiar class in the community known as physi- 
cians, and we prosecute anybody who undertakes to prescribe 
without having the recognition of the community which is 
involved in the right to practice medicine. We set aside 
certain people for the cultivation of the law and others for 
the cultivation of theology. 

Yet, in strange contrast to all this, we make the busi- 
ness of politics, the business of governing and ruling the 
state, the business of controlling by the power of the state, 
the lines along which human society shall develop—we 
make this, or attempt to make this, the business of every- 
body. We undertake to say in theory, if not in fact, that 
one man’s opinion upon these subjects is as good as another; 
that the average man and woman in our society has sufficient 
knowledge and skill and understanding, or is sufficiently 
under the dominion of people who have the knowledge, 
skill and understanding to make it practically a safe thing 
to entrust the control of this most important of all businesses 
to the common man. No other country has ever attempted 
this. No other country attempts this to-day; at least no 
other country which may be for an instant compared in 
population, in wealth, in the complexity of its social and 
industrial problems to the United States. No country in the 
ancient world ever tried such an experiment. 

The Athenian tried the problem of such government on a 
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small scale, but he was careful to limit the number of people 
who might take part in this government in a very narrow 
way, feeling that no man could take part intelligently in 
governing who did not have an opportunity to prepare him- 
self especially for this sort of work. The whole organization 
of the state was ultimately made to conform to the condition 
that the individual Athenian citizen should be put in a posi- 
tion to post himself upon political problems, upon political 
ideas, and upon political notions, upon political policies in 
such a way as to be entitled to an independent and intelli- 
gent judgment upon the same. To do this, however, it was 
necessary that the great mass of the people should be abject 
slaves, to the few citizens, for only in this way could the 
latter secure the requisite leisure and time to study and 
understand these grave, political problems. The state went 
even further, recognizing that no man could attend to the 
business of earning a living and yet be entitled to have that 
kind of an opinion which the theory of the Athenian state 
implied he must have, unless he were a citizen of wealth and 
resource; the state provided that the citizen should be paid 
for the performance of his political duties. This was not as 
it is sometimes depicted, a degeneration in the world of 
politics. It was an absolutely essential outgrowth of the 
whole theory and practice of the Athenian government. 

The same thing was true of the Roman state. It wasa 
mere handful of people whose material and economic welfare 
was based upon the plundering of the rest of the world, upon 
whose shoulders was placed the management of the Roman 
state. ‘The average Roman could take part in the political 
management of the Roman Empire because and by virtue of 
the fact that he had at his disposal practically a sufficient 
number of slaves to support and take care of him while he 
gave his attention to politics. 

The government of England to-day is in the hands of what 
may be called” governing classes, people whom the entire 
mass of the community look up to as entitled, par excellence, 
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by their training, by their financial resources, by their 
hereditary connections, to the work of directing the political 
policy of the state. 

In Germany, which has been the scene of many struggles 
between the government on the one hand and the so-called 
representatives of the people on the other, the average man 
is still of the opinion that in the case of a dispute between 
the king and the commons, which to his mind is the case of 
a dispute between the king and his neighbor Rhoderick 
Schmidt, whom he may have helped to elect to the House, 
and whom he knows to be a merchant or a farmer, like unto 
himself—I say, in case of such a dispute, the average man 
sides with the king, because he says, ‘‘ It is his business to 
govern, and he knows more about this matter than my 
neighbor, good fellow though he is.’’ In other words, 
nearly all other countries are still conducting their governing 
on the plan that there is a certain class in the community 
set apart by heredity, by wealth, by social position, to have 
the controlling and governing voice in shaping the political 
policy of the society. 

We have thrown that theory overboard entirely. We 
have perhaps gone to the other extreme, and it looks some- 
times as if we considered that intelligence, and wealth, and 
social position were absolute disqualifications for the kind of 
service we expect of our representatives. At any rate, we 
have put into our representative bodies in many instances, 
poverty, ignorance and corruption, villainy and crime itself. 

We are proceeding, then, in our government to-day upon 
the assumption that the average man is not only a patriot, is 
not only upright and honest, is not only desirous of doing 
the best he can, but that he is also an expert in the business 
of governing, or at least, ina position to pass upon the work 
and proposals of those who are actually doing the governing. 
How can our government succeed unless we realize this 
assumption by training each individual for his duty as a 
citizen ? 
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The subject-matter of these sciences, then, being of such 
fundamental importance to modern society in general and 
our own American society in particular, I think there is 
little doubt that it must assume a new relation toward our 
education. It must become the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion in all grades of oureducational system. I do not think 
it is possible for any great department of human learning 
which is of fundamental importance to the intellectual, moral, 
political and social training of the mass of the people to 
remain forever entirely outside of all connection with educa- 
tion. Just as the great field of natural science has been 
seized and its results exploited, so to speak, by educators 
for the purpose of the intellectual and moral training of all 
members in our society, so I believe the subject-matter of 
the political and social sciences will be utilized in the same 
way by our educators, in as extensive and fundamental a 
way. 

I may venture to make one other remark before I pass 
from this aspect of the subject. Modern pedagogy empha- 
sizes the fundamental necessity of the element of interest on 
the part of the child who is to be educated in the subject- 
matter of his instruction before the best results can be 
accomplished. It is a principle of wide and ever widening 
application. Wecannot hope to work out the best results 
in a political way through the machinery of the modern free 
state unless every individual in that community becomes 
thoroughly and profoundly interested in political questions 
as such, and I am using that term ‘‘ political questions ’’ in 
a large sense, as questions in regard to which a politically 
organized society may be required to have a positive policy. 
Now I do not think that it is possible to develop this interest 
in any large way in the masses of the people, unless the 
conscious consideration of these questions be taken up as an 
integral part in all grades of our educational system. 

We can only make the average man an expert in political 
matters by rousing his permanent and fundamental interest 
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in political things. Men will give their time and thought 
and feeling to things in which they become profoundly inter- 
ested, about which they are deeply concerned. One of the 
great justifications for the introduction of natural science 
into all grades of our schools is to be found in the desira- 
bility of interesting the average individual in our society, 
in the world of natural phenomena about him. We ought 
to bring him to see in the flutter of every leaf upon a tree, 
in the flight of a passing bird, in the roar of the waves of 
the seashore, in the growth of the daisy at his feet, in the 
silent sweep of the stars above his head, a fact of interest 
and moment to him, the consideration of which will lift him 
out of himself and up into the higher sphere of intellectual 
effort and usefulness. I do not believe that he can get this 
interest, at least not in any large numbers, unless our educa- 
tional system is directed toward producing this interest in 
him, toward bringing this sort of thing into relation with the 
things in which he is already interested, toward giving him 
an appreciation for these interesting and important natural 
phenomena. 

The same thing is true of the phenomena of our social 
life. Our laws, our institutions, our economic and social 
and industrial relations are full of the most interesting phe- 
nomena, offering the most valuable material for thought and 
reflection and study, the consideration of which will lift the 
individual man and woman out of the narrow round of the 
routine duties characteristic of the ordinary life up into the 
larger sphere of communion with the great thoughts that 
have made our world for us, and with those larger thoughts 
which have made the universe in which we live. If wecan 
get this interest for these things, we shall find an increasing 
attention and an increasing devotion to these subjects on the 
part of every man and woman in our society, but to do that 
I think these subjects in some form must be brought to the 
attention of our children as systematically and as regularly 
as nature itself is brought to them, in the best integration 
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and by the best presentation which modern educational 
methods can give. 

Thus far, I have dwelt upon the desirability of utilizing 
the subject-matter of the political and Social sciences as 


means of instruction in our schools from the point of view 


of their importance to our social welfare. It seems to me 
that the certainty of a more extensive utilization of this 
same subject-matter for educational purposes may also be 
based upon what may be called the pedagogical or educa- 
tional availability of these sciences as means of instruction 
from two points of view, what may be called the purely 
disciplinary or liberal training, and what may be called the 
informational or special training. I would not wish to be 
understood as divorcing these two considerations; they are 
really not two distinct qualities of these subjects, but rather 
two aspects, two sides of the samething. I think it is not too 
much to say that the tendency in modern pedagogy at present 
is toward recognizing a similar or equal value for the purpose 
of training and instruction in nearly all branches of human 
science. The old idea that a liberal education can only 
be obtained from an extensive study of the classics, that 
strength of mind and purpose can only be derived from a 
detailed study of mathematics has disappeared along with 
many another equally defective notion as to the pedagogical 
nature of various disciplines and branches of knowledge. I 
do not know that it would be fair to say to-day that there is 
a concensus of the best opinion in favor of the view that all 
subjects of study are of equal educational value, but certainly 
the tendency of modern philosophic and pedagogical thought 
has been steadily in the direction of recognizing the truth of 
this principle in regard to an ever-increasing number of sub- 
jects. Human science is becoming so large in its scope, so 
multiform in its variety, that no one man can hope to master 
even the rudiments of it in the course of a single lifetime. 
We must, if these different departments are to be adequately 
cultivated, look forward to an ever-increasing specialization 
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in many directions, and it would certainly be an unfortunate 
outlook for the race, if this increasing specialization were to 
be accompanied by decreasing discipline of the human mind. 

Now the subject-matter of the political and social sciences 
from whatever point of view it may be considered offers most 
valuable material to the educationist. No one who has 
studied political economy, as it is set forth in the great 
treatises on this subject, can help realizing that the mastery 
of the line of argument adopted in economics must result in 
mental development just as surely and as truly as does the 
mastery of propositions in geometry. No one can take the 
trouble to understand the celebrated proposition of John 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘that a demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labor,’’ without feeling that he has made as 
definite and as distinct an advance in his power to grapple 
with abstruse questions as would have been occasioned by the 
mastery of a difficult proposition in Euclid. If the general 
public, if our clergymen and our newspaper writers, under- 
stood this proposition and what it means—a_ proposition 
which may almost be called the fons asinorum of economic 
students, we should certainly be spared many of the elaborate 
and misleading expositions by our newspapers and other 
so-called leaders of public thought upon the subject of luxu- 
rious expenditure. The notion that the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon an evening’s enter- 
tainment is productive expenditure of wealth in a narrow 
economic sense would not commend itself to anyone who 
understood the proposition referred to. 

John Stuart Mill's theory of international trade; his pre- 
sentation of the subject of rent, of wages, and many other 
similar topics as discussed by him and subsequent writers, to. 
say nothing of the refinements of the Austrians, offer an 
abundance of material for purely disciplinary or formal train- 
ing; material which, while quite as difficult and obstinate as 
mathematics or logic, has the great advantage of appealing 
to some types of mind as of far more interest than mathe- 
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matics, and is consequently for those particular persons, a 
better material for formal or disciplinary training than the 
latter. 

The same thing is true of politics in the form of constitu- 
tional Jaw. No youth can master the line of reasoning 
pursued by the great jurists, who have developed a theory 
of constitutional law based upon our constitutional system, 
without feeling new virtue come into him, without ex- 
periencing a new sense of power, without undergoing a real 
process of development. Education has been defined by 
some one to be ‘‘a development of the power to draw dis- 
tinctions.’’ And the power to understand and appreciate 
the distinctions which our jurists have drawn in the process 
of elaborating the set of constitutional principles upon which 
our system of state and federal government rests can only be 
the result of a serious and valuable discipline. 

Aside from this mental discipline, this formal training, 
which in an eminent degree may be made the accompaniment 
of such studies, they have the additional value of impart- 
ing information relating to the conditions of life under 
which the modern citizen is placed which cannot be without 
its effect in interesting the individual in these social, political 
and industrial problems, which face our modern state. And 
if, with this formal training, we can secure this interest, we 
shall have gone a long way toward laying the foundations 
for an intelligent and useful citizenship. The highest value 
of these subjects from this point of view, from the point of 
view of the formal or disciplinary side is perhaps attainable 
only in our high schools, or in the upper grades of our high 
schools and of similar institutions. But the youth or maiden 
of sixteen or seventeen can grapple with and understand 
some of these problems which I have indicated, in such a way 
as to derive very great benefit from the pursuit of these 
subjects. 

If the line of thought thus far adopted is a sound one, it 
is evident that we are face to face with the important problem 
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of the adjustment of this branch of instruction, of this depart- 
ment of human science in our educational system to the 
other branches of instruction in the various grades of our 
educational scheme. 

While I cannot go in any great detail into the discussion 
of this question, there are some salient points so important that 
they cannot be passed over without at least a cursory notice. 
The term university in our modern educational system is com- 
ing to be applied to the great system of professional schools 
whose curriculum is based upon an extensive secondary train- 
ing. Itincludes a complex of medical, law, divinity and philo- 
sophical faculties, comprising under the latter head the so- 
called advanced or graduate work in pure science which is 
made the basis of special training for people who are looking 
forward to an academic career. The university in the true 
sense is an institution organized for a twofold purpose, that 
of promoting original investigation and research, that of 
widening the bounds of human knowledge, and secondly of 
furnishing a specific professional training based upon the 
utilization of the highest results of human science for this 
purpose. Now in this department of our education certainly 
the political and social sciences must assume a most important 
part, and with every passing year a more important one. 
As subjects of study and investigation, they certainly may 
lay claim to a fair share of the attention of these great 
foundations, organized for the promotion of human science. 
‘There is, moreover, an increasing number of callings in the 
community, proper preparation for which would certainly 
include a period of study of these subjects. As our civil 
service becomes more thoroughly developed in this country, 
as our standard of efficiency and our ideas of what a civil 
service system ought to be in a great country like this rises, 
we may be sure that a professional training looking toward 
qualifying people for these important and difficult positions 
will certainly be required. There will come a time when we 
shall expect an American consul to be a man who knows 
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something of industry and trade and commerce, who has 
some knowledge of the inter-relations of the great industrial 
and commercial machinery of the modern world; when we 
shall expect the men who are at the head of the important 
departments in our municipal governments and of the impor- 
tant departments in our national and state governments, to 
have some expert knowledge of the subject-matter under- 
lying the administration of their offices. When that time 
comes, the universities must offer special professional instruc- 
tion looking to these places, based upon the political and 
social sciences. Certainly the great business of managing 
and directing the newspaper in the modern world is another 
department of life in which the presence of experts in these 
subjects is absolutely essential, if these so-called leaders do 
not become mere blind leaders of the blind. Surely the 
men who make politics a business, and draw up our laws for 
us, and shape our administration, ought to be men with 
knowledge of these subjects, such as at present they have 
not. When we do come to require this knowledge, the 
place to obtain it will be in the university under the leader- 
ship of men who make the study of these things and 
instruction in these things their life work. These depart- 
ments are, therefore, in connection with our universities, 
bound to increase and multiply, to be developed and ex- 
panded, and made more serviceable for the important function 
which they are destined to fulfill. 

There are not wanting signs that this development has 
already begun. Our great universities in this country have 
in the last twenty years begun to make more or less adequate 
provision for the cultivation of these subjects. In no place is 
it at present adequate; in no place isit at present more than 
a mere beginning; in no institution has more than a fraction 
of the effort and time and money been devoted to this 
department of human knowledge which is given to natural 
science. 

I may note here, that the question of the suitable or- 
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ganization of this instruction in the university is a mere 
matter of detail; and yet it is not by any means an un- 
important matter of detail; on the contrary, it may have 
the most profound effect upon the manner in which our 
whole educational scheme may develop. Thus, if we or- 
ganize the political and social sciences in such a way that 
that they can be set over as a group of social sciences against 
a group of natural sciences, we may be very certain that 
they will be more adequately cared for, than if, grouped 
together under one head, or one science, they be set over 
against some one division of the natural sciences, like chem- 
istry or physics. It is interesting to note that for some time 
in this country there was a tendency to recognize this 
co-ordinate position of the political and social sciences, as over 
against the natural sciences. And we had the school of 
political science, organized in Columbia in 1881, for just the 
kind of advanced work which I have been describing; we 
had the school of political science organized at Cornell, at 
Michigan and at Wisconsin. The only place in which the 
organization was fairly well carried out was at Columbia, 
and there are not lacking a good many signs at present of a 
determined attack upon this claim of the political and social 
sciences to be considered as a group of equal importance and 
equal dignity with the natural sciences, or with the histori- 
cal and philological sciences. The question will probably 
ultimately be decided by the final development and arrange- 
ment and organization of the sciences among themselves, 
and I am free tosay that, in my opinion, we have no indica- 
tions at present which enable us to determine what that 
final classification of the sciences is to be. There are 
tendencies at work in political economy which would reduce 
it to a mathematico-physical science, others which would 
hold it in its present relation to the moral sciences. There 
are tendencies which would reduce politics to history, and 
others which would reduce history to politics. There are 
claims that economics is the basal science of all social 
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sciences, etc. The arc of the circle is not as yet suf- 
ficiently large to enable us to determine the size of the circle, 
or indeed whether it is a circle at all, whether it may not be 
an ellipse, or possibly a parabola or an hyperbola. But for 
the present, the immediate problem before our universi- 
ties from this point of view is the relation of this group of 
subjects to the old historical subjects of university instruc- 
tion, history, grammar, and philosophy on the one hand, 
and to the newer subjects grouped under the head of natural 
sciences on the other. As said above, the question is by no 
means unimportant. In our modern universities, for ex- 
ample, a certain sum of money is set aside for the purchase 
of books, which is to be divided up among the departments, 
and according as this group of subjects constitute one depart- 
ment, or is broken up into several distinct departments, will 
it receive a small, or, in the aggregate, a large proportion of 
the total available funds of the institution. The money may 
be divided more and more among the various departments 
of the institution which are to be developed and, according 
as these subjects are grouped as one department, or broken 
up into a number of departments, will they obtain a small 
or, in the aggregate, a large proportion of the university’s 
revenue. In the University of Pennsylvania senate, for 
example, this whole group of subjects, is represented by 
one man, while the field of natural science, pure and ap- 
plied, is represented by six or seven men, and the field 
of the old subjects by as many more; language itself 
being represented by no less than three. In Columbia Uni- 
versity this group of subjects has a position and a dignity 
which secures for them a much larger share of university 
attention and university support than in the University of 
Pennsylvania. In the University of Chicago, out of some 
fifteen departments organized with head professors, three 
are assigned to this general field, but it is interesting to note 
that the number in the field of natural science is steadily 
increasing, and from all present indications will soon far 
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outweigh the relative position at first assigned to the social 
sciences. Those of us who believe that these subjects rep- 
resent a large and vital portion of human science must exert 
our efforts upon all occasions, and in all legitimate ways, to 
secure for them their proper and adequate attention, even 
in what seems to be the small matter of university organi- 
zation. 

The relation of the political and social sciences to what 
may be called secondary and college education is no less 
important than that to the great field of professional or uni- 
versity training. The condition of higher education in the 
United States is at present in many respects so chaotic that 
it is difficult to classify sharply and draw the line between 
what is professional, what is higher, what is secondary and 
what is elementary. But leaving to one side all such educa- 
tion as may be considered professional, whether it be given 
in the upper years of a college course, or in the strictly 
graduate years of university work, let us turn our attention 
for a moment to what may be called preparatory or secondary 
work, such as is involved in the high school curriculum, and 
in the first two years of our most advanced colleges. Calling 
all that work secondary, therefore, which comes after the 
elementary school and prior to the professional work of the 
university, what is the relation of the social and political 
sciences to this department? The number of people who 
attend the universities in any country is very small. The 
average condition or height of education in a country at 
large depends to a far greater extent upon the number of 
people who may take this liberal or disciplinary training, 
which is characteristic of secondary education. And the 
effort has, of course, been made to extend and invigorate 
this branch of our education in the United States, but thus 
far without that marked success which we might hope for. 
As a result of this we find that a large proportion of persons 
who are taking the so-called professional education of the. 
university, that in law, medicine, theology, have not taken 
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this preliminary or secondary work, but have gone directly 
from the elementary school into the professional school. 
There are many different causes which have conspired to 
bring about such a result, but prominent among them cer- 
tainly is the fact that within a comparatively recent date our 
colleges and universities threw the whole weight of their 
authority in favor of the view that there was only one road 
to the higher education, that through the study of the classics 
and mathematics, and that no one could claim to be cultured 
who had not spent years of his life in the pursuit of what we 
sometimes call the formal sides of culture. A great epoch 
came in the history of education when the adherents of 
natural science succeeded in establishing a college curriculum 
based upon the study of the natural sciences as the old classical 
curriculum had been based upon the study of the classics and 
mathematics. When this second road was opened to higher 
education, it was found that a vastly larger number of the 
youth of the country desired a liberal or disciplinary culture, 
than had desired, or had been willing to take it through the 
medium of the old training. We are face to face to-day 
with the necessity of opening up still other roads to this same 
end of a liberal and general culture, to cast up still other 
highways than those which rest upon the classics and the 
natural sciences. One road in our view lies certainly through 
the study of the social sciences. A liberal curriculum may 
be laid out having for its nucleus the great field of social 
science, the study of man in his political and economic 
institutions, which shall be as valuable as either of the 
other courses. With this is indicated our view as to the 
relation of the political and social sciences to this problem of 
secondary education, at least from one point of view. We 
must work out a secondary curriculum based largely on 
these subjects. 

The University of Pennsylvania made the first movement 
in this direction, in the establishment of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy, some fifteen years ago. As this 
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experiment was the first, so it has remained the most suc- 
cessful of the kind upto the present time. It is not destined 
to remain without imitation and without a profound reflex 
influence upon the course of college education throughout 
the country. The president of the University of Chicago 
has announced that a department with similar ends and aims 
and with similar methods is to be opened in that institution, 
as soon as the requisite funds are forthcoming. ‘The plan 
has received the assent of all the academic authorities, and 
is simply waiting for the financial support necessary to its 
inauguration. ‘The University of California, that wonderful 
institution, one of the most remarkable in the United States, 
is at work at present upon a similar project which it is 
believed will be launched within a year or two. I have no 
doubt myself that the establishment of such a curriculum 
in every one of our great institutions would be attended by 
another large increase in the number of those young people 
in the community who aspire after a higher education, but 
who are not attracted to the study of either the classics or 
natural sciences as at present conducted. 

The considerations which I have thus far adduced relating 
to the college, or higher, secondary curriculum, apply with 
equal force, it seems to me, to the high school or lower sec- 
ondary curriculum. Everyone is aware, who has followed 
the history of the public high school in the United States, 
that it has begun to influence very profoundly the attitude 
of the colleges upon the subject of popular education. The 
high school was the first constituent part of our secondary 
educational system which insisted that training in the natural 
sciences, being universal in character, ought to enter into 
all grades of our education; that secondary education must 
not be devoted to the mere study of grammar and mathe- 
matics, while the study of all other branches of knowledge 
should be deferred until the close of the period which the 
average child could devote to education. It insisted that 
natural science must become a constituent part of the 
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education of the high school, and high school curricula have 
been worked out based largely upon training in natural 
science. I do not doubt but that we must work out exactly 
the same kind of a problem in connection with instruction 
and training in the social sciences. And there are not 
wanting signs at numerous places in the country that so- 
called commercial high schools are to be developed, whose 
curricula will be based to a very large extent upon the 
‘subject-matter of these same political and social sciences. 
We now come to the third and last of my propositions, in 
regard to the relation of our education to the subject-matter 
of the political and social sciences, and that is that our 
-elementary schools must also make a place in their curricula 
for the elements of these subjects, which we have been dis- 
cussing. ‘The period of elementary education is perhaps not 
altogether as clearly defined as one might wish, but for our 
purposes, I should take as the period suitable to elementary 
‘education the school life up to thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, the time at which the pupils in our public schools are 
ready for the high school, the period usually covered by the 
‘compulsory school laws, the period which, roughly speaking, 
has come to be pretty generally accepted as extending from 
the sixth to the fourteenth year. It is in this period that 
the question of the relation of these sciences to the general 
training for citizenship in a republic becomes of special 
importance. If every man, and possibly, in course of time, 
every woman, in our society is to be called upon to take an 
-active part in the work of governing, or of passing upon the 
success with which other people govern, or to have the privi- 
lege of passing judgment upon the adoption or rejection of 
great questions of public policy, it would seem to follow as a 
matter of course that every citizen ought to have some spe- 
cific and special training to prepare him for this important 
duty. Now the number of young men or women who enter 
our high schools or our colleges, or our universities is very 
‘small indeed. If we are to do anything effective in this 
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direction, we must begin with the boys and girls in those insti- 
tutions of our school system in which the great majority of 
them are to be found, and they are the elementary schools. 
It is not necessary, I presume, at this time to enter 
upon an elaborate argument in favor of the view that there 
is need for a more general, a more fundamental, a more satis- 
factory training for citizenship in our society than we have 
at present. We need only to look about us to see ample 
evidence that our society, political, social, economic and 
industrial, is suffering from a thousand and one defects 
which would be remedied if our sense of civic duty were 
quicker and our knowledge of civic relations more ample and 
thorough. ‘The tendency to sacrifice the public interest to 
private interest, the shameless betrayals of trust in our city 
aud state governments, the outrageous exploitation of the 
weak and unfortunate by the strong and unscrupulous, the 
combinations of the rich and the poor to plunder the public 
at every possible point, are such common phenomena of our 
social and public life in every direction that they have almost 
ceased to attract public attention. Now the training for 
citizenship necessary to bring about a new state of things in 
these respects is, of course, an extremely broad one. It 
implies that training for citizenship, which comes as a result 
of all the complex forces of life in a free state, which work 
together to make or to mar the character of every citizen in 
it. The training in the family, in the school, on the play- 
ground, in the church, in business, in politics, in all the 
various relations of life, goes to make up that complex 
resultant, the good, or the bad citizen. The only point I 
care to urge in this immediate connection is that specific 
instruction in the nature, constitution and relationships of 
human society in its political aspects, should bea part, indeed, 
an important part, a part which has been hitherto overlooked 
and neglected, in this great and comprehensive process of 
developing the intelligent and conscientious citizen. A man 
is a citizen by virtue of the fact that he lives in society, that 
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he must enter into social relations with a vast number of 
human beings in immediate or remote proximity to himself, 
and according as he bears himself in these relations wisely 
and conscientiously or the opposite, will the outcome of 
human society be a blessing or a curse. We have to develop, 
of course, a social consciousness in the child as it grows up 
through the family, and the school, and prepares itself to 
emerge into the wider relations of political and industrial 
society. And if we can only develop the right social ideals 
in the child, can only develop the right mental and moral 
social attitude in the youth, we need not be afraid of the 
result, for society, government, politics bear the same rela- 
tion to these social ideals, these social standards, these social 
views, that the fruit or the blossom bears to the bud or the 
seed. If wecan get the right attitude and the adequate 
knowledge in the green tree, the dry will surely take care 
of itself. 

I am not sure that I have sufficient knowledge of the cur- 
riculum, of the difficulties and possibilities of elementary 
instruction in our schools as they exist, to outline in any 
satisfactory way exactly what form this specific instruction 
in the elements of political and social science shall take, in 
order to secure the highest social results. But I am sure 
that the burden of working out this problem rests upon the 
school teachers and the university experts alike, and it can 
only be solved by their persistent co-operation. Just as it 
has taken two generations of work on the part of our ele- 
mentary school teachers, on the one hand, and of our scien- 
tists on the other, to prepare the subject-matter of the 
natural sciences to become a mental pabulum for the children 
in our elementary schools, so it may possibly be another 
generation or two before this same problem can be worked 
out for the political and social sciences; but it is my firm 
belief that worked out it must be if our social progress is to 
be as continuous, as rapid, as our social welfare demands. 

I do not mean by this, of course, that it is necessary to 
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introduce into the lower grades of schools systematic subjects 
of instruction which we shall call politics, and economics, or 
sociology. But certainly from the very earliest life of the child 
in the school, to the last day he continues in it, the manage- 
ment of the school itself, in all its relationships, in the class- 
room, on the playground, etc., ought to be such as to tend 
steadily toward developing the social instinct and the social 
attitude which will finally blossom into the fruit of perfect 
citizenship. In what manner in connection with this uncon- 
scious training specific instruction in the constitution of 
government and society, and in their relation to the citizen 
and the citizen’s relation to them may be introduced, I 
cannot undertake to say at present. That is a practical 
problem of school pedagogics. But I am inclined to think 
that it may be done much earlier than is at present supposed, 
and I am convinced that every passing year will demon- 
strate even more imperatively than our past development 
has already demonstrated, the necessity of beginning this 
instruction as early as possible. 

The practical solution depends on the hearty co-operation 
of layman, school teacher and university professor, and to 
this work the interest of modern society summons us all 
alike. 


Epmunp J. JAMEs. 
University of Chicago. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRUSSIAN 
RAILROADS. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
RAILWAY RATES. 


The necessity of comparative studies in the various natural 
and social sciences is an accepted fact. It has come to be 
well understood that the institutions of other countries must 
be known before we can thoroughly understand those of our 
own. This iscertainly noless true of railroads than of other 
institutions. While our railroads may often have been culpably 
managed, it is equally true that at times they have been most 
indiscreetly dealt with by some of our legislatures, arousing 
popular prejudices, which are as unjust and injurious to 
sound enterprise as they are unfounded in fact. A study of 
a foreign system of railroads should aid us in gaining an 
accurate knowledge of the nature of railroad enterprises. It 
should reveal those tendencies which are inherent in the 
business and those which are distinctly due to administra- 
tion. It should diminish criticism and make critics more 
discriminating and judicious. In spite of excellent civil 
service and greater prudence in legislation, Prussia during 
the reign of the ‘‘ railroad king,’’ Dr. Strousberg, developed 
railroad problems essentially like those which led to the 
institution of the Interstate Commerce Commission in this. 
country, and which prompted much of the restrictive legisla- 
tion in our states. 

Prussia began with general, our states, with special legis- 
lation. Prussian theory placed railroads in one category and 
ordinary businesses in another. We have until very recently 
insisted upon their essential similarity. Prussian railroad 
history establishes the soundness of the first and the fallacy 
of the second theory. Continental Europe recognized the 
dangers of /aissez faire in the railroad business much earlier 
than America. 
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An objection which the student of foreign institutions fre- 
quently meets, especially if he is inclined to suggest 
improvements in our own institutions along lines which he 
has found acceptable in those of other countries, is that the 
‘‘conditions’’ are so different there that the experience of 
those countries is not applicable to our own. No intelli- 
gent person would deny that conditions may differ, and that 
neither theory nor practice can be sound which takes no 
cognizance of them. It would be folly to neglect the atti- 
tude which certain nationalities habitually take toward 
public affairs generally, especially in matters concerning 
administration and legislation. Measures which the Ger- 
mans might placidly accept might make a nest of rebels of 
Americans within twenty-four hours, and vice versa. But 
jet the student place in one column things in which, for 
instance, Prussia and the United States are essentially alike, 
and in another those in which they differ, and the result 
will surprise him. Speaking generally, it is safe to say that 
the great manufactures and trades manifest universal rather 
than national characteristics. Economic and social con- 
ditions are everywhere becoming more and more alike. A 
universality, rather than nationality, of conditions is the 
much safer hypothesis under our present industrial régime. 
It should no longer be permissible to dismiss valuable expe- 
riences of other countries simply because of the alleged 
differences in conditions. 

The railway charters of Europe and America were largely 
influenced by English experience. The Liverpool-Man- 
chester Railway charter was based upon the earlier English 
canal legislation, and the general law of Prussia was con- 
structed upon the same model. The charters granted by our 
state legislatures reveal almost at a glance their common origin 
in English law. Granted, as many of them were, by legisla- 
tures composed of frontiersmen, they show a frontiersman’s 
intolerance of restraint, and many of the restrictive clauses 
and reservations contained in the early English and Prussian 
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laws were shaken off as the charters were carried westward. 
The struggle in Parliament over the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter charter centred about the preamble, which set forth in 
detail the desirability and justification of the enterprise. In 
Prussia, a memorial, required by law, performs the same 
functions. In several of our states, bills praying for railroad 
charters contained a preamble not unlike that in the English 
bill. With the downfall of the custom of incorporating 
preambles in our charters, and of deliberating over them, 
an element of wholesome restraint was lost, especially in the 
conspicuous absence of general legislation in most of our 
states, during earlier years. What the continuance of this 
custom signifies, Prussian history illustrates. Survivals of 
this custom are found in a Maine law, which requires a 
‘‘petition’’ giving information on specified points, and in 
the New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut acts which 
require railway companies to satisfy the railway commissions 
or the courts, of the public ‘‘ utility ’’ of the railroads for the 
construction of which charters are desired. Prussia was 
more systematic at the beginning than we were. 

A single test will impress us with the planlessness of our 
earlier and most of our later railroad charters. Take early 
charters granted by legislatures of a dozen different states, 
cut these into slips each of which shall contain a single 
provision, put the slips containing similar provisions into the 
same box, shake the boxes, take one slip from each box— 
although all the way from one to a dozen boxes may be left 
untouched without affecting the result!—and by rearranging 
the slips held in the hand, without paying particular atten- 
tion to their order in detail, a charter will have been con- 
structed which in all essentials is as perfect as many of the 
earlier charters granted by the legislatures of any one of the 
northwestern—and no doubt also of other—states. Let any 
one who doubts this analyze twenty-five or fifty charters. 

The prudence with which Prussia began her railroad build- 
ing and the evils from which such a policy saved her has its 
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lessons for us to-day. The following sections will show a part 
of the Prussian system, and that part which to me seems to 
be the most valuable, at least from an economic point of view. 


The Relation of the Federal Government to Railroads.* 


There is only one federal railroad in Prussian territory—a 
short military road from Berlin to the shooting grounds at 
Zossen. In the eyes of the Prussian law this is a private 
road. ‘There are federal railroads in Alsace-Lorraine which 
were acquired after the Franco-Prussian war. A num- 
ber of these have been leased by the empire to Prussia. 
Though the federal roads took the lead in drawing into their 
council advisory bodies like those treated of in a subsequent 
section, and while the system of rates in existence on these rail- 
roads at the time they were acquired contributed an element 
toward the formation of the present mixed system of rates 
or ‘‘ reform tariff,’’ as it is called, which is in effect on all 
German roads, the importance of federal railroads can hardly 
justify further treatment of them in the present essay. 

The constitution of the new German Empire, of April 16, 
1871, confers upon the federal government extensive powers: 
over all the railroads in the Empire. No German railroad, 
whether state or private, whether located in Saxony or in 
Prussia, or any other German state except Bavaria, which 
secured special concessions in the constitution, can withdraw 
from the active or potential power reserved in the imperial 
constitution. These powers may conveniently be grouped 
under five heads: 

1, The right to legislate, which, in a sense, includes all the others. 

2. The right to grant concessions. 

3. The right to control rates, 
4. The right to supervise the building, operation and administration 


of railroads, 
5. The right to employ the railroad for the national defence. 


* Portions of this and the two following sections, about one half of their con- 
tents, have previously appeared in a paper by the author on “ The Adjustment of 
Railway Rates in Prussia,’’ published by the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 


and Letters. 
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The federal constitution makes it the duty of the govern- 
ment to cause the German railroads to be managed as a uni- 
form network in the interests of the general traffic. This 
phrase, ‘‘as a uniform network,’’ is an elastic one, and 
probably would suffice to give the federal government most 
of the powers it exercises; yet, nine articles of the constitu- 
tion are either wholly or in part devoted to the subject of 
railroads, embracing matters pertaining to construction, 
equipment, operation and repair. These articles declare 
that the government shall strive to introduce a uniform 
system of regulations for the operation of all German rail- 
roads, and a uniform system of rates; that it shall strive to 
secure the greatest possible reduction of rates, especially for 
long hauls of articles supplying the wants of agriculture and 
of industry, such as coal, coke, wood, ore, stone, salt, pig- 
iron, fertilizers, etc. In times of distress and famine the 
emperor, on the recommendation of the railroad committee 
of the Bundesrath, a standing committee required by the 
federal constitution, may temporarily fix rates for the trans- 
portation of the necessaries of life, provided that such a 
reduction shall not reduce rates below those charged on the 
respective railroads for the transportation of raw material. 
These constitutional provisions have been well carried out, 
for the German railroads ave operated as a system, and their 
system of rates and of regulations has developed a high 
degree of uniformity. The emperor has not yet been called 
upon to exercise his special prerogative during times of dis- 
tress because the railroads have voluntarily met the needs of 
such times. ‘The constitutional provisions have been supple- 
mented by ministerial rescripts, royal orders and statutes, 
and together they form a complete system of responsibility 
and of control. 


Important Provisions of Prussian Railroad Law. 


The most important and the most commendable feature of 
the Prussian system, when we consider it from the point of 
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view of the service which it performs and which it can be 
made to perform for the public, seems to me to be the 
advisory bodies which will be discussed later. It would be 
impossible, however, to understand and to appreciate their 
full significance without a knowledge of the general char- 
acteristics of Prussian railroad law. 

In the first place, we should note the classification of 
Prussian railroads, since the duties and privileges of railroads 
in their relation to the general public and to the government 
vary with the class to which they belong. Prussian railroads 
are classified as: 


Which may 


2. Secondary (.Veben- or Sekunddrbahnen), 
be either 


3. Local (A7leinbahnen). 

4. Private branches (Privatanschlussbahn- 
en\. 

5. Isolated private roads ‘‘ not operated by 
machiues,’’ 


or 


A. State 
B. Private 


Primary (//aupi- or Vollbahnen). 


Objectively considered there are no important differences 
between primary and secondary railroads. Primary roads 
correspond somewhat to our trunk lines. Both primary and 
secondary railroads have tracks of normal width, and use 
similar cars and engines. They differ in equipment, as the 
secondary railroads have fewer and slower trains, and a 
smaller percentage of brakes to axles. The two classes are 
subject to different operating regulations and to different 
laws in their relation to the post-office, the adoption of rate 
schedules, ete. The law of November 3, 1838, which is the 
fundamental railroad law of Prussia, recognizes only primary 
and secondary roads. Local roads, legally created by the 
law (Gesetz iiber Kleinbahnen und Privatanschlussbahnen) 
of July 28, 1892, are not “‘ railroads’’ within the scope of the 
law of 1838, and hence not subject to the provisions of the 
general railway legislation. Local railroads are placed in the 
same category with ordinary businesses, and as such are subject 
only to ordinary trade regulations. If, however, at any time, 
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in the opinion of the Staatsministerium a local road attains 
such a degree of importance in the public traffic that it may 
be regarded as a part of the general network of railroads, 
the state may, on the payment of the full value of such a 
railroad, and after one year’s notice, add it to the state 
system of railroads. The fourth and fifth classes have no 
significance for the purposes of this paper. Any recent 
railroad map will distinguish at least the first two classes. 

It has already been stated that the fundamental railroad 
law of Prussia is the law of November 3, 1838. In all its 
essentials it is the law of to-day. It grew out of the dis- 
cussions and negotiations on the first applications for 
“‘concessions’’ or charters, especially out of the careful 
investigations and statesmanlike considerations preceding 
the granting of the Magdeburg-Leipzig charter, which in 
turn was based upon “ Grundbedingungen der Erlaubniss 
zu offentlichen Eisenbahnen durch Privatunternehmungen”’ 
(Fundamental conditions for permission to build public rail- 
roads by private enterprise). By this law, the state, acting 
through the minister of public works, has the right, after 
the expiration of three years from the first of January next 
following the opening of the road, to supervise, approve or 
disapprove, (1) all tariff schedules, (2) any proposed change 
in existing rates, and (3) the establishment of tariff instruc- 
tions and regulations, special and differential rates. How- 
ever, the three-year limit is practically void because of the 
reservations which the state makes in granting concessions. 

The granting of concessions has from the first been sur- 
rounded by wholesome restrictions. The law aims to fix 
responsibilities and duties in every instance. It requires 
the company to furnish proof of the usefulness of the 
proposed enterprise before its application can receive atten- 
tion from the authorities. It must furnish reliable state- 
ments concerning the capacity of the territory through 
which the road is to pass to support a railroad, and to give 
reasons for the choice of a route. It must furnish objective 
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proof of its ability to meet all the requirements of the 
concession. This involves not only sufficient capital to 
build and equip the road, but also the ability to operate it suc- 
cessfully. The proposed railroad must be technically prac- 
ticable. It must neither frustrate nor make more difficult 
other and more useful enterprises. It must be permissible 
from a military point of view, and, above all, it must serve 
public interests. These preliminary requirements having 
been complied with, the detailed plan is subjected to an exam- 
ination by the president of that circuit (Aegierungsbezirk) 
in which the central office of the proposed railroad is located. 
This examination considers primarily private and local in- 
terests. All the changes which are brought up for consid- 
eration in the course of this examination, whether agreed to 
or not by the parties interested, are submitted, together with 
the plan, to the minister of public works. By the latter it 
is sent to the war office for a special examination with ref- 
erence to military interests, while mechanics and builders 
examine the technical details of the plan. The final exam- 
ination is made by the minister of public works, who pays 
special attention to the project as a whole in its relation to 
the entire system of railroads. If he finally approves the 
project, he recommends it to the king, through whose order 
the concession is finally granted. The power of the min- 
ister of public works does not cease with the grant of the 
charter, but continues during the period of construction and 
during the entire life of the road. 

The building of state roads, being an attribute of sover- 
eignty, does not require a concession. The building of a 
private road involves two elements: legal privilege and 
enterprise, or ‘‘ undertaking.’’ In the case of state roads 
only the latter element is involved. In other words, the 
building of a railroad by the state is purely an act of admin- 
istration. But before this administrative act is exercised the 
most rigid and comprehensive investigations are made, which 
are in general like those indicated above in case of private 
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railroads. Were we to trace the development of the Prus- 
sian system we should find that most of the railroads have 
been built from social and economic considerations, although 
political and military considerations have at times been pre- 
dominant factors. It is absolutely untenable, however, to 
maintain, as is sometimes done, that Prussia makes her rail- 
roads a military and a political machine. Certainly these 
elements may be discovered in the history of Prussian rail- 
roads, but one may unhesitatingly say that if there is any 
system of railroads in the world which truly and effectively 
serves all the interests of a nation, that system is the 
Prussian. 

We have already noticed three powers of the minister of 
public works over railway rates. They apply only to 
primary roads. Secondary roads may, during the first eight 
years of their existence, raise or lower rates to meet their 
own desires, provided they do not go above a certain maxi- 
mum prescribed by the minister for that period of time; and 
provided further, that their rates do not conflict with the 
general principles of rates enforced on state lines. But in 
no case can these concessions invalidate the general super- 
visory right of the state. The rates on local roads are pro- 
vided for in the law of July 28, 1892, as follows: 

“The authority upon which the approval of the project devolves is 
required to make an agreement with the owner as to time-table and 
rates, and the periods of time in which such agreements shall be sub- 
jected to revision, provided that the owner may be allowed to estab- 
lish his own rates during the first five years, and that thereafter the 
state shall only fix maximum rates, in doing which due consideration 
shall be given to the financial interests of the road.’’ 

The law reserves to the state this power, but it does not 
make it a duty; and it is the policy of the state not to interfere 
with any arrangements the owner may see fit to make, pro- 
vided he neither practices unjust discriminations nor does 
anything else contrary to the interests of the public. The 
law simply reserves to the state the right to act if circum- 
stances require it. 
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The publicity of rates is adequately secured in Prussian 
law. All railroads—state or private, primary, secondary or 
local—are required to publish their rates under the super- 
vision of the same authorities that fix them. Such publi- 
cation includes all tariffs—passenger (which are also printed 
on the tickets), freight, local, through rates, terminals, inci- 
dental fees, etc. Not only the bare schedules, but also the 
rules and regulations governing their application, as well as 
all changes which have been made in them, must be pub- 
lished. Every advance in rates must be published, together 
with the old rates, at least six weeks before they can take 
effect. Reductions likewise require the consent of the 
proper authorities and must be published. Any deviation 
from published rates is prohibited, and every person has a 
right to insist upon a computation of the price of transporta- 
tion on the basis of rates properly published, and no other. 
Any violation of these regulations may be punished in the 
ordinary courts of law. During the last decade there has 
been a tendency to shift points of dispute more and more 
from the administrative department over to the regular 
channels of the civil courts. Paragraph 35 of the law of 
1838 names the minister (then the minister of trades and 
industry) as the authority that shall decide disputes be- 
tween railroads and shippers arising out of rate-questions. 
The motive which led to such a provision was that this 
official was best fitted to give right decisions, but with the 
growth of the railroad system, and with the later develop- 
ment of the courts of justice, the opinion gained ground 
that the administrative department should be released from 
the judicial duties imposed upon it by section 35 of the law 
of 1838. Legislation of 1876 and 1883 was aimed in that 
direction, and the law of April 1, 1890, transferred all claims 
arising out of rate-questions to the ordinary courts of law for 
redress. 

In our discussion of the direct administrative organs it 
will be necessary to pass over the older organization. On 
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April 1, 1895, the Prussian railroad administration was 
completely reorganized. Previous to that time there had 
existed two distinct official bodies, or ‘‘ resorts,’’ immediately 
below the minister of public works. The latter was then, 
and is now, the executive head of the railroad administra- 
tion, and the two bodies subordinated to him were known 
as Eisenbahndirektionen and Eisenbahnbetriebsimter, respect- 
ively, the one having direct charge of the operation of the 
railroads and the other performing purely administrative 
functions. Of the Divektionen there were eleven, and of the 
Detricbsimter seventy-five. The functions of both of these 
have now been consolidated in the royal state railroad direc- 
tories, of which twenty have been created, with their seats 
at Altona, Berlin, Breslau, Bromberg, Cassel, Cologne, 
Danzig, Elberfeld, Erfurt, Essen, Frankfurt a. M., Halle 
a. S., Hannover, Kattowitz, Konigsberg, Magdeburg, Miin- 
ster, Posen, St. Johann-Saarbriicken and Stettin. Each 
directory is composed of a president, appointed by the king, 
and the requisite number of associates, two of whom, an 
Ober-Regierungsrath and an Ober-Baurath, may act as sub- 
stitutes of the president under the direction of the minister. 
Each directory has complete administrative control over all 
the railroads within its limits, although the subordinate civil 
administrative organs of the state, such as the Oberprasident, 
Regierungsprasident and Landrath have certain powers in 
the granting of concessions, police regulations, etc. The 
directory decides all cases arising out of the action of special 
and of subordinate branches of the administration; and, rep- 
resenting the central administration, it may acquire rights 
and assume responsibilities in its behalf. The directories 
may be characterized as general administrative organs, one 
of whose great functions is the proper co-ordination of all 
the parts of the railroad system. 

Below and subordinated to them are special adminis- 
trative organs, upon whom falls the duty of local adapta- 
tion and supervision. ‘There are six classes of these local 
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offices, and their names indicate in a general way their 
functions: operating, machine, traffic, shop, telegraph, and 
building offices or /uspektionen, as they are called. Shortly 
before the new system went into operation the minister 
of public works issued special business directions for each 
class of offices. The contents of each of these ministerial 
orders may be grouped under three heads: (1) the posi- 
tion of the office in the railroad service; (2) its jurisdic- 
tion in matters of business; (3) general provisions. To 
give a detailed analysis of the functions of the local offices 
is out of the question here. It should be added, how- 
ever, that all phases of the service, whether from the point 
of view of the railroads or of the public, are carefully pro- 
vided for. Thus one of the foremost duties—'‘‘ die vor- 
nehmste Aufgabe’’—of the local traffic office is to maintain 
a ‘‘living union ’’ between the railroad administration and 
the public. For this purpose the chief of the office is in 
duty bound, by means of numerous personal interviews and 
observations, to inform himself concerning the needs of the 
service in his district, to investigate and to remedy com- 
plaints and evils without delay, and to take such measures 
as will secure the most efficient service. It is also one of his 
duties 40 inform the public concerning the organization and 
administration of the railroads, so as to avoid idle com- 
plaints. This single provision in the rules governing one 
of the local offices illustrates the spirit of them all. 

Private railroads, which before April 1, 1895, had been 
supervised by a special railroad commission, are now subject 
to the jurisdiction of the president of a directory and his 
alternates. This was another step toward greater unity in 
the system. The directories upon whom the supervision of 
the private roads devolves are those at Altona, Berlin, Bres- 
lau, Cassel, Cologne, Elberfeld, Erfurt, Essen, Frankfurt a. 
M., Halle, Hannover, Konigsberg, Magdeburg, Minster, 
St. Johann-Saarbriicken and Stettin. As there are twenty 
directories, and only sixteen supervise private railroads, it is 
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evident that jurisdictions for private roads are not identical 
with those of directories. Nor does each directory have an 
equal number of miles of private or state roads within its 
jurisdiction. This depends largely upon the geographical 
distribution of the railroads and upon the intensity of the 
traffic. Thus, the Berlin directory supervises 587 kilometers 
of state roads, while Halle has 11,884 kilometers. The 
other directories lie between these two extremes. It may 
be added that on April 1, 1895, the private roads represented 
together only 2200 kilometers (not including Anschlussbah- 
nen and 71 kilometers rented to private parties) against 
27,060 kilometers * of state roads, of which 10,479 kilome- 
ters contained two or more tracks. 

All Prussian railroads, then, whether state or private, are 
subject to the jurisdiction of a carefully graded administra- 
tive system—local, intermediate and central—each part of 
which is connected with every other part in such a manner 
that, without interfering with the ability to act promptly in 
cases of emergency, every act not only finds its responsible 
agent, but the central organ can also make its influence felt in 
the remotest branch of the system, and at the same time not 
transcend its responsibility to the public. 


Advisory Councils and other Bodies. 


Whether we regard the interests of the railroads and of 
the public as identical or not, there are certainly times when 
harmony between the two does not exist. This may be due 
to the failure of each to understand the other, or to some 
wrongful act which one of them may have committed. 
Whatever the cause, if such circumstances do arise, any 
organ which can promptly and prudently remove the friction 
performs an admirable service in the interests of public traf- 
fic. Such an agent is found in Prussia in the advisory 
councils and other bodies which co-operate with the legally 
responsible parts of the railroad administration. These 


* Increased to 27,911 km. by the close of 1896. 
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councils are created by law and are required to meet regu- 
larly for the purpose of co-operating with the state adminis- 
tration upon all the more important matters pertaining to the 
railway traffic, especially time-tables and rate-schedules. 

The first German advisory council was organized in the 
federal domain of Alsace-Lorraine. Through an impulse 
given by the chamber of commerce of the city of Miilhausen, 
a conference between the representatives of the chambers of 
commerce of Alsace-Lorraine and the general imperial rail- 
road directory at Strassburg was held at Miilhausen on 
October 21, 1874. Organization, composition and functions 
of the council were agreed upon during the first session. 
Originally its membership was confined to the chambers of 
commerce of Alsace-Lorraine, but later representatives of 
the various agricultural and industrial bodies were also ad- 
mitted. All matters falling within the domain of at least two. 
chambers of commerce could be brought before the council. 

The proceedings of this conference made such a favor- 
able impression upon the federal railroad commissioner 
that he attempted, although without immediate success, to 
induce the other German railroads, both state and private, 
to assist in this movement toward a closer union and a better 
understanding between the commercial and railroad inter- 
ests, by instituting similar councils. ‘The circular letter of 
the commissioner, addressed to the railroads on January 11, 
1875, is one of the most significant steps in the development 
of the councils. 


‘*This arrangement,’’ says the letter ‘‘ primarily strives to establish 
an intimate connection between the places entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the railroads and the trading classes. It will keep the 
representatives of the railroads better informed as to the changing 
needs of trade and industry and maintain a continued understanding 
between them; and, on the other hand, it will impart to commerce, 
etc., a greater insight into the peculiarities of the railroad business 
and the legitimate demands of the administration, and consequently, 
by means of earnest and moderate action, it will react beneficially 
upon both sides through an exchange of views.’’ 
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This statement sounds the keynote of the whole move- 
ment. For a time the railroads were not very ready to 
respond, and the movement made little progress until the 
policy of the state to purchase private railroads was about 
to be inaugurated. The Prussian Landtag made its ap- 
proval of the first bill for the nationalization of railroads 
dependent upon certain wirthschafiliche Garantien (economic 
guarantees) which it demanded of the government. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted by the Landtag in 
1879. The minister of trade and industry had already 
taken active steps during the previous year. In 1880 a 
bill embodying the motives of the resolution of the Land- 
tag was introduced, and after having undergone various 
changes and modifications was approved and published as 
the law of June 1, 1882. 

Prussia was thus the first, and, up to the present time, 
is the only, country in which advisory bodies of this 
nature were placed upon a legal basis. The law is en- 
titled Gesetz, betreffend die Einsetzung von Bezirkseisen- 
bahnrathe und eines Landeseisenbahnraths fir die Staats- 
bahnverwaltung. As the name indicates, it creates a class. 
of advisory boards or councils known as Bezirkseisenbahn- 
vathe (circuit councils), and one national council, called 
Landeseisenbahnrath. The national council is the advisory 
board of the central administration, and the circuit councils. 
of the railroad directories. Since the reorganization of the 
railroad administration, April 1, 1895, eight circuit councils. 
have been in existence, with their seats in Bromberg, 
Berlin, Magdeburg, Hannover, Frankfurt a. M., Cologne, 
Erfurt and Breslau. It will be remembered that there are 
twenty directories, so that a circuit council serves as an 
advisory board for more than one directory. The national 
council is composed of forty members, holding office for 
three years. Of these, ten are appointed and thirty are 
elected by the circuit councils from residents of the province 
or city, representing agriculture, forestry, manufacture and 
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trade, according to a scheme of representation published in 
a royal decree. Of the appointed members, three are named 
by the minister of agriculture, domains and forests; three 
by the minister of trade and industry; two by the minister 
of finance; and two by the minister of public works. An 
equal number of alternates is appointed at the same time. 
Direct bureaucratic influence is guarded against by the 
exclusion from appointment of all immediate state officials. 
The elective members are distributed among provinces, 
departments and cities, by the royal order to which reference 
has just been made, and both members and alternates are 
elected by the circuit councils. The presiding officer and 
his alternate or substitute are appointed by the king. In 
addition, the minister of public works is empowered to call 
in expert testimony whenever he may think it necessary. 
Such specialists, as well as regular members, receive for their 
services fifteen marks (about $3.60) per day and mileage. 

The national council meets at least twice annually, and 
deliberates on such matters as the proposed budget, nor- 
mal freight and passenger rates, classification of freight, 
special and differential rates, proposed changes in regula- 
tions governing the operation of railroads and allied ques- 
tions. It is required by law to submit its opinion on any 
question brought before it by the minister of public works; 
or, on the other hand, it may recommend to the minister 
anything which it considers conducive to the utility and 
effectiveness of the railroad service. Its proceedings are 
regularly submitted to the Land/ag, where they are consid- 
ered in connection with the budget, thus establishing ‘‘ an 
organic connection ’’ between the national council and the 
parliament. In this way the proceedings are made accessible 
to every one, and an opportunity is given to approve or dis- 
approve what the council does, through parliamentary rep- 
resentatives. The system is one of reciprocal questioning 
and answering on part of the minister of public works, the 
national council and the parliament. 
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The circuit councils are equally important and interesting. 
Since January 1, 1895, nine of these have been in existence. 
Their membership, which varies considerably with the dif- 
ferent councils, was fixed by the minister of public works 
in December, 1894. Any subsequent modifications which 
may have been made have no bearing on what we are con- 
sidering here. At that time the council at Magdeburg had 
only twenty-four while that at Cologne had seventy-five 
members. The nature of their composition can best be 
illustrated by presenting an analysis of the membership of 
one such council. The council of Hannover, comprising 
the railroad directories of Hannover and Minster-Westphalen, 
seems to be a fair type. In that council we find one repre- 
sentative from each of the chambers of commerce of Bielefeld, 
Geestemiinde, Hannover, Harburg, Hildesheim, Liineburg, 
Minden, Minster, Osnabriick, Ostfriesland and Papenburg, 
Verden and Wesel; one representative from each of the 
following corporations or societies: Society of German 
Foundries in Bielefeld, German Iron and Steel Industrials in 
Ruhrort, Craftmen’s Union of the Province of Hannover, 
Branch Union of German Millers in Hannover, Union of 
German Linen Industrialists in Bielefeld, Society for Beet 
Sugar Industry in Berlin, Society for the Promotion of 
Common Industrial Interests in the Rhine Country and 
Westphalen, in Diisseldorf, and the Society of German Dis- 
tillers in Berlin; four representatives from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society in Celle; three from the Provincial 
Agricultural Society for Westphalen in Miinster; one from 
the German Dairy Society in Schladen and Hamburg, the 
Society of Foresters of the Hartz, the North German 
Foresters in Hannover, the Union of Forest Owners of 
Middle Germany in Birnstein, and from the Society for the 
Promotion of Moor Culture in the German Empire; and, 
lastly, one from the Society of German Sea-fishers in 
Berlin. This one illustration is probably sufficient to show 
the thoroughly representative character of the circuit 
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councils. Ifa circuit comprises railroads covering territory 
of other German states, the chambers of commerce, indus- 
trial and agricultural societies of such territory may also be 
represented in the council. The minister of public works 
has power to admit other members, and frequently does so 
when the nature of the questions upon which the council 
deliberates makes it desirable. Thus, at a meeting in which 
the rates on coal and coke—to be noted hereafter—from the 
Rhenish mining districts to the seashore were to be con- 
sidered there were present an Odber-prasident accompanied by 
an assessor, a deputy of a Regierungsprasident, a Landrath 
(these three are civil administrative officers presiding over a 
province, circuit, and department, respectively), a repre- 
sentative of the Upper-Mine-Office at Bonn and at Dortmund, 
of the Royal Mine Directory at Saarbriicken, of the Royal 
Railroad Directory at Hannover, of the Dortmund & Gronau 
& Enscheder Railroad Company (private), in addition to 
the regular representatives and voting members. 

The circuit council, as has been indicated above, stands in 
a relation to the railroad directory similar to that of the 
national council to the minister. The law makes it man- 
datory upon the directory to consult the circuit council on 
all important matters concerning the railroads in that cir- 
cuit. This applies especially to time-tables and rate- 
schedules. On the other hand, the council has the right, 
which it freely exercises, of making recommendations to the 
directory. In case of emergency the directory may act 
according to its own judgment, independently of the council, 
but it is required to report all such cases to the standing 
committee of the council and to the council itself. This 
provision supplies the elastic element which enables the 
railroads to meet momentary wants. The standing com- 
mittee of the council is an important body. It meets regu- 
larly some time before the full council holds its sessions, and 
its proceedings form the basis of the deliberations in the 
council. The committee receives petitions, memorials and 
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other communications. The bearers of these are invited to 
appear before the committee and to advocate their cause. 
Questions are asked and answered on both sides, and after 
all the arguments have been presented the committee votes 
upon the petition or request, usually in the form of a resolu- 
tion adopted by majority vote recommending the council to 
accept or reject the demands made in the petitions. The 
action of the committee is reported, on each question, by a 
member designated for that purpose, to the full council at 
its next session. While the decision of the committee is 
usually accepted by the council, it in no way binds that 
body. Before the council meets each mewber has an oppor- 
tunity to examine the arguments presented before the com- 
mittee and the facts upon which its decisions are based. If 
the advocates of the petitions before the council present new 
evidence, or if the recommendations of the committee are 
shown to be unsound, the council simply reverses the 
decision of the committee. Of the nature of these petitions 
I shall speak later. 

These advisory councils have spread into Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Hesse, Oldenburg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Austria, Italy, Russia, Denmark, Roumania, and, in a much 
modified form, into France. An examination of the coun- 
cils in these countries shows the same principle underlying 
them all: she representation of all the different economic 
interests in the conduct of the railroads. In composition and 
organization they are much alike. They owe their existence, 
however, not, as in Prussia, to law, but simply to adminis- 
trative orders. In Switzerland there are no real advisory 
councils, but the public is represented by the regular civil, 
commercial and industrial organizations. These submit 
memorials to the Department of Railroads and Post. The 
wishes of the public as to the time and frequency of trains 
are presented regularly twice each year by the cantonal 
governments. The railroad department then calls a joint 
session of the representatives of the cantons and of the 
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railroad companies, where these questions are considered. 
In passing, we may notice, among civilized nations, the 
absence of England and of the United States from this list. 

There are still other bodies which, although not created by 
law and not confined in their activity to Prussia, have long 
exerted a powerful influence throughout the empire. Fore- 
most among these stands the Generalkonferenz (General Con- 
ference). Under its guidance the modern German system 
of rates, called Reformtarif, has been systematically devel- 
oped. The general conference meets annually, and dis- 
cusses matters relating to tariffs, fees, operating regulations, 
etc. Thus, at a recent meeting the conference disposed of 
no less than fifty-three different items, relating mostly to the 
classification of goods and the adjustment of rates, all of 
which, as in case of the circuit councils, had been previously 
considered in subordinate bodies whose deliberations lie at 
the basis of the proceedings in the general conference. Itis 
composed of members representing all the German railroads, 
and votes are distributed according to the number of miles 
of road the members each represent, and the total number 
of votes increasing, of course, with the growth of the Ger- 
man system. Atthe meeting referred to, the total number 
of votes was 322, of which 51 were not represented. Of 
these 51, 28 belonged to roads having 1, 10 to those having 
2, and 1 to those having 3 votes. The Prussian state rail- 
roads had 139 votes, the Bavarian state railroads 28, those 
of Saxony 16, the state roads of Alsace-Lorraine 11, the 
state roads of Baden 10, and so on down; the remainder rep- 
resenting the smaller state and private railroads. These 
figures show the predominating influence of Prussia in the 
conference. 

Bodies subordinate to the general conference have already 
been alluded to. These are the 7arif/-Kommission and the 
Ausschuss der Verkehrsinteressenten (Tariff Commission and 
Committee of Those Interested in Transportation). The 
tariff commission is a standing committee whose members 
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represent Prussian state roads, two Swiss roads, and one of 
the railroads of Mecklenburg. It meets three times a year, 
and occupies itself with petitions and other communications 
from shippers. The committee of shippers ( Verkehrsinter- 
essenten) is composed of members representing agriculture, 
trade and industry; and some of the matters brought before 
it are previously discussed by a sub-committee. Both of 
these bodies occupy themselves almost exclusively with 
freight rates and matters immediately connected with them. 
Out of twenty-three items brought before them during a two 
days’ session in 1893, twenty-two were deliberated upon in 
joint session, although each body voted separately. The 
discussions in these sessions are so thorough that the recom- 
mendations made are, in the great majority of cases, ap- 
proved by the general conference. Those conclusions of the 
commission which are adopted in the form of a declaratory 
statement become binding upon members unless protests are 
made. Subjects discussed in the conference and commission 
may, and frequently are, brought before the councils. 
Among the various railway traffic, and rate-unions which 
might be mentioned, none have exerted an influence on rates 
at all comparable to that which has been exercised by the 
Society of German Railroad Administrations. Founded asa 
Prussian society in 1846, it became in quick succession a 
national and an international organization, embracing the 
railroads of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Lux- 
emburg, Holland, Belgium, Bosnia and Russian-Poland. 
Both state and private railroads are eligible to membership. 
A series of eight standing committees covers the special 
branches of the service, and if extraordinary matters arise 
they are referred to special committees. Questions upon 
which the society is to act must be published at least three 
months preceding the meeting. The proceedings have long 
been published in an official paper, and, through custom, 
exert a powerful influence. The attainment of uniformity, 
in construction and other matters, has been one of its great 
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aims. In Europe the necessity for international uniformity 
is much greater than with us, and in the domain of freight 
traffic this has been well attained by means of an interna- 
tional treaty, signed at Berne on October 14, 1890, by diplo- 
matic agents from Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Lux- 
emburg, Holland, Austria, Hungary, Russia and Switzer- 
land. It is officially known as the ‘‘Convention internationale 
sur le transport de marchandises par chemins de fer.’’ 

The history of this international agreement dates back to 
1874, the same year that Miilhausen inaugurated the move- 
ment which led to the institution of advisory councils. In 
that year two Swiss citizens, residents of Bale, directed to 
the governments of the surrounding states inquiries concern- 
ing their willingness to enter into an international freight 
treaty. Drafts of such a treaty were worked out in both 
Germany and Switzerland, and discussed in a congress at 
Berne in 1878. This congress submitted the draft of a treaty 
to the different governments for examination. Many objec- 
tions were raised and improvements made. Further confer- 
ences, dealing also with questions of technical uniformity, 
were held in 1882 and 1886, and on October 14, 1890, the 
draft approved by the third congress, was formally drawn up 
as a treaty and approved. The original treaty has been 
modified and supplemented in various ways, partly by 
agreements among all these countries, and partly by agree- 
ments among several of them. Every three years, or sooner, 
if one-fourth of the treaty-making states demand it, a 
general congress must be called together, to consider im- 
provements in the agreement. 

As its name indicates, the Bernese treaty applies only to 
international freight traffic. Excepting articles, the trans- 
portation of which is regularly monopolized by the post- 
offices of the contracting states, the treaty governs all ship- 
ments of goods from or through one of the states to another. 
It provides for uniform through-bills of lading, prescribes 
routes for international traffic, fixes liability in cases of delay 
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and loss, prohibits special contracts, rebates, and reductions, 
except when publicly announced and available to all, and 
prescribes certain custom-house regulations. Not the least 
important feature of the treaty is the creation of a central 
bureau, organized and supervised by the Swiss Bundesrath, 
with its seat in Berne. The duties of the bureau are five: 

1. To receive communications from any of the contracting states, 
and to transmit them to the rest of them. 

2. To compile and publish information of importance for inter- 
national traffic, for which purpose it may issue a journal. 

3. To act as a board of arbitration on the application of the countries 
concerned, 

4. To perform the business preliminaries connected with proposed 
changes in the agreement, and, under certain circumstances, to 
suggest the meeting of a new conference. 

5. To facilitate transactions among the railroads, especially to look 
after those which have been derelict in financial matters. After notice 
has been given by the bureau, the state to which the railroad belongs 
or by whose citizens it is owned can either become responsible for the 
debts of the road or permit the expulsion of the road from inter- 
national traffic. 

The expenses of the bureau are met by contributions of 
the contracting states in proportion to mileage. 

The original agreement provided that any of the states 
might withdraw at the end of three years, on giving one 
year’s notice. No such notice has ever been given. Any 
violation of the treaty can be punished in the courts, and a 
judgment having been rendered in one country, the courts 
of the others are bound to assist in its execution, unless the 
decision conflicts with their own laws. But so far as the 
question of fact is concerned there is no appeal, and a Ger- 
man court is bound to accept the findings of a court in 
France. Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Switzerland 
and, to a less extent, France have embodied provisions of 
the international code in their internal code, thus leading to 
unification beyond the limits of international traffic. To 
what extent the Bernese treaty may influence other phases 
of the national and international law of the states of central 
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Europe cannot well be foreseen. That states differing widely 
in forms of government, geographical position and commer- 
cial interests have voluntarily made themselves amenable to 
a common code of law under these circumstances, again 
impresses one with the great power and many-sided influence 
of railroads, and the healthy development of closer inter- 
national relations. The code is binding for a domain 
embracing nearly three millions of square miles and two 
hundred and sixty millions of people. It ranks in impor- 
tance with the international postal, telegraph and copyright 
unions, 
Proceedings of Advisory Councils. 

The leading features of the Prussian railroad administration 
relating to rates have now been presented. It remains to 
illustrate by means of a few sidelights from the proceedings 
how a part of the machinery acts. ‘To convey a somewhat 
detailed view of the workings of the administrative organs 
directly concerned with the operation of the railroads would 
unduly extend this paper; besides, it would be a little 
technical and not essential from the economic point of 
view. So we shall content ourselves with a brief account 
of some of the deliberations of the advisory and other 
bodies directly occupied with questions about rates. We 
shall save time by first obtaining a general idea of the 
German system of rates, for which purpose a rough summary 
of the German Reform Tariff is here given. 


German Tariff Scheme. 


Fast freight by the piece. 

Fast freight by the carload. 

Piece goods. 

General carload class Ar, in shipments of at least 5000 kg. 
General carload class B, in shipments of at least 10,000 kg. 
Special tariff A2, in shipments of at least 5000 kg. 

Special tariff I, II and III, in shipments of at least 10,000 kg. 


YH 


The rates and what pertains to them are officially published 
in volumes not unlike our monthly magazines. This tariff 
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scheme was first introduced in 1877, and through the 
influence mainly of the general conference it has become 
gradually more unified. It is obvious that the price of trans- 
portation of a good becomes less as it falls into a class farther 
down the list. The general carload classes include goods 
of higher value not enumerated in any of the special tariffs, 
while the special tariffs I, II and III embrace less valuable 
goods—their value falling by degrees—so that, generally 
speaking, 

Special tariff I includes manufactured goods. 

Special tariff II includes intermediate products. 

Special tariff III includes raw materials and bulky goods of small 


value, such as certain waste products of gas factories, tanneries, paper 
factories, slaughter-houses, etc. 


Special tariff A2 is for goods belonging to special tariffs I 
and II in consignments below 10,000 and above 5000 kg. 
Goods belonging to special tariff III, but weighing less than 
10,000 though at least 5000 kg., are transported at the rates 
of special tariff II. Then there are special rules and rates 
for such things as explosives, precious metals, vehicles, 
timber, fish, bees, meat, carrier doves, etc. Questions as to 
classification and the transference of goods from one class to 
another often arise. Here is a typical case: 

The chamber of commerce of Lennep, a Rhenish city, 
petitioned the general conference to transfer manufactured 
horseshoes—-‘‘ raw hoof-irons’’ the Germans say, but which 
will here be designated simply as horseshoes— from special 
tariff I to special tariff II. A prominent business firm 
brought the question before one of the railroad directories, 
and from there it was carried before the minister of public 
works. The minister consulted the permanent tariff com- 
mission and the committee of shippers, and finally the ques- 
tion was brought before the advisory councils. 

The petitioners asserted that the manufacture of horse- 
shoes was a new industry, which, after many costly experi- 
ments, had only recently gained a firm foothold; that the 
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trade had been gradually growing, especially with the East, 
and that consignments had been sent to Russia, Italy, 
Austria and other countries. In domestic trade, the use of 
these horseshoes had been promoted by military authorities 
and street car companies, because it lessened cost and relieved 
the blacksmith of much purely mechanical work. It 
enabled him to do better work more cheaply and with 
greater uniformity. The charge that it hindered the edu- 
cation of skillful blacksmiths was untrue. 

Extensive statistical tables were introduced to show that 
the life of the industry depended upon the desired change 
in rates. Horseshoes were subjected to the same rates as fine 
iron and steel goods, while they properly belonged to inter- 
mediate products in special tariff II. Many of the factories 
were unfavorably located, and it was one of the highest 
duties of the state to promote industrial activity in regions 
which lie away from the great channels of trade, if it could 
be done without too great a sacrifice on part of the public. 
The desired concessions on part of the railroads would do 
this. It was unjust for the representatives of the Saxon 
state railroads to assert, as they had done in the tariff com- 
mission, that the change in the classification of horseshoes 
would benefit the Rhenish industry only. Particularistic 
designs should not be suspected in a movement which was 
deeply rooted in economic necessities. The representatives 
of the Bavarian railroads had considered fiscal reasons only, 
but these alone could not be decisive. It would not be 
business-like for the state, in order to gain a temporary 
advantage, to sacrifice the very source of this gain. The 
railroads would fare worse with high rates and a stagnant 
industry than with lower rates and a prosperous industry, 
and it was safe to assert that the desired change would, 
through an increased output, ultimately yield a greater in- 
come to the railroads. The established system of rates 
would not be prejudiced; besides, when the question of 
system is balanced against that of the welfare of an industry 
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the latter should prevail. The nationalization of railroads was 
undertaken, not for fiscal but for economic reasons. 

These were the main features of the petition. The peti- 
tion, together with the records of previous deliberations on 
the question, was brought before the standing committee of 
one of the circuit councils by which the arguments were 
reviewed and 1ew evidence introduced. Can these horse- 
shoes be classed with rod-iron? Are they an intermediate 
product? Could not ploughshares and other articles 
demand a like change? What is the relation of the pro- 
posed change to the competition of Swedish iron? Is it true 
that the manufacture of horseshoes injures the craft of 
blacksmiths? Will it lead to a wider use of horseshoes and 
consequently to an improvement of agriculture? Such 
were the questions which the committee considered, and in 
response to which evidence of individuals and of societies 
was presented and subjected to the most rigid examination 
by specialists of various classes. From the committee the 
question went, as all questions considered by the committee 
do, before the full council, by which the report of the 
committee was reviewed and the horseshoe problem finally 
disposed of. 

In a similar manner both the committee and council 
deliberated upon a petition of the Agricultural Society of 
Rhenish Prussia to place street sweepings in the special 
class with fertilizers, and to reduce rates for shorter dis- 
tances, because sweepings are used only within from ten to 
twenty kilometers of the cities. The sweepings, it was 
asserted, had considerable value for agriculture, but that the 
difficulty of disposing of them had led some cities, notably 
Hamburg, to destroy them, thus depriving agriculture of a 
valuable agent. The composition and value of sweepings 
were examined and compared with other fertilizers now 
available, and the probable effect on the use of these consid- 
ered. At the same session of the committee the change in 
time-tables for the summer period was regularly considered. 
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Twenty-eight items were presented by the fourteen different 
members, involving the time and frequency of passenger 
trains. All propositions which received a majority vote in 
the committee were brought, of course, before the full 
council. 

In speaking of the composition of circuit councils refer- 
ence was made to the question of rates on coal and coke. 
One of the railroad directories brought before the standing 
committee of the circuit council a question first submitted 
in a petition of the chamber of commerce of Bielefeld and 
subsequently endorsed, either in part or entire, by other 
organizations. The petition sought a temporary suspension 
of rates applicable to coke and coal sent from the Rhenish 
mining districts to the German seashore and to foreign 
countries. The suspension was to remain in effect until the 
prices in the coal market should return to a normal level. 

In the consideration of this question the railroad directory 
asked the committee and council to deliver an opinion on 
each of the following points: (1.) Is the level of prices of 
coke and coal in the Rhenish-Westphalian district an 
abnormal one? (2.) How must the prices of coke and coal be 
constituted in order that their level may be characterized as 
normal? (3.) Should a permanent or temporary suspension 
of existing freight rates on coke and coal be recommended 
in order to effect a reduction of prices within the country? 
(4.) What markets and what rates come into consideration in 
case of the temporary or permanent suspension of the rates 
in question? Shall the rates to foreign countries or also 
the rates to the seashore bechanged? (5.) What will be the 
probable effect of the proposed suspension of rates with 
reference to the sale and the price of coal and coke within 
the country ? 

In both the committee and in the council this problem 
was thoroughly dissected. Naturally there were differences. 
Abnormal prices were thought to be prices which include an 
element of profit out of proportion to the other constituents 
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of price. On the one hand, a profit of 40 per cent was 
shown to exist, which, however, the experts present at once 
proved to be confined to two specially favored mines. In 
computations to ascertain the average selling price of coal 
there was a difference of several marks, which called forth 
the most rigid examination of the statistics and other evi- 
dence upon which the figures were based. ‘The railroad 
authorities showed that in five years the outlay for coal for 
locomotives had risen from 4% to 7 per cent of their total 
expenses, while coal was still rising, and the coal men 
showed that their costs of production had risen because of 
advances in wages and expenses connected with insurance. 
It was said that the present low rates for the transportation 
of coal had been introduced at a time when the coal industry 
had lain prostrate, and that now all other industries were 
suffering from the high price of coal, and that this advance 
in freight rates on coal and coke would check exportation 
and force down prices at home. A decrease in exportation 
was deplored by representatives of the German marine. In 
conclusion, among both the advocates and the opponents of 
the change the opinion was expressed that there was reason 
for rejoicing in the thorough airing which this question had 
received; that it would lead to a better understanding of 
actual conditions, and that the coal industry would hereafter 
be more inclined to give due consideration to the condition 
of other German industries. 

We come now to the consideration of a question which, 
perhaps even more forcibly than what has just been related, 
illustrates the comprehensiveness and fair-mindedness with 
which the railroad authorities investigate the problems 
which affect wide economic interests. It is a petition, sub- 
mitted by the minister of public works to the national 
council for an expression of opinion. The printed evidence 
sent to the council alone covers about 500 folio pages. The 
problem submitted by the minister to the national council 
was this: Giving due consideration to the financial condition 
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and the financial interests of the state, is it conducive to the 
general economic interests of the country (1) to introduce 
special reduced rates for all kinds of manures and fertilizers, 
irrespective of their nature, and, if so, what rates? (2) 
to introduce special reductions, and to what extent, for the 
transportation of (a) potassium salts—without discrimina- 
tion or only ‘‘ raw salts’’—and phosphate; and (4) lime, in 
pieces or powdered, used for fertilization ? 

This was submitted in October, 1893. During March of 
that year the Herrenhaus had passed a resolution requesting 
the government to introduce reduced special rates for fertil- 
izers, a number of which were specified in the resolution. As. 
stated in support of the resolution, the necessity for it lay in 
a cheapening of elementary utilities in order to maintain and 
promote agriculture, and to increase the receipts of the rail- 
road from the traffic with the interior. The same resolution 
had previously been adopted by the budget commission of 
the Landtag. 

In response to this resolution the minister of public 
works sought information from the minister of agriculture, 
domains and forests, and all the different agricultural 
experiment stations as to the occurrence and production 
of natural and artificial manures in different parts of the 
country, their price and value in use, and the nature of 
their application. Various commissions reported on the 
prices at which different fertilizers could be profitably used 
on different soils. The agricultural authorities showed 
where and to what extent these soils existed, and elaborate 
statistics of the railroads and manufacturers told how much 
had actually been consumed. In this lay the vital issue— 
the capacity of the land to absorb profitably artificial 
manures, and, the ability of the farmer to secure them. 
The national council said that a simple expression of its 
appreciation of the great economic significance of the use 
of both natural and artificial manures was not sufficient, but 
that an exact and conscientious examination of the effect of 
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existing rates on the widest and most effective use of these 
was necessary. The deliberations of the committee of 
shippers, the tariff commission, the general conference, and 
the evidence submitted through the minister of public 
works were all thoroughly sifted by the standing committee 
of the national council before the case went before the full 
council for its final verdict. 

Marbles, slates and pencils even have been the object of 
the most serious deliberations of bodies so large and so 
dignified as the general conference and the national council. 
A memorial was addressed to one of the railroad directories 
by the marbles, slate and pencil industry of Thiiringen, 
praying for a detariffization of these articles. The memorial 
gives a detailed account of the manufacture of marbles, 
slates and pencils in Thiiringen, and points out the places 
where it meets competition. It gives the cost of production, 
output, markets, prices and the rates of transportation. The 
conditions of the laboring population are described, and the 
probable effect of a change in rates, on their welfare, is 
analyzed. One may be pardoned for turning aside to state 
that the laborers there engaged in the manufacture of slates, 
although exposed to the danger of completely undermining 
their health, receive often no more than twelve cents for a 
day’s work of eighteen hours. American boys would smile to 
know that gray marbles sell there for 26.3 cents per thousand, 
while the polished ones cost about 29.7 cents. The railroad 
directory to which the memorial was sent addressed a letter 
of inquiry to the manufacturer of slates and pencils in West- 
phalia, whose business would be affected by the competition 
of Thiiringen, calling for information on various points relat- 
ing tothis industry. This reply, together with the memorial 
and supplementary material, was submitted, through the 
minister of public works, to the national council. 

One can not read these documents without being im- 
pressed with the sincere desire of the railroad authorities 
to do justice to all competitors, and at the same time to 
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make such changes as will better the conditions of people 
like these laborers in Thiiringen. Whether or not the 
benefits arising from a change in rates would really 
accrue to these people was most carefully considered. The 
material submitted for consideration in deciding this question, 
as in case of the preceding questions, furnished evidence on 
every point which was raised. The moderation with which 
the petitions are drafted, the high plane upon which the 
debates are carried on, the thorough conscientious and judi- 
cial-mindedness with which the arguments are balanced in 
reaching a decision, all manifest a tone not unlike that of 
the decisions of our best courts of justice. 


Summary and Remarks. 


Prussia began with a general law. In this respect her 
history is the direct opposite of that of our states. Treating 
this general law as a nucleus, legislation, royal and minis- 
terial orders and rescripts, and custom have developed two 
distinct groups of railway administrative organs, each repre- 
senting distinct sets of interests, yet both working co- 
operatively. On the one hand, we have a group of organs 
which represents railroad interests in particular and which 
take the railroad point of view. The minister of public 
works, the railroad directories, the general conference 
and tariff commission and the Society of German Railroads 
fall into this group, although the two latter stand in a 
measure on the border line, and of them are none confined 
exclusively to railroad interests. Legal responsibility is fixed 
in the first two. On the other hand, we have the national 
and circuit councils with their standing committees and the 
committee of shippers. These primarily take the social and 
economic point of view. They are not legally responsible 
for the conduct of the railroads, but act as advisory bodies. 
They represent all the different interests of the nation, and 
through them every citizen has not only an opportunity but 
a right to make his wants known. 
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The marble and slate industry of Thiiringen is relatively 
insignificant, yet of vital importance to the inhabitants of 
that section of the country. We have seen how complete 
an examination the petition of these people received at the 
hands of the highest authorities of the land. A fair and 
prompt hearing can be denied to no man, rich or poor. The 
railroads are made real servants. All the administrative, 
legal and advisory bodies are organically connected with one 
another and with the parliament. The lines may be drawn 
taut from above as well as from below. The elaborate 
system of local offices makes the system democratic, and the 
cabinet office and the directories give it the necessary cen- 
tralization. The system presents that unity which a great 
business requires, on the one hand; and, on the other, that 
ramification and elasticity which the diverse and manifold 
interests of a great nation need for their growth and expansion. 

In the formation of the councils the elective and the 
appointive elements are so well proportioned that it is im- 
possible to ‘‘ pack’’ any one of them. In this respect, each 
body is a check on the other. It is easy to reproach the 
system with ‘‘ bureaucracy,’’ but to give adequate support 
to such a stigma would be an impossible task. We need 
only recall the analysis of the membership of one of the 
councils. Farmers, dairymen, fishermen, foresters, traders, 
miners, manufacturers—the long array of human _ profes- 
sions have here their representatives. One representative 
may shape his views according to some particular philosophy 
of the state. Another will at once restore the balance by pre- 
senting the opposite. One member may make extreme state- 
ments about some branch of trade or industry. Another will 
furnish exact information for its refutation. I doubt whether 
we can find anywhere in the world deliberative or adminis- 
trative bodies in which the tone and the many-sidedness of the 
proceedings, the amount and variety of special knowledge 
displayed, and the logic of the debates present more points 
of excellence than in these councils and other bodies. 
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If from the point of view of the railroads nothing should 
come of these proceedings—a most violent assumption— 
the information brought together would alone make them 
invaluable. No investigating committee of congress or 
legislature ever had such an array of talent in every field 
at its disposal and under its control as is found in one of 
these councils or commissions. 

It is not my purpose here to present new schemes or to 
suggest ways and means by which existing institutions of 
our own country might be modified to perform similar 
functions. But let me ask whether, if our coal and iron 
industry, or fruit and cattle raising, or any other industry 
were to receive an examination like that given to the 
Rhenish coal and coke industry, many things might not be 
different from what they now are. Imagine a well-organized 
assembly whose members could speak for the railroads, 
for wheat and cattle, for fruit and steel, for forests and 
for mines, and is it not probable that the effects anticipated 
in the circular letter of 1875 would make themselves felt 
also in the United States? Both our railroads and the 
public have repeatedly gone to extremes because neither 
understood the other. A system like the Prussian, reveals 
the railroads to the public and the public to the railroads. 
It tends to remove blind prejudice and violent measures 
on both sides. By reflecting accurately the existing condi- 
tions, these conferences lead to tolerance, forbearance and 
mutual concessions. The conclusions reached often have as 
salutary an effect on industrial situations as suspended 
judgments of our courts on defendants. It would be difficult 
to find in Prussia to-day, among the representatives of 
any class or interest, objections to the entire railroad 
system which are not relatively insignificant. Both the 
public and the railroads have gained more and more as the 
system has developed. 

It will doubtless have been noticed that in the discussion 
of the council proceedings the decisions and their effect were 
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not stated. It was my purpose simply to show the nature 
of the councils, and either a negative or an affirmative vote 
would throw no additional light on the problem. Without 
a full presentation of local details it could mean little to state 
that the council voted to place sweepings into the special 
tariff with fertilizers. 
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AMERICA. 

Bowdoin College.—Dr. Henry Crosby Emery* has been advanced 
to the position of Professor of Political Economy and Sociology at 
Bowdoin College. During the past year he published: 

** Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United 
States.’ Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Vol. VII, No. 2. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. R. C. H. Catterallt has been advanced 
to the position of Instructor in History at the University of Chicago. 
He has written: 

“*The Issues of the Second Bank of the United States.’’ Journal of 
Political Economy, September, 1897. 


Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson} has been advanced to the po- 
sition of Professor of Sociology in the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His recent publications include the following: 


“‘Methods of Helping the Poor.’’ Proceedings of Illinois County 
Commissioners, 1896. (Also published in Charities Review, February, 
1896. ) 

“Crime and its Social Treatment.’’ Chicago Daily Tribune, June 
14, 1896. 

“The German Inner Mission.’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
March, May, July, 1896. 

“Preventive Measures, Educational and Social.’’ Proceedings of 
National Prison Association, 1896. 

“Ethics of School Management.’’ Proceedings of Northern IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Association, April, 1896. (Published also in the 
University Record. ) 

** Voluntary Organization in Social Movements.”” Proceedings of 
American Economic Association, April, 1896. 

‘Christianity and Childhood.”’ Biblical World, December, 1896. 

Development of Doctrine in the Epistles’ (containing a summary 
of primitive social teachings of Christianity). Pp. 116. American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1896. 

* See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 350, September, 1896. 


+ See ANNALS, Vol. vii, p. 92, January, 1896. 
3 See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 274, September, 1894. 
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“Principles and Methods of Charity Organization.”” Proceedings 
of National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1896. 

“Civil Service Reform in Public Institutions.” bid. 

“The Principle of Charity Organization in Towns and Villages.’’ 
Proceedings of Illinois State Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1896. 

ne in Philanthropy.’’ The Open Church, 1897. 

“The Social Spirit in America.”’ Pp. 350. Meadville, Pa., 1897. 

“Comparative View of American Poor Laws.’’ National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, 1897. (Also published in Charities 
Review, August, 1897. ) 


Dr. Frederic W. Sanders has been appointed Lecturer in Statistics 
at the University of Chicago. Dr. Sanders was born January 17, 1864, 
in Westchester County, N. Y. His early education was obtained in 
the public schools of New York City. In 1883 he graduated from the 
College of the City of New York with the degree of A. B, During the 
next four years he was engaged in teaching, in editorial work, in the 
employ of the government, and in studying law. From 1887 to 1891, 
he practiced law in Rochester, N. Y., and in eastern Tennessee. He 
then entered Harvard University and engaged in post-graduate work 
for one year, receiving the degree of A. M., in 1892. The succeeding 
year he was minister of the Unitarian Church, in Asheville, N.C. He 
then entered the University of Chicago for post-graduate study, re- 
maining there until 1895, and receiving that year the degree of Ph.D. 
During these two years he was Assistant Editor of Unity and New 
Unity. He was appointed University Fellow in Sociology at Columbia 
University, remaining there during the year 1895-96. The past year 
he has lectured for the University Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Sanders has written the following: 

“Social and Ethical Teaching of Mohammed.” Quarterly Calen- 
dar, University of Chicago, November, 1894. 

“Outline Criticism of Herbert Spencers Philosophy of the Know- 
able.” The Unitarian, February, 1895. 

“Outline Criticism of Herbert Spencer's Philosophy of the Unknow- 
able.” Ibid., March, 1895. Republished in the Indian Messenger 
(Calcutta), Vol. XII, No. 13. 

“Islam: Past and Present.” Arena, June, 1895. 

“A Brief Critical Examination of Herbert Spencer’s System of 
Ethics, with Particular Reference to its Consistency.’’ The Unitarian, 
August, 1895. 

“The Natural Basis of Interest.’” Journal of Political Economy, 
September, 1896. 
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Dr. Francis W. Shepardson* has been advanced to the position of 
Assistant Professor of History at the University of Chicago. He has 
recently contributed several papers to the Dial, and to the Denison 
Quarterly on special subjects in American history. 


Mr. Edwin E. Sparks ¢ has been advanced to the position of Assistant 
Professor of History in the University Extension Department of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Sparks has written the following: 

“Panoramic Historical Writing.’’ Dial, December 1, 1896. 

“The Preservation of Historical Material in the Middle West.” 
Ibid., April 16, 1897. 

“Certain Methods of Teaching United States History.’ Teachers’ 
Institute, May, 1897. 


Dr. James Westfall Thompson has been advanced to the position of 
Associate in History at the University of Chicago. Dr. Thompson was 
born June 3, 1869, at Pella, Iowa. His early education was obtained 
in the public schools of New York City, and in private academies at 
Somerville and New Brunswick, N.J. In 1888 he entered Rutgers 
College and graduated in 1892 with the degree of A. B. From 1892 to 
1895 he was engaged in post-graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, holding a Fellowship in History during 1893-95, receiving 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1895. Since then he has been Assistant 
in History at Chicago University. Dr. Thompson is a member of the 
American Historical Association, and the Political Science Associa- 
tion of the Central and Western States. He has contributed a number 
of articles upon historical literature to the Dial. 


Cornell College.—Dr. George H. Alden has been appointed Profes- 
sor of History at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Professor Alden 
was born August 30, 1866, at Tunbridge, Vermont. His early educa- 
tion was obtained in the public schools at Waseca and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. He entered Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, in 
1885, and graduated in 1891 with the degree of B.S. The following 
year he was Superintendent of Public Schools at Tracy, Minnesota. 
The succeeding four years he pursued post-graduate study as follows: 
Harvard University, 1892-93; University of Chicago, 1893-95; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1895-96. He received the degree of A. B. from 
Harvard in 1893, and the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1896.t During the past year he has been Acting Assistant 
Professor of History at the University of Illinois. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 275, September, 184. 
+See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 352, September, 1896. 
See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 366, September, 1896. 
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Professor Alden has written: 
“New Governments West of the Alleghenies before 1780.’’ Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, Vol. II, No. 1. Pp. 74. 1897. 


Harvard.-—Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of Professor of History at Harvard University. Dr. Hart was 
born on July 1, 1854, at Clarksville, Pa. His early education was 
obtained in the schools of his native county and the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He entered Harvard in 1876, and graduated in 1880 
with the degree of A. B. He then pursued graduate studies at Harvard 
University 1880-81; University of Berlin 1881; University of Freiburg 
1882-83; and the School of Political Science at Paris 1882-83. Dr. 
Hart received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Freiburg in 
1883, and the same year was appointed Instructor in American History 
at Harvard University. In 1886 he was appointed Instructor in His- 
tory at Harvard, and in 1887 Assistant Professor of History. 

Professor Hart is a member of the following societies: Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, Har- 
vard Historical Society, American Historical Association, Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, American Statistical Association, Harvard 
Teachers’ Asssociation, National Geographic Society, Shepard His- 
torical Society of Cambridge, and the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Good Citizenship. 

Professor Hart is an editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
and of the American Historical Review. Ue has contributed articles 
at various times to the A//antic Monthly, Forum, Review of Reviews, 
New Review, Chatauquan, New England Magazine, Bond Record, 
Political Science Quarterly, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Maga- 
zine of American History, Educational Review, Academy (Syracuse), 
School Review, Nation, Outlook, Congregationalist, and various Bos- 
ton and Cambridge newspapers. He has also contributed to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, American Historical 
Association, National Educational Association, and the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. Besides these he 
has written: 

“The Coercive Powers of the Government of the United States.” A 
thesis presented to the University of Freiburg for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. August, 1853. Part III. ‘Coercive Provisions of the 
Constitution.”” Pp. 22. Ejisenach, Germany, 1885. 

‘Topical Outline of the Course in History of the North American 
Colonies and their Growth into a Federal Union (1492-1789), given 
at Harvard College in the Academic year 1885-1886.” Pp. 165. 
Cambridge. 
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“Introduction to the Study of Federal Government.’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Publications. Harvard Historical Monographs, No. 2. Pp. x, 
200. Boston, 1891. 

“Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History.” Pp. iv, 14, with 
colored maps. New York, 1891. 

“Formation of the Union, 1750-1829."" With five maps. ‘‘Epochs 
of American History,’ Vol. Il. Pp. xx, 278. New York and London, 
1892. 

“Practical Essays on American Government.” Pp. viii, 311. New 
York, 1893. 

“‘Revised Suggestions on the Study of the History and Govern- 
ment of the United States.’’ Pp. 164. Cambridge. 

“Studies in American Education.” Pp. viii, 150. New York and 
London, 1895. 

‘‘Methods of Teaching History.’’ Boston, 1885. (With A. D. 
White and others.) 

“Guide to the Study of American History.” Pp. xvi, 471. Boston 
and London, 1896. (With Edward Channing.) 

“Harvard Debating. Subjects and Suggestions for Courses in Oral 
Discussion.”” Pp. 55. Cambridge, 1896. (With George Pierce Baker. ) 

‘(American History Leaflets.’ 35 numbers. New York, 1892-97. 
(Edited with Edward Channing.) 

“American History Told by Contemporaries.”” Vol. I. ‘Era 
of Colonization, 1492-1689.’’ Pp. xviii, 606. New York and London, 


1897. 


Haverford College.—Mr. Don Carlos Barrett has been appointed In- 
structor in Political Science and History at Haverford College, Pa. 
Mr. Barrett was born April 22, 1868, at Spring Valley, Ohio. He at- 
tended the public schools of his native place, and in 1885 entered 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. He graduated from that institution 
in 1889 with the degree of Ph.B. From 1889 to 1892 Mr. Barrett was 
engaged in teaching in the schools of Fountain City and Muncie, Ind. 
The next year he was Instructor in History and Economics at Earlham 
College. He then engaged in post-graduate study at the University 
of Chicago (1893-94), and at Harvard University (1895-96). He re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from Earlham College in 1893, and the 
same degree from Harvard in 1896. During the past year he has been 
Assistant in Economics at Harvard University. 


lowa State University.—Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh* has 
been advanced to the position of Professor of Government Adminis- 


*® See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 516, November. 1896. 
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tration at the Iowa State University. His recent publications include 
the following: 

Important Manuscript.” lowa Historical Record, January, 
1897. 

“Documentary Material Relating to the History of Iowa.” Vol. 
II, containing material on Local Government. State University of 
Iowa. (In press.) 


Kansas Agricultural College.—Dr. Edward W. Bemis* has been 
appointed Professor of Economic Science at the State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kans. Since leaving the University of Chicago 
in 1895, Dr. Bemis has engaged in varied lines of work in economics. 
He has given courses of lectures at the University of Wisconsin, and 
Syracuse University, and has appeared by invitation before the com- 
mittees of the Legislature of New York and the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, who were engaged in investigating the gas question. He has 
contributed many articles on municipal problems to the Mew York 
Journal, the Chicago Record, and the Bibliotheca Sacra, of which he 
was an associate editor, and he made the special studies for the 
United States Department of Labor and the Illinois Bureau of Labor 
Statistics referred to below. His publications of the last five years are : 

“Recent Results of Municipal Gas Making in the United States.” 
Review of Reviews, February, 1893 

‘*The Discontent of the Farmer.’’ Journal of Political Economy, 
March, 1893. 

“The Silver Situation in Colorado.”” Review of Reviews, Septem- 
ber, 1893. 

“Local Government in the South and Southwest.’’ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, in History of Political Science, Vol. XI, Nos. 11 
and 12. 

‘Co-operative Life Insurance.” Johnson’s Encyclopedia, new 
edition. 

“The Homestead Strike.”” Journal of Political Economy, June, 
1894. 

“Relation of Labor Organizations to the American Boy, and to 
Trade Instruction.”” ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, Sep- 
tember, 1894. 

“The Chicago Strike of 1894.’ Revue d’ Economie politique, July, 
1895. 

“The Restriction of Immigration.” Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1896. 

“Co-operative Distribution.” Bulletin of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, September, 1896. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. iii, p. 90, July, 1892. 
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“The Question of Free Coinage of Silver.’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, 
October, 1896. 

“Municipal Lighting.’ New York Independent, May 6, 1897. 

“Chicago Gas and Chicago Sireet Railway Report of the Illinois 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1896.’ (In press.) 


flr. Frank Parsons has been appointed Professor of History and 
Political Science at the State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 
Professor Parsons was born November 14, 1854, at Mount Holly, N. J. 
His early education was obtained at a private school in Mount Holly, 
In 1869 he entered Cornell University, and graduated in 1873 with the 
degree of B.C. E. He pursued the profession of civil engineering for 
a year, and then engaged in teaching in Southbridge, Mass. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in Boston in 1881. Since 1887 
Professor Parsons has been engaged in the work of editing and revis- 
ing legal text-books for Little, Brown & Co., and since 1891 he 
has been a Lecturer in the Boston University School of Law, which 
lectureship he will continue to hold. He is also one of the lecturers 
for the National Direct Legislation League. Besides numerous maga- 
zine articles on Proportional Representation, the Referendum, etc., 
Professor Parsons has written the following: 

““The World’s Best Books.” Boston, 1893. 

“Our Country’s Need.’’ Boston, 1894. 

‘*The Telegraph Monopoly.”’ The Arena. 

“The People’s Lamps.’ Ibid. 

“Philosophy of Mutualism.’’ Boston. 

‘Government and the Law of Equal Freedom.” 

“The Drift of Our Country.” The New Time. 

“Public Ownership of Monopolies.” 


lr. Thomas E. Will,* Professor of Economics and Philosophy at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, has been elected President of 
that institution. Professor Will’s recent publications include the 
following: 

‘Abolition of War,” with data and bibliography. Arena, Decem- 
ber, 1894. 

“Bibliography of Charity.” Ybid., January, 1895. 

“Bibliography of Gambling.” bid., February, 1895. 

to Organize the Union for Practical Progress.’ bid., 
March, 1895. 

‘The Problem of the City.” American Magazine of Civics, Sep- 
tember, 1895. 

“The End of Education.”” The Open Court, October 17, 1895. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 416, November, 1894. 
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“Bibliography of the Literature of the Land Question.” August, 
1896. 
Social Movement in England.’ New York Christian Advo- 
cate, 1896. 

‘‘Modern Wealth- Distribution and Some of its Corollaries.”” Stu- 
dents’ Herald, February 10, 1897. 

“College Conservatism,’’ Industrialist, August 16, 1897. 

“The Warfare of Science,’ \bid., September 2, 1897. 

“The Owners of the United States,” Ibid., September 13, 1897. 

“Public Ownership and Socialism,’’ Ibid., October 11, 1897. 

Leland Stanford Junior University.—Dr. Clyde A. Duniway* has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of History at the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. He has written: 

‘Restrictions upon the Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts.” 

‘Graduate Courses, 1897-1898. ( Editor-in-Chief. ) 


Dr. Edward Dana Durand has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Stanford University, with leave of absence until Sep- 
tember, 1898. Dr. Durand was born October 18, 1871, at Romeo, 
Macomb County, Mich. He attended the public schools of his native 
place and of Huron, So. Dak., and the preparatory school of Yank- 
ton College. In 1889 he entered Oberlin College, graduating with the 
degree of A. B. in 1893. From 1893 to 1895 he pursued post-graduate 
studies at Cornell University and received the degree of Ph. D. from 
that institution in 1896.¢ During the past two years Dr. Durand has 
been Legislative Librarian in the New York State Library, having 
charge of the statutes and documents of New York and other states and 
countries. He will continue this work during the present year. Dr. 
Durand has written the following: 

‘Voting Machines.” Johnson’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia,” 1894. 

‘‘Political and Municipal Legislation in 1895."" ANNALS, May, 
1896. 
“Comparative Summary and Index of Legislation by States in 
1895." Pp. 310. New York State Library, Legislative Bulletin, No. 
6, 1896. 

“Political and Municipal Legislation in 1896.’ ANNALS, March, 
1897. 

“Comparative Summary and Index of Legislation by States in 
1896."" Pp. 110, New York State Library, Legislative Bulletin, No. 
7, 1897. 

“Comparative State Finance Statistics, 1890 and 1895.’ Pp. 52. 
New York State Library, Legislative Bulletin, No. 8, 1897. 

* See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 354, September, 1806. 

+See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 365, September, 1896. 
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‘“*The City Chest of New Amsterdam.”” Pp.30. New York, Half 
Moon Series, 1897. 
“The Finances of New York City.’’ New York. (In press.) 


University of Michigan.—Dr. Frank H. Dixon* has been advanced 
to the position of Acting Assistant Professor of Political Economy and 
Finance at the University of Michigan, and is to fill the chair of Pro- 
fessor Adams during the absence of the latter abroad. Dr. Dixon has 
written: 

‘*The Teaching of Economics in Secondary Schools.’’ The National 
Herbart Society. Third Year-book. 


Northwestern University.—Dr. James A. Jamesf has been ap- 
pointed Professor of the History of Continental Europe at the North- 
western University. His recent publications include the following: 

“The Beginnings of University Extension in Iowa,’’ Extension 
Magazine, 1895. 

“College Education.”” Report of the Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
1895. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Mr. Edward Potts Cheyney has 
been advanced to the position of Professor of European History at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor Cheyney was born January 17, 
1861, at Wallingford, Pa. His early education was obtained in the 
public and private schools of Philadelphia. In 1879 he entered the 
University of Pennsylvania, and graduated with the degree of A. B. 
in 1883. The following year he engaged in study in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy of that institution, and in 1884 
received the degree, then conferred but since abolished, of B. F. 
(Bachelor of Finance). In 1886 he received the degree of A. M. from 
the same university. He was appointed Instructor in History at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1884, and in 1890 was advanced to the 
position of Assistant Professor of History, which chair he has filled 
until the present time. Professor Cheyney is a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society and of the American Historical Association. 
His publications include the following : 

‘Early American Land Tenures.” Pp. 26. Wharton School 
Annals of Political Science. University of Pennsylvania, 1884. 

‘\4nti-Rent Agitation in the Staleof New York.’’ Pp. 65. Polit- 
ical Economy and Public Law Series, Vol. I, No. 2. University of 
Pennsylvania, 1886. 

“Recent Decisions of Courts in Conspiracy and Boycott Cases.” 
Political Science Quarterly, 1889. 

*See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 359, September, 1896. 
t+ See ANNALS, Vol. iv, p. 647, January, 1894. 
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‘Conditions of Labor in Early Pennsylvania.’” The Manufacturer, 
February-April, 1891. 

‘*Recent Tendencies in Reform of Land Tenure.’’ ANNALS, Novem- 
ber, 1891. 

‘Historical Introduction’’ to Report of State Bureau of Statistics of 
Pennsylvania on Commerce and Shipbuilding on the Delaware, 1891. 
Pp. 80. 

Farmerbund in den Vereinigten Staaten.” Archiv fiir 
Gesetzgebung und Statistik, March 1892. 

‘(A Third Revolution.’’ ANNALS, May, 1892. 

“Die Achtstundenbewegung in den Vereinigten Staaten.’’ Archiv 
fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik, December, 1892. 

‘Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century.” 1895. 

As editor of the University of Pennsylvania ‘‘ Series of Translations 
and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History,’’ Pro- 
fessor Cheyney has prepared the following numbers: 

“Early Reformation Period in England;”’ 

“England in the Time of Wycliffe;” 

“English Constitutional Documents,” 

‘“‘Manorial Documents;’’ 

“English Towns and Gilds;” 

“Documents Illustrative of Feudalism.” 


Ursinus College.—Dr. James Lynn Barnard has been appointed 
Professor of History and Political Science at Ursinus College. Dr. 
Barnard was born on July 9, 1867, at Milford, N. Y. He attended the 
high school at Cooperstown, N. Y., and in 1888 entered Syracuse Uni- 
‘versity, from which institution he graduated in 1892 with the degree 
of B.S. The next year he was Instructor in Mathematics and Politi- 
cal Economy at Epworth Seminary, Epworth, Iowa. He then entered 
the University of Pennsylvania for post-graduate study, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. from that institution in 1897. While studying at 
‘the University of Pennsylvania he was Instructor in Mathematics and 
History at the Koehler Institute, Philadelphia. Professor Barnard is 
-a member of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


West Virginia University.—Hon. Richard Ellsworth Fast has 
been appointed Instructor in History and Political Science at the West 
Virginia University. Mr. Fast was born on October 31, 1858, at White 
Day, Monongalia County, West Virginia. After teaching in the public 
‘schools for a number of years, Mr. Fast entered the West Virginia 
University in 1880 and remained there until 1882, when he became 
deputy clerk at the Monongalia County Court. Two years later he 
~was chosen clerk of the Circuit Court. While holding this position 
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he re-entered West Virginia University, and in 1886 graduated with 
the degree of LL.B. After the expiration of his term in 1890 he 
engaged in the practice of law. Mr. Fast has been five times elected 
Mayor of Morgantown, and in 1896 was elected to the State Senate. 
He was chairman of the joint committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution of West Virginia, and the report of this work, which he 
has prepared, is now on press. Mr. Fast has recently taken a special 
course in history at Harvard University. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Dr. Jerome H. Raymond * has been elected President of the West 
Virginia University. In addition to his administrative duties he will 
be Professor of Sociology and will give a number of courses. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Balthasar Henry Meyer has been 
appointed Instructor in Sociology and University Extension Lecturer 
in Economics at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Meyer was born 
on May 28, 1866, at Cedarburg, Wisconsin. He attended the local 
schools and the State Normal School at Oshkosh. He entered the 
University of Wisconsin, graduating in 1894 with the degree of B. L. 
He studied at the University of Berlin during the following year, 
and then returned to the University of Wisconsin to engage in post- 
graduate work. He has held a Fellowship in Economics at that 
institution during the past two years, and received the degree of Ph.D.f 
at the last commencement. Dr. Meyer is a member of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. He has written the following: 

“The Adjustment of Railroad Rates in Prussia,.”’ Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. XI. 

“The Administration of Prussian Railroads with Special Reference 
to the Adjustment of Rates.” ANNALS, Current number. 

“*The History of Railway Legislation in Wisconsin.’’ Wisconsin 
Historical Collections. (In press. ) 


IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned, the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political and 
social science, and allied subjects during the past year: 

University of Michigan.—Ira D. Travis, A. M. Thesis: 7he Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty. 


New York University.—Julius W. Knapp, A. M. Thesis: /ndis- 
criminate Charity. 


IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned, the following ap- 
pointments to post-graduate scholarships have been made for the year 
1897-98: 

*See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 298, September, 1895. 

+See ANNALS, Vol. x. p. 259, September, 1897. 
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University of Wisconsin.—Graduate Scholarships in History, 
Carl Lotus Becker, B. L., and Louise Phelps Kellogg, B. L. 


AUSTRIA, 


Cracow.—Dr. Alexander Wladimir von Czerkawski has recently 
been appointed Extraordinary Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Cracow. Born at Bursztyn in Galicia, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1867, he was educated at the gymnasium at Rzeszow, and 
entered the University of Lemberg in 1885. The following year he 
went to Cracow where he remained until he secured in 1890 the degree 
of Doctor Juris. Thereupon he pursued further special studies in 
Berlin, 18go-91, and Paris, 1892. In October, 1893, he became 
Docent at the University of Cracow, and has also been since 1894 vice- 
director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Cracow. Professor 
von Czerkawski is a member of the Juridical Philosophical Commis- 
sion of the Polish Academy of Sciences in Cracow. His publications 
have been : 

“Statystyka parcelacyi w Austryi,’’ Ekonomista Polski. Lemberg, 
1891. 

Ruch spoleczny w socyalizm.”’ Tbid., 1892. 

Teorya czystego dochodu z ziemi.’” Pp. 229. Lemberg, 1893. 

‘* Zadania panstwa na polu gospodarstwa spolecznego.’’ Ateneum, 
Warsaw, 1896. 

‘* Wielkie gospodarstwa, ich istota i znaczenie,’’ Proceedings of 
Cracow Academy of Sciences, 1896. 

“ Ruch ludnosci miasta Krakowa 1887-1894. Cracow, 1896. 

‘* De la nature et de influence des grandes exploitations,’’ Cracow, 
1896. 

‘* Recherches sur l'état de la population en Pologne a la fin du XVI 
stécle.”” Cracow, 1896. 

“ Krakau,” in ‘‘ Oestereichisches Stadtebuch.’’ Vol. VII. 


GERMANY. 


Berlin.—Dr. Ernst von Halle has recently become Private-docent 
for Political Economy at the University of Berlin. He was born at 
Hamburg, January 17, 1868, and attended the Johanneum gymnasium 
of thatcity. He pursued university studies at Munich, 1887-88 ; Bonn, 
1888-89 ; Berlin, 1889-90 and Leipzig, 1890-91. At the last named 
university he obtained the degree of Ph.D. in 1891. In the 
following year he occupied a post in the Deutsche Bank in Berlin 
and attended the economic seminaries of the university. In the fall 
and winter of the year 1892 he was occupied with studies in the archives 
of Belgian, Dutch and Hanseatic cities. From March, 1893, until April, 
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1896, Dr. von Halle traveled in the United States, Canada, the West 
Indies and in South America. Dr. von Halle is a member of the his- 
torical societies of Hamburg and Lubeck, of the Verein fir Social- 
politik and of the American Economic Association. He was the 
translator of the paper by Professor Gustav Schmoller entitled ‘‘ The 
Idea of Justice and Political Economy,’’ which appeared in the 
ANNALS for March, 1894. Dr. von Halle has written: 

‘* Die Hamburger Giro Bank und ihr Ausgang.”’ Pp. 43. Berlin, 
1891. 

** Die Fleischversorgung Berlins.’’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1892. 

“ Arbeiter-Kolonien und WNatural-Verpflegungs Stationen in 
Deutschland.”” Handel's Museum, Vienna, 1892. 

** Der freie Handelsmaklerin Bremen.’’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1893. 

“* Die Cholera in Hamburg in ihren Ursachen und Wirkungen.” 
Pp. 92. Hamburg, 1893. 

‘“‘ Briefe von der Columbischen Weltausstellung.’? Hamburgischer 
Correspondenten, 1893. 

“ Industrielle Unternehmer und Unternehmungs Verbande.”’ Pp. 
230. Leipzig, 1894. 

“ Die wirthschaftliche Krisis des Jahres 1893 in den Vereinigten 
Staaten.’’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1894. 

“* Trusts or Industrial Combinations and Coalitions.”” Pp. xvi and 
350. New York and London, 1895. 

Reisebriefe aus West Indien und Venezuela.’’ Pp. 128. Ham- 
burg, 1896. 

** Das Interesse Deutschlands, an der Amerikanischen Prasidenten 
Wahl des Jahres 1896." Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1896. 

** Zur Geschichte des Maklerwesens in Hamburg.” Pp. 44. Ham- 
burg, 1897. 

** Baumwoll-Production und Phlanzungswirthschaft in den Nord- 
Amerikanischen Siidstaaten.” Vol. 1, ‘‘ Die Sclavenzeit.”” Pp. xxiv 
and 396. Leipzig, 1897. 

Freiburg.—Dr. Heinrich Johann Sieveking has recently become 
Privat-docent for Political Economy at the University of Freiburg. He 
was born August 20, 1871, at Hamburg, and received his early education 
at the Matthias Candius Gymnasium at Wandsbek. He pursued legal 
studies at the Universities of Leipzig, Tiibingen and Strassburg, and 
philosophical studies at Gottingen, Leipzig, Berlin and Munich. He 
obtained the degree of Doctor Juris in 1893, and that of Ph.D. in 
1895. Dr. Sieveking has published: 

‘‘Das Seedarlehen des Alterthums.”’ Leipzig, 1893. 

‘Die rheinischen Gemeinden Erpel und Unkel und thre Entwicke- 
lung im rgten und 15ten Jahrhundert.” Leipzig, 1895. 
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“Hamburgische Colonisationsplane 18g0-g2."" Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, October, 1896. 

‘Die Genneser Seidenindustrie im 15ten und 16ten Jahrhundert, ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Verlagssystems.”” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 
1897. 

Géttingen.—Dr. Richard Ehrenberg has been appointed Extraor- 
dinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of Gottin- 
gen. He was born February 5, 1857, at Wolfenbittel. His early 
education was received at Wolfenbiittel and Brunswick. In 1873 he 
went into business, but began university studies in 1884. He fre- 
quented until 1887 the Universities of Munich, Gottingen and Tiibingen, 
receiving the degree of Doctor of the Political Sciences at the last 
named. After travels in England, Belgium, France and Italy, he 
became in 1889 Secretary of the Royal ‘‘ Commerz Kollegium,’’ at 
Altona, a post which he has held until the present year. In addition 
to numerous articles in Conrads ‘‘Handworterbuch,’’ Professor Ehren- 
berg has written: 

“* Die Fondspekulation und die Gezetzgebung.”” Pp. 232, 1883. 

“Ein Hamburgischer Waaren und Wechsel Preiscourant aus dem 
16ten Jahrhundert.”” Wansische Geschichtsblatter, 1883. 

“Zur Geschichte der Hamburger Handlung im s6ten Jahrhun- 
dert.’” Zeitschrift des Vereins fir Hamburger Geschichte, 1884. 

“Hamburger Handel und Handelspolitik im 16ten Jahrhundert,’’ 
Hamburgs Vergangenheit, edited by Karl Koppman, 1885. 

“Makler Hosteleirs und Borse in Briigge vom 13ten bis zum 16ten 
Jahrhundert. Zeitschrift fiir Handelsrecht, 1885. 

“Wie wurde Hamburg gross? Streifziige in der hamburger 
Handelsgeschichte.” 1. ‘‘ Die Anfange des hamburger Freihafens.” 
Pp. 109. 1888. 

“Hamburg und Antwerpen seit 300 Jahren.”’ Pp. 49. 1889. 

“Die alte Niirnberger Borse’’ Mittheilunger des Vereins fur 
Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg. 1889. 

“Die ersten tiroler Gulden.’’ Bayerische Numismatische Zeit- 
schrift, 1889. 

“Ein Finanzund social politischer Projekt aus dem 16ten Jahr- 
hundert.”’ Zeitschrift fiir die gessamte Staatswissenschaften. 1890. 

‘‘Jahresberichte des Koniglichen Commerz Kollegiumsin Altona,’’ 
1889-1896. 

‘Altona unter Schauenburgischen Herxschaft,” 1891-93. Six num- 
bers of about 70 pp. each. 

“Hamburger Handel und Schiffahrt vor 200 Jahren,’’ Pp. 34, 1891. 

“Das Konigliche Commerz Kollegiumin Altona. Pp. 67. Printed 
as MS. 1892. 
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“Hans Kleberg, der gute Deutsche sein Leben und Charakter,” 
Verein fiir Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg, 1893. 

“Francis Estrup, Rechispflege im s6ten Jahrhundert.”  Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Hamburger Geschichte, 1894. 

“Birger und Blamte.” Pp. 61. 1894. 

‘‘ Altona’s topographischer Entwickelung.’’ Pp. 38, with maps, etc. 
1894. 
der Hamburgers Handels geschichte.”’ Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fiir Hamburger Geschichte, 1895. 

‘‘Altona’s Fischerethafen und Fischmarket.”’ 1896. 

‘Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der Konigin Elisabeth.” Pp. 
362. 1896. 

“Das Zeitalter der Fugger,’’ BA. 1. ‘Die Geldmarkte des s16ten 
Jahrhundert.” Pp. 420. 1896. Bd. Il. ‘‘ Die Weltbdrsen und 
Finanzkrisen des 16ten Jahrhundert. Pp. 367. 1897. 

“Der Handel seine wirthschaftliche Bedeutung, seine nationlen 
Pfhlichten und sein Verhdliniss zum Staat.”’ Pp. 98. 1897. 

‘“* Handelshochschulen I. Gutachen von Kauflenten Industriellen 
und anderen Sachverstindigen.”” Printed as MS. Pp. 275. 1897. 

‘“‘Handelshochschulen IT. Denkschrift uber die Handelshochschule.”’ 
Pp. 56. 1897. 

“Der Ausstand der Hamburger Hafenarberiler, 1896-97.’’ Con- 
rad’s Jahrbiicher, 1897. 


Halle. —Dr. Wilhelm Kahler has become Privat-docent for Political 
Economy at the University of Halle. He was born in that city February 
5, 1871, and attended the Latin School of the celebrated Francke 
educational foundations. He pursued legal and economic studies at 
the universities of Halle and Berlin. At the former he secured in 
1893 the degree of Doctor Juris, and in 1896 that of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. From 1892 to 1896 he was Re/erendar in the service of the court. 
Dr. Kahler has written: 

‘* Die Stellvertretung im Gewerbebetrieb, eine gewerberechtliche 
Untersuchung.’’ Pp. 53. Leipzig, 1894. 

“‘Gesinderwesen und Gesinderecht in Deutschland.’ Pp. 229. Jena, 
1896. 
“‘Beitrage zur Lehre von den offentlichen Schulden.”” Vol.1. ‘‘Die 
preussiche Kommunal anleihen.”” Pp. 121. Jena, 1897. 

“Die Bedeutung des Reichsinvalidinfonds fir den preussischen 
Kommunalkredit.”” Conrad's Jahrbiicher, 1897. 


Jena.—Dr. Eduard Rosenthal was appointed last year Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at the University of Jena. He was born Septem- 
ber 6, 1853, at Wiirzburg, Bavaria, where he attended the gymnasium, 
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sium, and began his university studies. During his university studies, 
1872-76, he also attended the Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin. 
At the university of his native city, he obtained the degree of Doctor 
Juris in 1878, having been engaged in legal practice since 1876. In 
1880 he became Privat-docent at Jena, and in 1883 was appointed 
Extraordinary Professor. Professor Rosenthal is Chairman of the 
Thuringian Historical Commission. His writings include articles upon: 

“Handelsgeschafle,”” Mihlenrecht,” ‘‘Speditionsgeschafte,” *‘Un- 
lauterer Wettbewerb,’’ and “‘Geselischafien mit beschrinkter Haftung,”’ 
in Conrad's Handworterbuch. 

“Zur Geschichte des Eigrutunes in der Stadt Wurzburg.” Pp. 153. 
1878. 

“Die Rechtsfolger des Ehebruchs nach canonischen und deutschen 
Rechte.”” Pp. 104. 1880. 

“Beitrage zur deutschen Stadtrechtsgeschichte.’’ Vols. I and I. 
“Zur Rechtsgeschichte der Stadte Landshut und Straubing.’”’ Pp. 337. 
1883. 

Behérdenorganisation Kaiser Ferdinands J,’’ Archiv fur 
Osterreichischen Geschichte, 1887. 

“Geschichte des Gerichtswesens und der Verwaltungsorganisation 
Baierns.”’ Vol. I, 1180-1598. Pp. 602. 1889. 

‘Internationales Eisenbahnfrachtrecht auf Grund des internation- 
alen Uebereinkommens vom 14 Oktober, 1890.”’ Pp. 398. 1894. 

Marburg.—Dr. Karl Oldenberg * has recently been appointed Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of Marburg. 
In recent years Professor Oldenberg has published: 

“Studien aber die rheinisch-westfalische Bergarbeiterbewegung.”’ 
Pp. 124. Leipzig, 1890 

“Die Ziele der deutschen Sozialdemokratie. Pp. 104. Leipzig, 1891. 

“Der Kelinerberuf, Eine sociale Studie.”” Pp. 57. Leipzig, 1893. 

‘Der Maximalarbeitstag im Backer- und Konditorengewerbe.” 
Pp. 212. Leipzig, 1894. 

“Ueber Deutschland als Industriestaat. Pp. 45. Vortrag, Gottin- 
gen, 1897. 

“Die Generalversammlung des Vereins fir Socialpolitik 18go.”’ 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1891. 

‘Ueber den Einfluss der Verkehr auf die Koalitionsgesetzgebung.”’ 
Ibid., 1891. 

“Die heutige Lage der Commis nach neuerer Litteratur.”’ Tbid., 
1892. 

“Die Ausbreitung der Gewerkschaften in Deutschland und Eng- 
land.”’ Ibid., 1892. 

*See ANNALS, Vol. ii, p. 109, July, 1891. 
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“Neuere Zeitschrifien fir socialpolitische Berichterstattung. 
1894. 

‘Statistik der jugendlichen Fabrikarbeiter.”” bid., 1894. 

‘*‘Arbeitslosenstatistik, Arbeitsvermittelung und Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung.”” Ibid., 1895. 

“Die Form des geplanten Arbeitslosenstatistik des Deutschen 
Reiches.”” Tbid., 1895. 

“Der Berliner Bierboycott im Jahre 1894.” Tbid., 1896. 

“Der Arbeitsnachweis in Berliner Braugewerbe.”’ Ubid., 1896. 

“Die Arbeitseinstellungen in Deutschland.’ Conrad’s Handwor- 
terbuch, Vol. I, 1890. 

“Die Arbeitseinstellungen in Deutschland.’’ bid. First Supple- 
mentary volume, 1895. 

“Die Gewerkevereine in Deutschland.’’ Tbid., 1895. 

‘Ueber sociale Steuerpolitik in Preussen.’’? Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
1893. 

“Die Backer- verordnungsdebatien und die Rechtsgiltigkeit der 
Backer- verordnung.’’ Ibid., 1896. 

“Die Arbeitslosenstatistik des letzten Winters.’’ Socialpolitisches 
Centralblatt, May 8, 1893. 

“‘Arbeitslosigkeit.’’ Fiiegende Blatter aus dem Rauhen Hause. 
Hamburg, 1897. 

“‘Ortspolezei und Maximalarbeilstag.’’ Blatter fiir sociale Praxis, 
August 30 and October 25, 1893. 

“Die Arbeitslosen versicherung in Basel-stadt, Ibid., February, 
1895. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Basle.—Dr. Fritz Fleiner has recently been appointed Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at the University of Basle. He was born January 
24, 1867, at Aarau, and attended the schools of his native city and the 
gymnasium of the Cantonal School of Aargau. He studied law at the 
University of Ziirich, 1887; Leipzig, 1887-88; Berlin, 1888-89; and re- 
turned in the fall of 1889 to Ziirich, where he obtained the degree of 
Doctor Juris in 1890. He then entered legal practice in Aarau, be- 
coming in 1891 advocate and notary. After passing a year in Paris, 
Dr. Fleiner became Privat-docent at the University of Ziirich in 1892. 
In 1895 he was appointed Extraordinary Professor at the same institu- 
tion. Professor Fleiner has written: 

‘‘Obligatorische Civilehe und Katholische Kirche.’’ (Awarded the 
Royal Prize by the Law Falcuty at Berlin.) Leipzig, 1890. 

tridentinische Ehevorschrift.”’ Leipzig, 1892. 

‘Die Ehescheidung Napoleons [.”’ Leipzig, 1893. 
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“Die religidse Erzichung der kinder, nach schweizerischen Bundes- 
recht.’ Zeitschrift fiir schweizerisches Recht. N. F. XII. 

‘‘Staat und Bischofswahil in Bistum Basel.’’ Leipzig, 1897. 

“Aargauische Kirchenpolitik in der Restaurationszeit.’’ Taschen- 
buch der historischen Gesellschaft des Kantons Aargau, 1897. 


Dr. Traugott Geering has recently become Privat-docent for Statis- 
tics in the University of Basle. He was born in that city Febru- 
ary 21, 1859, and received there his early education in the gymnasium. 
He began his university studies at Basle in the year 1876, and in 1879 
went to Leipzig. After a year there anda further year in Berlin, he 
returned to Basle in 1881 for a final year’s study. His degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was granted by the university of his native city. 
On the completion of his university work Dr. Geering devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, which bore fruit in 1886 in a ‘‘History of the Trade 
and Industries of Basle.’’ In 1887 he became chief of the Swiss Com- 
mercial Statistics, in the Federal Customs Department at Berne. He 
resigned this post in 1896 to become secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Basle. Dr. Geering is a member of the Swiss historical and 
statistical associations, and has been a member of the International 
Statistical Institute since 1896. In the latter organization he has borne 
a prominent part. The session at St. Petersburg, held in August of 
the present year, discussed upon his suggestion the comparability of 
commercial statistics and his proposal for a commercial year ending 
August 31. His contributions tothe Schweizerische Blatter fir Wirt- 
schaft und Socialpolitik, and to the Schweizerische statistische Zeit- 
schrift have been numerous. He has also published: 

‘‘Handel und Industrie der Stadt Basel—bis zum Ende des X VI Iten 
Jahrhunderts.’ Pp. xxvi and 678. Basle, 1886. 

“Jahresberichte der Schweizerischen Handelsstatistik.”” 1887-95. 

“Zusammenfassender Berichte tiber den Schweizerischer Handel 
von 1885 bis 1895.’’ 

“Staatswirtschaft,” and “Volkswirtschaft.”” Articles in Fiirrer’s 
“ Volkswirtschaftslexikon der Schweiz.’’ Vols. III and IV. 

“Die Erhebungsperiode der Handelsstatistik.”’ Bulletin de 1’ Insti- 
tut Internationale de Statistique. Vol. IX. 


Berne.—Dr. Ludwig Rudolf von Salis has been appointed Honorary 
Professsor of Public Law at the University of Berne. He was born at 
Maienfeld, Grisons, Switzerland, May 28, 1863, and received his early 
training at the gymnasium of Basle. There he also began his legal 
studies at the university, and received in 1885 the degree of Doctor 
Juris. In the meantime he had pursued his studies at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg, Leipzig, Strassburg, Berlin and Paris. He entered 
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the judicial service in Basle as clerk of court, became later a member 
of the court of first instance, and in 1894 of the court of appeals. 
In 1886 he became Privat-docent at the University of Basle, and in 
1888 was appointed Ordinary Professor in the legal faculty. In the 
year 1894 Professor von Salis was Rector of the University. In the 
present year he left Basle to enter the Federal Department of Justice 
at Rerne as Chief of the Division of Legislation, etc. Besides articles 
in the Zeitschrift fur Schweizerisches Recht, Professor von Salis has 
written: 

“Beitrage zur Geschichte des Eherechts.”’ 1886. 

‘*Der Tridentinische Eheschliessungsvorschrift.’’ 1888. 

‘“‘Rechtsquellen des Kantons Graubiinden.’’ 2 Vols. 1888. 

“‘Leges Burgundiorum in Monumentae Germanice.”’ Halm, Han- 
nover. 1892. 

“Schweizerisches Bundesrecht.’” 4 Vols. 1892-95. 

“Die Religionsfreiheit in der Praxis.”’ 1892. 

“Der Erlass einer biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches."’ 1894. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have just brought out a second edition of 
Professor Bastable’s useful ‘‘Theory of International Trade,’’* of which 
the first edition was published ten years ago. Within this period 
much attention has been given to problems of foreign trade, especially 
in connection with the policy of protection. Professor Bastable is 
unswerving in his devotion to free trade, but he gives somewhat more 
extended attention to the arguments on the other side in this than in 
the previous edition of his manual. Believing in the essential sound- 
ness of the Ricardian theory of international trade, a considerable 
portion of the first five of the ten chapters of his work is devoted 
to the explanation of that theory and a refutation of its critics. The 
“applications ’’ alluded to in the title are contained in the last five 
chapters, which treat respectively of, ‘‘the influence of foreign trade 
on the internal distribution of wealth,’’ ‘‘taxation for revenue in 
its effects on foreign trade,’’ “ the rationale of free trade,’’ ‘‘ argu- 
ments for protection—reasons for its prevalence,’’ and the “‘conclu- 
sion.’’ The latter ‘‘is a negative one,’’ and is to the effect that, 
‘*governments in their dealings with foreign trade should be guided 
by the much-vilified maxim of /aissez faire.” 


Mr. Loucn’s forcible presentation of the financial relations of 
England and Irelandt has been issued in a third revised and cor- 
rected edition. In the revision he has used much important 
material gathered by the royal commission on the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. The book is a strong statement, 
couched in temperate yet vigorous language, of the disadvantages 
which Ireland suffers in her present relations to the exchequer of 
the United Kingdom. While population and wealth have decayed 
during the century, taxation has increased and the per capita burden 
is greater than ever. The actual sums collected may appear small, 
but the proportion of taxable wealth taken by the state nearly ex- 
hausts the entire income of the people above the requirements of a 


* The Theory of International Trade, with Some of tts Applications to Economic 
Policy. By C, F. BASTABLE, M.A., LL. D. Second edition, revised. Pp. xii, 183. 
Price, $1.25. London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

+ England's Wealth, Iveiand’s Poverty. By Tuomas LovuGu, M. P., with ten 
colored diagrams. Pp. 223. Price, 1s. London; Downey & Co., 1897. 
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bare subsistence, so that the slightest breath of ill-fortune causes 
widespread want and destitution. For those who desire a knowledge 
of the latest phase which the Irish question has assumed, Mr. 
Lough’s book offers a compact statement of the nature of the griev- 
ance, together with interesting suggestions of a remedy. 


REv. CORTLAND MYERS, pastor of the Brooklyn Temple, has 
printed under the title ‘‘Midnight in a Great City’’* the substance 
of some recent discourses on the moral degradation incident to 
modern urban life. The evils of tenement house life, the ruin of 
child life, the clouds in rich homes, the influences of the saloon, 
the low-grade theatres, gambling houses and houses of ill-fame are 
depicted in plain language and with a directness and power of 
illustration well fitted to arouse moral indignation, which is the 
main purpose of the book. Evils connected with the factory system 
and the mad rush for wealth at all cost and the partial rescue work 
of the hospitals and prisons, which gather in the physical and 
moral wrecks, come in for a share in the discussion. ‘The author 
has made an honest effort to get at the real facts about which he 
talks, and, though much of his observation has been necessarily 
superficial for the purposes of the scientific study of the evils in 
question, he has gone far enough to avoid many of the exaggerations 
and mistakes of similar attempts to deal with these conditions for 
the purpose of arousing the moral conscience of the community. 
He has also wisely refrained from suggesting sweeping remedies for 
specific evils on the basis of hasty generalizations. His book will 
have accomplished its purpose if it arouses its readers to study some 
of its problems more deeply than its author has yet been able to do 
and to attack them with the true Christian’s earnestness of purpose 
and love of righteousness. 


In “La Sociologie. Par Auguste Comte,’’t M. Emile Rigolage has 
issued a condensation of the last three volumes of the “‘Philosophie 
Positive,’’ which were included by Comte himself under the title 
‘*Social Physics.’’ Comte originally intended that this subject 
should make up the fourth and last volume of his ‘‘ Positive Phil- 
osophy,’’ but the work of creating the new science of sociology, 
as he termed the task, grew in his hands until it required three 
volumes, and was then regarded by its author as only the prospectus 


* Midnight ina Great City. By CORTLAND MYERS. Pp. 252. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Merrill & Baker. 1806. 

+ La Sociologie. Par Auguste Comte. Résumé par EMILE RIGOLAGE. Pp. xv, 
472. Price 7/r.50. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1897. 
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of what was to come. Rigolage published in 1881 a ‘‘ Résumé of 
the Positive Philosophy’’ in two volumes which were later translated 
into German. ‘The original French edition is now out of print and 
the present volume is practically a new edition of the second vol- 
ume of the work published in 1881. The author does not think 
that the interest in the first part of the ‘‘Positive Philosophy’’ is 
sufficient to warrant a republication of the first volume of his ‘‘ Ré- 
sumé.’’ The chief interest which English readers will take in the 
new volume consists in the significance of the publication as an 
index of the interest of French readers in this part of Comte’s writ- 
ings and their unwillingness to struggle with the heavy and mon- 
otonous style of Comte’s own writing. Even his ardent followers 
see the necessity of meeting the demand for a more palatable if less 
accurate presentation of the positive philosophy. No condensation 
could be more satisfactory than the excellent piece of literary work 
done by Harriet Martineau. In her English translation, published 
originally in 1853, and of which we have had recently a new edition 
in three volumes in the Bohn Library, she reduced Comte’s vol- 
umes to about one-fourth of their original bulk. Comte wel- 
comed her book with profuse thanks, and one of his pupils 
rendered this English translation back into French. In its French 
form it has been widely used. Yet Comte, with all his peculiarities 
of style, was not simply verbose; he had some reason, some expla- 
nation or some attempt to guard against misconception hid away 
in all his long sentences. His followers will not admit the validity 
of criticisms based on the Martineau condensation or any other, and 
those who are able to read French would better consult and read 
the original six volumes by Comte, or such parts of them as are of 
present interest and value. His French followers would render an 
ultimately greater service to the scientific study of his philosophy, 
and the present interest in Comte would doubtless justify the under- 
taking, if they would issue a really good edition of the ‘‘ Positive 
Philosophy’’ supplied with notes and a good introduction. An an- 
notated edition of part of the work, but preserving the words of the 
original as far as it goes, is also a desideratum. 


REVIEWS. 


Die Finanzverhdalinisse der Einzelstaaten der Nordamerikanischen 
Union. By Dr. ERNEST LUDLOW BOGART. Pp. xiii, 157. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1897. 

This adds another to the long list of economic studies made by 

American students under the direction of Professor Conrad. The title 
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is a little misleading, for it is not the ‘‘Finanzverhdltnisse’’ that the 
author treats of, but certain phases of the ‘‘Finanzwesen”’ of the differ- 
ent commonwealths. The book contains an introduction and four parts. 
The introduction is for German readers. It tells them, what they are 
so prone to forget, that the American commonwealths have indepen- 
dent fields of action. The first part is descriptive and historical. It 
deals mainly with the history of state debts and with the constitutional 
limitations of the power of the legislatures in regard to finance. The 
second part deals with the procedure in the formation of the budget, 
and includes in translation the author’s paper on “ Financial Pro- 
cedure in State Legislatures.’’* The third part is an analysis of the 
budgets of the different commonwealths and includes an outline of 
the different forms of taxation in use. The fourth and last part dis- 
cusses the present conditions of state debts. 

Dr. Bogart has worked at a great disadvantage, since he has con- 
sulted the works of but few of the previous writers in this field. He 
apparently has not seen Cooley’s treatise on the ‘‘ Law of Taxation,” 
nor Patten’s ‘‘Finanzwesen der Staaten und Stadte der Nordameri- 
kanischen Union,’ an admirable little pamphlet on precisely the same 
subject and published in the same series of economic studies. He has 
no references to Trotter’s ‘‘ Observations,’’ Scott’s ‘‘ Repudiation,” 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Report on the Relief of the States,"’ Wood’s ‘‘ History of 
Taxation in Vermont,’’ Ripley’s ‘“‘ Financial History of Virginia,” 
Douglas’ ‘‘ Financial History of Massachusetts ’’ nor to a number of 
other contributions to this field. Not one of the numerous cases bear- 
ing on taxation or financial procedure that have been decided by the 
courts iscited. The reports of state officials, the census, and the statutes 
form his chief sources. 

The best part of the book is the sketch of financial procedure in 
state legislatures, half of which, that dealing with appropriations, has 
already been printed in English in the ANNALS. The other half, 
dealing with the procedure in raising money, is equally good. Out- 
side of this sketch there is little that is new in the book. The first 
part is drawn mainly from Adam’s ‘‘ Public Debts,’’ and the third 
from Seligman’s various works. 

There are a number of misprints and errors. Here are a few that 
were noted. On page 6 the commonwealths are credited with spend- 
ing only $77,105,911 in 1890. Asa matter of fact they spent over $116,- 
000,000 that year. On page 7 and in the table on page 8 the states are 
charged with a debt of $228,297,093 in 1890; the figures should be 
$228,997,389. There are other misprints in the same table. On page 
8 it is stated that Wisconsin was the first state to place constitutional 


* ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 236, September, 1896. 
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restrictions upon the power of the legislature to make debts (1848), 
but that honor belongs to Rhode Island, which introduced such a 
restriction in the constitution adopted in 1842, at the close of the Dorr 
War. On pages 15 and 20 occurs the statement that the last payment 
on the old national debt was made in 1834; this should read 1836. In 
the discussion of the causes of the growth of state debts between 1830 
and 1840, no consideration is given to the fact that railroads were a 
new invention and that they were absolutely necessary at any cost in 
the Western states, In table vii, page 37, it is stated that the sessions 
of the Legislature of California are limited to 100 days. There is no 
fixed limit, but the legislators can collect a per diem for sixty days 
only. But the first legislature after the adoption of the constitution 
was allowed payment for too days. On page 112 California is omitted 
from the list of states which exempt growing crops. In the discussion 
of the forms of the tax rate, page 114, no mention is made of the 
peculiar forms of the tax base, such as the Grand List of Vermont, 
from which a new form of the tax rate arises. 

Some rather naive judgments are expressed. Thus, on page 61 it 
is said that the members of the state legislatures are convinced of the 
correctness of the ‘‘ theory of the diffusion of taxes,’’ and that hence 
they consider no tax as good asan old one. We were not aware that 
the members of the state legislatures thought seriously of any tax 
theory. On page 147 the differences in the financial systems of the 
states are spoken of as insignificant, and the author reaches the con- 
clusion that they will gradually disappear. The present tendencies 
are, however, all in the opposite direction, and the differences are 
anything but insignificant. 

The treatment of the tax systems of the different states is extremely 
confused and well illustrates the necessity of studying the system of 
each state by itself. The similarities which tempt to a general discus- 
sion are very superficial. 

CARL C. PLEHN. 


University of California. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. BY CHARLES JESSE BUL- 
LOCK, Ph. D. Pp. 511. Price $1.25. New York, Boston and 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1897. 


As another attempt to formulate in an elementary text-book the 
results of recent investigation and analysis in the field of economics, 
Dr. Bullock’s ‘‘ Introduction ’”’ will be welcomed by a wide circle of 
readers. Its perusal, it is safe to say, will arouse feelings both of 
satisfaction and of disappointment in the minds of those who seek 
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in its pages an explanation of the complex industrial phenomena 
which surround them. The book is not easy to read, nor are 
its theoretical parts easy to understand. On the other hand, it 
abounds in useful statistical information and illustrations drawn from 
actual business life, which are sure to make it interesting to stu- 
dents. The author shows a wide acquaintance with the literature of 
economics, and his references are nearly always well selected, though 
somewhat too copious for practical use. 

The work is divided into sixteen chapters, of which the longest 
(56 pp.) is devoted to the ‘‘ Distribution of Wealth,’’ while the 
shortest and concluding chapter (14 pp.) discusses the ‘‘ Economic 
Functions of Government.’’ Each chapter is followed by a short 
table of references for collateral reading, while the whole work is 
concluded by a sixteen-page bibliography, referring to French and 
German as well as to English and American literature. 

How best to introduce economics to the unsophisticated student is 
a question that perennially harasses the minds alike of teachers and 
text-book writers. With accepted methods the author of the book 
under review evidently has little patience. Instead of commencing 
with the usual observations in regard to the relations between eco- 
nomics and business, he introduces his treatise with a summary 
account of the economic history of the United States. Well-balanced 
as this account undoubtedly is, I cannot but think it out of place as 
a preparation for the chapters on economic theory which follow. The 
institutions of private property, freedom of contract, money, credit, 
and even capitalistic production, a study of whose origins would be 
most helpful to the beginner in political economy, were borrowed by 
us from the mother country. Aside from slavery, therefore, our own 
economic history has been exceedingly simple. An understanding of 
how population has increased and spread out over our West, of how 
we have utilized our natural resources, and of how manufactures and 
means of communication have grown up among us, however important 
tothe American citizen, is of little direct assistance to the student of 
economics, 

However, I agree with Dr. Bullock in believing that the ordinary 
text-books plunge too precipitately into an analysis of economic phe- 
nomena. It seems to be forgotten by the writers of these works that, 
whereas the older economists addressed themselves to the business 
community and could take for granted a thorough acquaintance with 
business phenomena, their pages will be read mainly by students 
as unfamiliar with the subject-matter of economics as with the science 
itself. It is easier to appreciate this difficulty than to discover the 
best means of coping with it. With some diffidence I would suggest as 
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a better introduction to the study of economics than industrial history, 
a concrete descriplion of the actual structure and methods of modern 
business, which should pave the way for, and in a sense, justify the 
abstractions subsequently employed. 

Coming to the portion of Dr. Bullock’s book treating of economics 
proper, a chapter on consumption is found to prepare the way fort wo 
on the production of wealth, an arrangement which attests the 
author’s conversion to the modern view of what clearness and logic 
require. Exchange is taken up after production, and introduces 
three excellent chapters treating of money. Chapters on monopo- 
lies and on international trade are then interjected before the 
long chapter on distribution, already alluded to, while the work 
concludes with three chapters discussing in a sympathetic, and, at the 
same time, critical spirit, such matters as labor unions, land national- 
ization and socialism. 

The principal fault to be found with the body of the author’s work, 
refers to his literary style rather than to the matter presented. Short, 
feverish sentences hurry the reader along from one topic to another, 
until his head fairly whirls. Scarcely any subject is treated calmly 
and exhaustively, but each is dismissed with an outline-like paragraph 
or page, reading often more like a note-book than like a serious work. 
For example, on pages 186 and 187 we have the following: ‘110, 
We must consider next the causes that determine the value of com- 
modities. In this question economists are not yet agreed concerning 
certain points. First, it is necessary to distinguish between market 
value and normal value. During 1895 the price of a bushel of wheat 
in New York varied from fifty-six to eighty-three cents, and was 
seldom exactly the same on any two successive days,’’ etc. Aside 
from obvious infelicities of expression, the rushing quality of this dic- 
tion should be apparent. 

Since the author is persuaded—and rightly so, I believe—of the 
unwisdom of introducing ‘‘the beginner to many controversies on 
fundamental points of theory,”’ it would be unfair to criticise too 
minutely the chapters treating of value (‘‘ exchange ’’), and distribu- 
tion. After reading them over carefully I am at a loss to understand 
how he escapes from the logical circle involved in explaining normal 
value by a reference to the money cost of production (p. 195), and 
subsequently finding the ‘upper limit’? to wages (p. 406), in the 
fact that enough must be left after wages are paid to remunerate the 
entrepreneurs and capitalists for their contributions to the productive 
result. This may be due, however, to the author’s effort to simplify 
the theory of distribution rather than to any vagueness in his own 
thinking. In any case, I believe a straight forward explanation of the 
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‘“* productivity ’’ theory of distribution would give to beginners a 
clearer and more accurate idea of the influences determining wages, 
interest, profits, and rent, than the somewhat confusing combination 


of theories that Dr. Bullock presents. 
H.R. S. 


A General Freight and Passenger Fost. A Practical Solution of 
the Railroad Problem. By JAMES LEwis COWLES. Pages xii, 155. 
Price, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 


This little book is characterized by the general advantages and disad- 
vantages of the other volumes in the Questions of the Day Series. 
It presents a brief and somewhat dogmatic view of the question 
discussed. The book contains four chapters. The first, devoted to 
the post-office since 1839, contains a brief general description of the 
development of the post-office in England and the United States. The 
second chapter discusses the abuses of the present system of railway 
management, setting forth in a clear way the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies underlying the system of passenger and freight tariffs in 
existence in the United States to-day. The author has a tolerably 
easy task to prove that very few systems could be worse or more illogi- 
cal. He emphasizes properly enough the proposition that the railways 
are, from an economic and social point of view, really public instead 
of private institutions, while they are managed as if they were purely 
private in character. The third chapter takes up the real discussion 
of the subject, and attacks the principle of distance as a basis for the 
determination of railway rates. Much interesting evidence is adduced 
to show how steadily and rapidly the cost of transportation decreases 
as the traffic grows. The fourth and last chapter considers the prin- 
ciple of cost of service as a basis of public transportation charges, 
and an interesting argument is made in favor of adopting this prin- 
ciple instead of the distance principle. 

There is no doubt that American railway managers have failed to 
discern the possibilities of the passenger traffic as a source of income. 
Their minds have been so exclusively fixed upon the freight business, 
and we may say, upon the long-distance through-freight business, 
that they have been blind to the possibilities of profit in the develop- 
ment of the passenger traffic and of local freight business. 

Of course from an economic point of view the whole possibility of 
going over to the system of uniform rates for passengers and freight, 
independent of distance, turns at bottom upon the possible increase 
of the business itself, and it must be confessed that at this time any 
set of railroad managers who should adopt this reform would be 
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walking by faith instead of by sight. That, of course, is of itself no 
argument against the wisdom or feasibility of adopting such a reform. 
On the contrary, the great changes and improvements which have 
come about in questions of public policy have been the result of such 
faith, of such intuitive insight and foresight, rather than of timid and 
overcautious experimentation. But those who believe in the possi- 
bility of the reform need not be surprised at the conservatism of 
practical railroad managers on this subject. There is little doubt, 
however, of a steady development in the direction indicated by the 
author of this book, unless our ideas as to the social function and 
possibility of the railway and its management should develop along 
entirely different lines from those which seem likely now. In spite 
of its brevity the book gives the best account of the movement for a 
reform in our freight and passenger tariff policy and the best argu- 
ment in its behalf which have thus far been given in English. 
+ EDMUND J. JAMES. 


The Evolution of the Constitution of the United States. By SYDNEY 
GEORGE FISHER. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co., 1897. 


“If I find on American soil the footprints of a man, and wish to 
discover whence he came, I surely ought not to assume at once that 
he is a foreigner, and take the next steamer for England or Holland, 
to see if I can find footprints over there that are like his. . . . for 
it may be that he is a native.’’ With this for his text, and the 
growth of American institutions for his topic, Mr. Fisher has given us 
a brief, but comprehensive, study of the sources of our national con- 
stitution. He summons before him the various theories on this 
subject, the English, the Dutch, the ancient Greek, and even Mr. 
Gladstone’s memorable dictum; he examines each with a criti- 
cal, and often a hostile, eye, and finds them all wanting. These 
critical chapters, while not well condensed, contain much that is val- 
uable. Having disposed of these theories of the foreign origin of 
our institutions, the author next turns to American sources, and 
in three excellent chapters, one on ‘‘ Evolution from the Colonial 
Charters,’’ and two on the ‘‘ Evolution of Federalism,’’ he shows the 
direct influence exerted on our constitutional development by the ex- 
perience of the colonies and states. In this part of the work the 
author is at his best; he portrays most accurately the growth of the 
legislative, executive and judicial departments of the federal govern- 
ment from the colonial charters, and shows with a clearness that is 
almost startling, the logical growth of the federal idea through the in- 
numerable plans of union. These plans begin with the New England 
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Union in 1643, and include the drafts and frames of government of 
Charles II., James II., William Penn, Charles D’Avenant, Robert Liv- 
ingston, Earl of Stair, Daniel Coxe, Benjamin Franklin, Peters, Hutch- 
inson, Johnson, Drayton, Noah Webster, and the various suggestions 
in this line offered in the convention. One of the most interesting 
parts of the work is the discussion of the sources of Puritan ideas on 
government. There were, says Mr. Fisher, three different sets of con- 
ditions, of climate, soil, character of Indians, etc., in the territory to 
be settled, making three distinct regions, New England, the Middle 
Provinces, and the South. Corresponding to these three sections we 
find, says the author, three different forms of local government arising, 
and therefore since the character of the immigrants was, in general at 
least, the same, we must account for the differences in govermental 
ideas almost entirely by these differences in physical environment. 
But was the character of the immigrants the same? Certainly our his- 
tories would make us believe that the Puritan settlers were mostly 
middle-class folk and tradesmen, while the immigration into Virginia 
and Carolina was largely made up of younger sons of the nobility, of 
mere adventurers and idlers. If this be true then Mr. Fisher must 
admit that a powerful influence was exerted on the formation of planta- 
tions, and of the parish-county form of government by the character 
of the population, but this he could safely do without modifying in 
essential particulars his contention that it was American conditions, 
and not English traditions which gave rise to our systems of local ad- 
ministration and eventually to the peculiar organization of our national 
government. Obviously the author’s views stand in marked contrast 
to the usually accepted doctrine as expounded by Bryce, Stevens, 
Taylor, Howard and a host of others, who have written on our local 
as well as our federal constitutional development. It seems highly 
probable that the light of future research will lead to the rejection 
of both sides of the controversy as half-truths or extremes. On the 
one hand the ultra-English tendency which persists in tracing all im- 
portant features of our institutions to their ‘‘English originals ’’ must 
be regarded as definitely refuted by Mr. Fisher, who shows the in- 
fluence of physical environment and, above all, the application of 
colonial experience in the make-up of the federal constitution. On 
the other hand Mr. Fisher certainly underestimates the influence of race 
traditions and inclinations when he excludes from calculation the 
democratic tendencies of the Anglo-Saxons, their undoubted political 
genius and the influence which these would naturally exert on the 
formation of a peculiar form of government more or less similar to that 
obtaining in the mother country. In one sense our institutions are 
English in that they were erected by Englishmen, with English habits 
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of thought; in another, they are not English because they were in- 
fluenced in a greater degree by the circumstances of time and place, 
by environment. 

The arrangement of the work is not all that could be desired. It 
would have been more helpful to the reader had the author’s theory 
of our constitutional development been‘placed in its logical sequence 
after the critical portions of the work. It is also to be regretted that 
the author has devoted one-sixth of his entire book to a refutation of 
Campbell’s theory regarding the Dutch sources of the constitution. 
Mr. Campbell’s theory has already served its term as the literary 
punching-bag for writers and speakers in this field, and it has been hit 
so often and so hard that it no longer rebounds properly. In conclu- 
sion, the reader, if he be a student of constitutional history, must feel 
grateful for the clear and forcible explanation of the influence of natural 
surroundings on the formation of governmental systems, since it is from 
this point of view that we have most to expect in the future study of 
our institutions. 


JAMEs T. YOuNG. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Geschichte und System der Eisenbahnbenutzung im Kriege. Ein 
eisenbahn-technisches und militarisches Hiilfsbuch. By Dr. Jox- 
STEN. Pp. 88. Leipzig. Deutsche Verkehrs-Blaetter, 1896. 


In Great Britain and the United States the development of railroads 
has been primarily determined by industrial conditions, while military 
considerations have played but a secondary réle. On the continent of 
Europe, however, the location of railroads, and the manner of their 
construction and operation, have been influenced by the probable 
demands to be made upon them in time of war. Railroads have acted 
upon the military, somewhat as they have upon the industrial organ- 
ization of European states; armies have become differentiated, and a 
division of labor has been systematically carried out upon a large 
scale. Armies have become greater and their movements quicker, 
and wars have become more rapid and destructive but less frequent in 
consequence. 

The writer of this volume is a recognized authority on the subject 
of the military use of railroads. Under the pseudonym of Miles Fer- 
rarius, he has already contributed several books and some fifty articles 
to the literature of the subject. In the present book, Dr. Joesten 
draws attention to the importance of railways in mobilizing armies at 
the outbreak of a war, and in maintaining the forces during its con- 
tinuance. Such is the rapidity of mobilization of the armies of .o-day 
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that the loss of a few hours may be fatal to the success of a whole 
campaign. This is the chief employment for military railroads, but 
they may also be used in provisioning the army, and in bearing away 
wounded and prisoners. For purely tactical purposes, the use of rail- 
roads is more limited; since the conveyance of troops upon the field is 
dangerous and even ruinous, unless the road is quite secure from 
attack, but circular railways, for the defence of extensive fortifications, 
have been of great service and may be a salient feature in future cam- 
paigns. Dr. Joesten gives an admirable historical account of the 
military use of railroads from the campaigns of 1848 and 1849 to the 
Franco-Prussian war, but is guilty of one or two needlessly prolix 
digressions. The book concludes with a systematic account of the 
niilitary organization of the railroads in Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy. 


WALTER E. WEYL. 
Philadelphia. 


Conscience et Volonté sociales. Par J. Novicow. Bibliothéque Soci- 
ologique Internationale. Pp. 380. Price, 6 francs. Paris: V. 
Girard & E. Briére, 1897. 


This is a fascinating book to any one interested at all in social 
philosophy. It is an attempt to construct, in rough outline at least, 
a social psychology. The subject is fresh and the author’s style 
so clear that one is carried along with ease and interest from be- 
ginning to end. Alas, when he has finished, the reader feels 
that the hopes that have been raised by the proposed solution of 
many knotty problems are vain. With all the array of interesting 
facts, to a consideration of which we are treated, there is much to wish 
for in the reasoning and method of discussion. The author accepts 
the organic theory of society in all its literalness and explains and 
defends it in his introductory chapters and in his concluding one 
with admirable clearness, He is right in maintaining that we must, 
in order to refute a theory, meet it with a counter theory, but not 
correct in thinking that the idea of unity in the universe and in 
the laws governing it, forces us to believe that human beings in 
their relations to each other are parts of a biological organism work- 
ing out a life of its own. He is also asking too much of us when 
he says that because the organic theory brings sociology into rela- 
tion with more general sciences it therefore contains a greater sum 
of truth than other theories of society, which is the test he has 
previously established of a good and acceptable theory. This is 
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poor reasoning and is accompanied by a loose use of terms, as for 
example in the use of the words ‘‘general science.’’ 

His answers to some of the opponents of the organic theory, and 
especially in commenting on M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s criticisms, are 
often well taken, but this negative proof does not help to establish 
the positive of the theory M. Novicow defends. His whole ar- 
gument that the organic theory can be used as a support for absolute 
individualism is about as unscientific an appeal to reason as the 
misuse of the theory with which he charges the socialists. 

One of the most interesting parts of the volume, to most readers 
will be that in which the position of those who accept the organic 
theory im foto is explained. With this established to the satisfac- 
tion of the author, his method renders the remainder of the book a 
little curious and one must hand it over for criticism to a psycholo- 
gist. On almost every topic the process or mechanism by which 
the individual mind acts is explained, and then comes the phrase 
‘*just so in society’’ forces A and B work to produce result C, etc. 
One suspects at times that the cards are packed to produce such 
neat results. The attempt to establish fixed laws to read in good 
form is sometimes more satisfactory than the following, where on 
page 243 we are told that the individual is interested only in those 
things of which he can form some mental representation or pic- 
ture; therefore, the journalist gives most of his space to common- 
place and vulgar things and to acts of celebrities, sovereigns, min- 
isters, comedians, etc. On this basis, ‘‘one can formulate as a law 
the following proposition: the facts which attract the daily attention 
of society are in inverse ratio to their importance.’’ A few pages 
farther on we are informed, likewise in italics, that there is a 
second law depending on this, namely: ‘‘the faster a fact passes out 
of social consciousness the less important is it for society.’’ 

M. Novicow has some interesting views on democracy which we 
cannot here discuss. He believes in an élite in every society made 
up of the wealthy and cultured who work for the good of society 
and who in the aggregate constitute the social mind, or, as he 
terms it, /e sensorium social. His attempt to estimate the numerical 
strength of this element leads him even to beg the reader’s pardon 
for introducing so unsatisfactory a discussion; it would have been 
better to have omitted the chapter. 

All the faults of the book are due to the false basis on which it 
rests and the foolish method which the author is forced to follow 
after giving such unqualified adherence to the organic theory. He 
has gathered much good material and is an observing student of 
social phenomena; if he will only throw off the self-imposed 
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shackles and discuss social phenomena as such with all the sim- 
plicity and devotion with which he treats his pet organic idea at 
present, he will attain more satisfactory results. 

SAMUEL McCuNE LINDSay. 


The Chances of Death, and Other Studies in Evolution. By Kary 
P#ARSON, M.A., F. R. S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
University College, London, etc. Two volumes, with illustrations. 
Pp. 388 and 460. Price, $8.00. London and New York: Edward 
Arnold, 1897. 


The essays collected in these volumes embrace a wide variety of 
topics. The titles of the studies, which range from ‘‘Monte Carlo 
Roulette’’ to ‘‘ Politics and Science’’ and to‘‘ Passion Plays,’’ sug- 
gest the light and graceful touch of the man of letters rather than 
the severer labor of the man of science. One may seek in vain in 
the list of titles for plan, unity and connection. Indeed, so little 
has the author done to give his work the appearance of coherency, 
that one is disposed to assume an intuitional obscurity in this 
respect. 

The bond of union between the various studies lies in the essen- 
tial oneness of the mental attitude with which the author approaches 
the various subjects which receive his attention. The principle of 
evolution is the formula of interpretation, which, properly applied, 
enables us to reconstruct the world of the past, to understand the 
world of the present and even to catch glimpses of the future. 
Thus it is applied in these writings which so justify their title of 
studies in evolution. How much connection there should be be- 
tween productions published together and launched into the world 
between the same covers, will probably always be in dispute. But 
it is recognized as reasonable that such productions shall reveal the 
author, with his mental traits, his habit of mind and thought. We 
expect such productions to show themselves fruits of the same soil. 
Despite the somewhat motley aspect of their outward garb and 
designation, the essays of Professor Pearson reveal a strong inner 
kinship which amply justifies their publication in the present form. 

The studies included in these volumes are twelve in number. Iu 
‘*The Chances of Death’’ and in ‘‘Monte Carlo Roulette’’ the 
author discusses statistical probability with its relation to the evolu- 
tionary problem of variation. In ‘‘Reproductive Selection’’ and 
**Variation in Man and Woman’’ he deals with questions of physical 
anthropology. In the series of essays in the second volume, ‘‘ Woman 
as aWitch,’’ ‘‘ Ashiepattle’’ and‘‘ Kindred Group Marriage, '’ we have 
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astudy of folk-lore and philology for the indications of the evolution 
of society from a primitive organization on the basis of mother 
right, while in the essay upon ‘‘Passion Plays’’ we are shown the 
gradual unfolding of the religious conceptions of the Middle Ages. 
Two essays, ‘‘Socialism and Natural Selection,’’ and ‘‘Women and 
Labor,’’ seek light upon the probable future development of the 
race from a consideration of present social conditions, while in 
‘*Politics and Science’’ and in ‘‘ Reaction’’ we have a fierce polemic 
in support of the position of modern science against recent attacks 
upon its rationality. In summarizing the contents of the two vol- 
umes we have not held to the order in which the essays are printed, 
as it fails to reveal any principle of arrangement. 

The studies included in these volumes are studies of human evo- 
lution. They are the application of the formule of the natural 
scientist to problems of social interest. The student will find in 
them forcible presentations in vigorous language of some of the 
current problems of research, which lie on the unsurveyed border- 
land between the sciences. Of the contents of the various studies 
it would be useless to speak in further detail. They are to the 
author, simply illustrations of the underlying principle of evolu- 
tion. He is concerned less with the matter investigated than with 
the point of view. In enforcing and illustrating this mental atti- 
tude, which sees in evolution, in its mathematical, its biological 
and historical forms the key for the interpretation of all knowledge, 
lies the chief reason for the separate publication of these popular 
essays and papers. The object has been well accomplished, for the 
terse practical style of the essays cannot fail to retain the attention 
of the reader, while the contents must stimulate him to further study, 
The typographical excellence of the books makes reading easy, but 
it may debar the books from having so large a circulation as might 
be wished. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


The General Property Tax. By Cart, C. PLEHN, Ph.D. Pp. 79. 
Price, 50 cents. American Economic Association Studies, Vol. II, 
No. 3. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 


It is a commonplace of American financial science that the general 
property tax has proved a failure under modern conditions. Professor 
Plehn’s essay is a demonstration of this fact in the particular instance 
of California. Having proved it for California he concludes, not 
without reason, that the condemnation of the tax applies equally well 
to other states. Of California he says, ‘‘In the first place she has 
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given this tax an uninterrupted trial for forty-seven years, long enough 
to have tested its full possibilities. In the second place she has had, 
during most of the time, and now has, one of the best property tax 
laws ever written. . . . In the third place the conditions have 
been as favorable to the administration of the law here as they can be 
anywhere in the United States. If the tax has failed in California it 
is safe to conclude that it was mainly because of its faults in prin- 
ciple.’’ 

Under the California law the property tax is a general property tax; 
all kinds of property are included, both tangible and intangible. In 
the statutory definition of what constitutes property, moneys, credits, 
bonds, stocks, dues and franchises are included,—in fact, all things 
capable of private ownership. Of course, the property of a commu- 
nity, under such a definition, does not coincide with its economic 
wealth. The natural result is double taxation. To avoid this, Cali- 
fornia has adopted in the case of mortgages a somewhat unusual 
method of deduction. The mortgagee is taxed on the mortgage at its 
face value, and this valuation is deducted from the assessed value of 
the property and the mortgagor is taxed for the remainder. The 
mortgage from a legal point of view is treated as realty with a taxable 
situs where the mortgaged land lies. This method is not original 
with California; in fact it exists or has existed in several other states 
as well as in the antipodes. The merit of the method lies in the fact 
that the tax is levied with some reference to the ability of the parties. 
It has been criticised on practical grounds. It is said that the mort- 
gagor is compelled in consequence to pay a higher rate of interest. 
Professor Plehn takes this view, although he admits that the method 
is ideally correct. He does not produce any new evidence on the 
matter, and at present, it must be confessed, the evidence is conflicting, 
but he concludes that under “‘ present conditions in California by far 
the best plan would be to tax the owner for the whole of the property 
and to exempt the mortgagee.” 

Regarding double taxation Professor Plehn says: ‘‘ Double taxation 
is very nearly avoidedin California. The treatment of mortgages and 
of debts, secured by deeds of trust or in other ways, as representing a 
part ownership of the property given as security, prevents one form of 
double taxation common in other states. Debts due residents of the 
state and taxed as solvent credits of the creditor may be deducted 
from solvent credits of the debtor. But there is still double taxa- 
tion in the following cases: (1) Personal property, such as stocks and 
bonds of corporations whose tangible property is taxed in other states, 
are taxable if the owner resides in California. (2) No deduction is 
allowed for debt except in the two above mentioned cases.’’ 
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This statement seems not to take account of the fact that the bond- 
holders in domestic corporations are taxable on their bonds, although 
the corporation itself is taxable to the full extent on its property. 
This discrimination between public and private mortgages was called 
to the attention of the courts in the case of Cen. P. Ry. Co. vs. Bd. of 
Equalization (60 Cal. 35), but it was upheld as lawful. 

There is likewise a great inequality and irregularity in the taxation 
of franchises. In California some of the railroads have taken advan- 
tage of the fact that they received their incorporation from the federal 
government to claim complete exemption from the tax on franchises. 
On the other hand, some corporations are taxed on their franchises, 
although they possess no valuable privileges. Professor Plehn rightly 
asserts that there is a distinction between franchises in the legal view 
and valuable franchises which alone are properly objects of taxation. 

In regard to the practical work of assessment of real estate great 
variations exist. Professor Plehn says that these inequalities may be 
divided into /hree classes, but he proceeds to enumerate /our, viz.: 
those arising (1) between localities, (2) between rural and urban 
property, (3) between land and improvements, (4) between individ- 
uals. These, of course, are often combined. As usual, the farmer 
appears to be the chief sufferer. 

The chief indictment against the general property tax is that it 
does not reach intangible personal property. This defect is very con- 
spicuous in California. Real estate bears a constantly increasing ratio 
of the burden. Oneof the most interesting and instructive evidences 
of this failure to reach personalty is given by Professor Plehn in the 
comparison of the assessed valuation of buildings and movables with 
the underwriters’ reports of loss by fire. In the former case the value 
of the movables amounted to but 50 per cent of the realty, while in 
the latter case it was nearly three times as much. In a paper of some 
eighty pages it is difficult to treat such a large subject as the complete 
tax system of a state, yet Professor Plehn has given an admirable 
statement of its chief features and most glaring defects. The essay 
appears to have been written with a purpose of promoting reform, but 
no proposals of a positive character are made. The determination of 
this question is attended with not a little difficulty, but perhaps 
Professor Plehn will address himself to its solution. 

Colorado College. FRANCIS WALKER. 


Der Clearing und Giro-Verkehr in Ocesterreich-Ungarn und im Aus- 
lande. Von Dr. HEINRICH RAUCHBERG. Pp. 212. Vienna: Hoelder, 
1897. 

In his most recent work Professor Rauchberg gives an excellent 
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picture of the banking organization of Austria-Hungary, which 
throws an instructive light upon the commercial and industrial 
methods of that country. Through comparisons with other nations, 
and especially with the German Empire, the author shows very suc- 
cessfully the degree of banking development which has been attained 
by Austria. 

The barbarous terminology of German banking practice obscures 
somewhat for the foreign reader the full significance of the picture 
which is unrolled. Suffice it to say that the object of the work is 
to determine the extent to which payments are effected through 
credit instruments without the intervention of money. The dis- 
tinction made in the title is between such transactions as can be 
regulated by book transfers of a single bank and its branches (Giro- 
geschacfle) and such as require the intervention of the clearing 
house for the reciprocal compensation of the obligations of different 
banks. In the United States, where no single bank dominates the 
banking business of the country, such a distinction is unfamiliar. 
In Austria-Hungary and in Germany, on the other hand, it grows 
out of the supremacy in the money market of one or two institu- 
tions, notably the national banks of these states. 

The purpose of the author in the present work is not to describe 
the technical operations involved in effecting payments without the 
use of money, but to ascertain the development and extent of this 
practice. He shows incidentally that an admirable banking organ- 
ization has been effected in Austria, and that a wel-planned 
machinery exists for economizing the use of money. By a resort to 
the statistics of the banks, which he handles with a master hand, he 
shows what progress has been attained, notably in the past decade. 
But when a comparison is made between Austrian achievements and 
those of other nations it appears that little has been done to utilize 
the existing facilities. Unwearied efforts have been made by the 
banking authorities of recent years to introduce the use of checks. 
Despite the increase in their use, the fact that payment for more 
than half the checks is made over the bank counters in actual money, 
shows clearly that they do not fulfill their true function. Nor can 
it be otherwise while the use of checks is confined to so small a 
percentage of the people. It appears clearly from the innumerable 
tables which the author presents, that while Austria-Hungary pos- 
sesses the form of a credit organization it lacks its spirit. 

It is not the special position of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
this respect which will be of chief interest to the American reader, 
but rather the general view which is given of the banking practice 
of Continental Europe as compared with the usages of Great Britain 
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and the United States. Nowhere on the Continent do we see the 
use of credit so widely diffused as in the latter countries. On the 
Continent it is confined to the commercial and industrial chiefs in 
economic activity and has not permeated into the mass of the peo- 
ple. The facts brought forward so clearly in Professor Rauchberg’s 
book give us instructive glimpses into the economic organization 
of industry and commerce in the countries of southern and eastern 
Europe. They enable us to appreciate the greater expansive power 
and at the same time the greater sensitiveness of economic move- 
ments in Great Britain and in our own country. 
ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


Neue Beitrage zur Frage der Arbeitslosen-Versicherung. By Dr. 
GEORG SCHANZ. Pp. viii, 216. Price,4 marks. Berlin: Carl 
Heymanns, 1897. 


Professor Schanz is already well known as an authority on the sub- 
ject of labor insurance, from his study of the problem of insurance 
against non-employment. His book on this question, which appeared 
in 1895, contained a very careful summary of the various proposals 
for such insurance, and a good discussion of the world’s experience with 
such insurance down to that date. It will be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Schanz was negative in his criticism of this form of compulsory 
state insurance and prophesied its ultimate failure as a practicable 
measure. He proposed, however, a scheme for a compulsory saving 
fund under state insurance management, to which both laborers and 
employers should contribute a small sum weekly up to a certain mini- 
mum limit, amounting to about $25. When this point is reached, 
the obligation to add to this fund ceases. The laborer has absolute 
control over the spending of this money in times when he is out of 
employment. But whenever the amount to his credit falls below the 
1oo mark line he is obliged to make weekly contributions to bring it 
up to this sum, as soon as he receives wages. 

Dr. Schanz makes out a strong case in favor of some such plan as the 
only means of overcoming the almost insurmountable difficulties con- 
nected with compulsory state insurance. The present little volume 
is a series of essays dealing with many sides of this question; some of 
the chapters have already appeared in periodical literature, but most 
of them are now new. In the first place he takes up and answers the 
objections which were made to his plan on compulsory saving asa 
substitute for compulsory insurance. He then reviews the latest ex- 
perience, coming down to about March, 1897, of the compulsory 
insurance schemes in Switzerland. He deals only with the insurance 
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against non-employment, not with the insurance against sickness, 
old age, etc., and also with a period prior to a discontinuance of this 
form of insurance which has since taken place in most of the Swiss 
cantons. He finds much to criticise in the experience obtained in 
St. Gallen, Basel and Berne. He also discusses the proposition look- 
ing to some establishment of compulsory insurance in Cologne and 
in Stuttgart. The latter was a far less democratic measure than most 
of such schemes have been, and because of the fact that it carries only 
a high class of risks has been somewhat more successful. A chapter 
is devoted to the Workingman’s Saving Fund, in Bologna, and the 
effort to enlist wider circles and in some cases a compulsory saving in 
the saving funds of Diisseldorf, Geneva and St. Gallen. 

Three exceedingly interesting chapters deal with the development 
of saving funds in the labor unions, and the attitude of the various 
political parties in Germany to the question of insurance against non- 
employment, and lastly to the latest statistical data on the question of 
the unemployed in Germany. The last chapter will, therefore, in- 
terest a wider circle of readers than those who care to study the 
question of insurance, in that it throws much light on the question of 
industrial development and industrial displacement through non-em- 
ployment in Germany at the present time. 

Dr. Schanz has not in this volume gone into the theoretical question 
of the effect of such insurance on the wages problem, on the standard 
of living, and especially its direct effect on the competition between 
the less skilled and the more skilled within any particular department 
of the labor market. These questions are barely touched upon here and 
there throughout this last volume, and none too fully in the author’s 
larger work. The whole interest of the student of economics, and 
even of sociology, when dealing with this problem of insurance against 
non-employment, must centre in these questions. While most of the 
material in the two volumes already mentioned is of more direct ser- 
vice to those engaged in the administration of practical efforts along 
these lines, Dr. Schanz might well give us another volume dealing 
exclusively with the theoretical basis of insurance against non-employ- 


ment. 
SAMUEL McCuUNE LINDSAY. 


The Educational Value of Children’s Playgrounds. By STOYAN 
VASIL, TSANOFF. Pp. vi, 203. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: 1305 Arch 
street. 1897. 


Mr. Tsanoff, who is General Secretary of the Culture Extension 
League of Philadelphia, has been a close student for several years of 
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the important subject of which he treats, and is therefore eminently 
fitted for his task. His work is the first systematic treatise which 
takesa comprehensive view of the entire field under examination. Mr. 
Tsanoff objects most strenuously to the usual estimate of children’s play- 
grounds as a means of physical development only. The child does 
develop his physical side in romp and play, says the author, but he also 
does something more. Play in fact exercises an even more powerful 
influence on the child’s moral character than does work. The reason- 
ing is, briefly, that character is but a ‘‘bundle of habits;’’ habits, 
however, are formed by continued repetition of an act or prolonged 
imitation of an example. Now we repeat and imitate that in which 
we have pleasure or interest, and during the period of childhood we 
are certainly most interested in play, so that the only remaining ques- 
tion is, by what kinds of play are children most interested and 
influenced? ‘These, the author finds, are out-door sports. Hence the 
inference that such sports must necessarily exercise the most important 
influence on character. The author next discusses the ordinary 
agencies of character-formation, viz., the school, the home and the 
church, but finds that in spite of excellent schools, refined and attrac- 
tive home, and constantly improving church influences, the rising 
generations show no proportionate improvement in character. Their 
interest and attention are centred in play, and it is therefore through 
their games that we must influence and upbuild them. After an 
“appeal to the responsible,”’ 7. ¢., educators, press, government, church 
and philanthropists in general, the work closes with an interesting 
discussion of the true province of the church. 

In criticism, it may be said that the author certainly underestimates 
the value of the church, home and school in the formation of char- 
acter; none of these is without a distinct and highly important influ- 
ence on the development of habit. On the other hand, the author is 
highly deserving of recognition for his clear and convincing proof of 
the equally important value of play in this regard. Mr. Tsanoff goes 
even farther than Froebel in this direction, and perhaps it would not 
be too much to say that he shows that, at certain periods of the child’s 
life, at least, the influence of play equals that of the other three 
factors combined. 


JAMEs T. YOUNG. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


For the second time in its history the British Association met in 
Canada at Toronto, from August 19 to 25. In the Section of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, the address of the President, Professor E. 
Cc. K. Gonner, of University College, Liverpool, was devoted to the 
‘Labor Question.”’ The following papers were also read: ‘ The 
History and Policy of Trade Combination in Canada,’’ by W. H. 
Moore, B. A.; ‘‘ Recent Aspects of Profit Sharing,’’ by Profes- 
sor N. P. Gilman; ‘‘A Consideration of State Monopolies, Lilus- 
trated by the Tobacco Monopoly in Austria,’’ by M. Wickett, Ph. D.; 
‘** Statistics of Deaf-Mutism in Canada,’’ by Mr. George Johnson, 
‘‘Some Fallacies in the Theory of the Distribution of Wealth,’’ by 
Professor A. T. Hadley; ‘‘ Canada and the Silver Question,’’ by 
Professor J. Davidson; ‘‘ The Origin of the Dollar,’ by Professor 
W. G. Sumner; ‘‘ Silver and Copper in China,’’ by. Dr. J. Edkins. 
‘** Characteristics of Canadian Economic History,’’ by Professor A. 
Shortt; ‘‘Economic History of Canada,’’ by Mr. J. C. Hopkins; 
‘** National Policy and International Trade,” by Mr. Edwin Cannan; 
**Public Finance, with Special Reference to Canada,’’ by Mr. J. L. 
McDougall; ‘‘Crown Revenues in Canada, 1763-1847,’’ by Professor 
J. A. McLean; “‘ The Evolution of the Metropolis (New York)’’ and 
“Problems of Municipal Government,’’ by Mr. W. H. Hale; 
**Local Difference in Discount Rates in the United States,’’ by Pro- 
fessor R. M. Breckenridge; ‘‘ The Conception of Justice in Taxation,” 
by Professor Carl C. Plehn; ‘‘ The Economic Value of Rhodesia,’ by 
Mr. Selous; ‘‘ Economic Aspects of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill.” by Mr. J. R. Macdonald; ‘‘ The Relation of the Employ- 
ment of Women and Children to that of Men,’’ by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright; “The Theory of Economic Choices,’’ by Professor F. H. 
Giddings; ‘‘ Reactions from Economic Freedom in the United 
States,’ by Mr. R. R. Bowker; ‘‘Some Economic Notes on Gold 
Mining in Canada,’’ by Professor J. Mavor. 

The proceedings of the Section of Economics and Statistics are 
published in the substantial volume which embodies the annual pro- 
ceedings of the British Association. As a rule the papers are printed 
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in abstract only and not in full. The report is issued by the Associa- 
tion and can be obtained from the Assistant General Secretary, Mr. 
G. Griffith, College Road, Harrow, England. 


SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ECONOMISTS. 

A number of persons interested in the study of economics organized 
a Scottish Society of Economists on the twenty-ninth of June, 1897. 
Professor J. Shield Nicholson was elected President, and Mr. John H. 
Romanes, whose address is 44 Queen street, Edinburgh, was chosen 
Secretary. The Society proposes to hold monthly meetings during 
the winter for the reading and discussion of papers on economic and 
kindred subjects. No program in regard to publication has yet been 
formulated. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the American Social Science Association was 
held, according to the usual custom, at Saratoga, N. Y. The Association 
was in session from August 30 until September 3. The program 
included an annual address by Hon. S. E. Baldwin entitled 
Absolute Power: An American Institution.” The proceedings of 
the departments were as follows: Department of Health—Remarks 
by Stephen Smith, M. D., of New York, on “ The Importance of a 
High Grade of Physical Health in the Following Classes of Inmates 


of Public Institutions with a View to their Cure, Development, or 


Reformation, and the Best Method of Securing such Health.’’ 
Papers read by P. M. Wise, M.D., on ‘‘ The Insane;’’ W. P. Sprat- 
ling, M. D., ‘‘ The Epileptic;’’ J. C. Carson, M. D., “The Feeble- 
minded;” J. F. Fitzgerald, M. D., ‘* The Idiotic;”’ ‘‘ H. D. Wey, M. D., 
‘* The Young Convict.” Department of Jurisprudence— ‘‘ Our Foreign 
Policy, and its Relation to Domestic Problems,’’ by Professor T. S. 
Woolsey, of New Haven, Conn.; ‘‘The Attitude of Courts toward 
Labor Questions, and the Bearing of Our Constitutions upon Labor 
Legislation,”’ by F. J. Stimson, Esq., of Boston; ‘‘ How Far May We 
Abolish Prisons ?”” by Mr. W. M. F. Round, of New York; address on 
“John Marshall,’ by Hon. Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Department of Finance and 
Social Economy—“ The Progress in Social Economy since 1874,”’ by 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord Mass.; ‘‘ Causes of the Fall in Prices 
since 1872,’’ by Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University; ‘‘ The 
Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals,” by Professor 
S. M. Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Trade Schools,”’ 
by Joseph Lee, Esq., of Brookline, Mass.; discussion of the ‘‘ George 
Junior Republic,”’ led by Professor Jenks, and a paper on ‘‘ Construc- 


tive Phylogeny,’’ by Smith Baker, M. D., of Utica, N. Y. 
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Mr. Frank B. Sanborn retired from the office of General Secretary, 
which he has filled with so much ability since the foundation of the 
tt organization. The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Simeon 
E. Baldwin, LL. D., New Haven, and General Secretary, Frederick 
| Stanley Root, New Haven. 

. | The proceedings of the Association are published in an annual 
| volume entitled the Journal of Social Science. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


iH During the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Detroit in the early part of August, 1897, 
the following papers were read in the Section of Economics and 
Statistics: ‘‘ Improvident Civilization,” by Mr. R. T. Colburn, Eliza- 
b beth, N. J.; ‘‘ Racial Deterioration; the Increase of Suicide,’’ by Mr. 
' . Lawrence Irwell, Buffalo, N. Y.; ‘‘ Wheat Consumption in the United 

| States,”” by Mr. Henry Farquhar, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

; ington, D. C.; ‘‘The Municipal System of Ontario,’’ by C. C. James, 
M. A., Toronto; ‘‘The New Canadian Tariff,’ by Professor James 
Mavor, Toronto; ‘‘ Suggestions for an International Conference on 
Diversity of Languages,’ by Mr. R. T. Colburn, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
‘*Tariffs and Trade,’’ by Mr. Archibald Blue, Bureau of Mines, 
Toronto; ‘‘ The Course of Ontario Agriculture during the Past Ten 
' Years" by C. C. James, M. A., Toronto; ‘‘ The United States Idea in 
Laying Out the Public Lands and the Evils Resulting Therefrom,”’ 
by Mr. B. W. De Courcy, Tacoma, Wash.; ‘‘ Labor Restrictions as 
Potent Factors in Social Evolution,’’ by Dr. Charles Porter Hart, 
Wyoming, Ohio; ‘‘The Competition of Gratuitous Workers,’’ by 
Miss Mary Foster, Buffalo, N. Y.; ‘‘The Economic Position of 
Women,’’ by Miss Mary Foster; ‘‘ Contributions to the Development 
} of Meteorology by the Smithsonian Institution,’”’ by Dr. Marcus Ben- 
/ jamin, Washington, D. C.; “‘ Civil Service Reform; (1) Conflict with 

the Spoils System in the State of New York, (2) Relation of the Sys- 
tem to the Question of State and Municipal Ownership of Quasi 
Public Works,’’ by William H. Hale, Ph. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; “A 
' Method of Preserving the Natural Fertility of the Land,” by Mr. 
B. W. De Courcy; ‘“‘ The True Meaning of the Sugar Schedule of the 
New Tariff,’’ by Professor H. W. Wiley, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The papers will be published in the annual volume of the Proceed- 
ings of this Association as usual. Professor F. W. Putnam, of Cam- 
bridge, who was elected President for the ensuing meeting, will 
continue to act as Permanent Secretary during the coming year. | 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


This important body held its twenty-fourth national conference at 
Toronto, July 7 to 14, 1897. Like its predecessors this meeting was 
large and enthusiastic, a great gathering of earnest men and women 
bound together by a common interest in the welfare of humanity. 
As at previous sessions the program was long and interesting. 
Through the arrangement of sections a large number of papers were 
brought before the conference. We can only call attention here to 
the leading papers and addresses read in the general sessions. Apart 
from the opening session of a formal nature, at which the president, 
Alexander Johnson, of Fort Wayne, Ind., delivered his annual ad- 
dress, the general sessions were in the charge of various committees. 
The program of these sessions was as follows: Committee on 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, —The Nation and the Veteran, Mr. H. 
A. Castle; Limitations of the Soldiers’ Home System, Mr. C. E. 
Faulkner; Administration of Soldiers’ Homes, Mr. M. F. Force. 
Committee on Juvenile Reformatories,—Seven Years in a Juvenile 
Reformatory, Mr. T. H. Briggs; Cultivation of Habits of Thrift, 
Mrs. M. E. Fairbanks; Do Reform Schools Reform; Mr. L. D. 
Drake. Committee on Child Saving,—Report of the Committee, 
Mr. C. E. Faulkner; Sunday School as a Child Saving Mission, 
Rev. D. R. Milner; Prevention of Abandonment or Neglect of 
Children, Rev. J. R. Black. Committee on Prison Reform,—Need 
of Radical Prison Reform, Mr. P. C. Garrett; The Probation Sys- 
tem, Mr. C. T. Lewis; The Indeterminate Sentence, Mr. W. T. 
Spalding; European Prison Policies, Mr. S. J. Barrows. Committee 
on Municipal and County Charities,—Nativities of the Inmates in 
the Public Institutions of New York City, Mr. B. C. Matthews; 
Work of the Charities Aid Association of New York State, Mr. 
H. Folks. Committee on the Care of the Insane and Epileptics, 
—Relation of the Public to the Insane, Mr. D. Clark; After 
Care of Recovered and Convalescent Insane Patients, Mr. R. 
Dewey; Care of Epileptics, Mr. H. C. Rutter; Education of the 
Epileptic, Mr. Wm. P. Spratting. Committee on Organization of 
Charity,—Organized and Unorganized Charity, Mr. A. O. Crozier; 
Abolish Charity by Removing Causes of Poverty, Hon. H. S. Pin- 
gree; Developing the Social Updraft, Mr. F. G. Peabody; Abolition 
of Poverty, Mr. S. S. Craig; Organization of Charity in its Practical 
Bearings, Mr. N. S. Rosenau. Committee on Social Settlements, 
—Addresses by Miss J. Addams, Rev. R. N. Ely, Rev. Percy Alden. 
Committee on Care of the Feeble Minded, Present Status of the 
Feeble Minded, Prevention, Mr. F. M. Powell; State Regulation 
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of Marriage, Mrs. K. G. Wells; Child Study as Applied to the 
Defectives, by Mr. W. O. Krohn. 

The annual volumes of the conference proceedings have become a 
standard source of information in regard to all questions in the 
broad field of charities and correction. They contain not only the 
general papers but an account of the no less important but more 
specialized work of the numerous sections. The success of the con- 
ference and the position which it has taken are largely due to the 
untiring efforts of its able general Secretary, Mr. Hastings H. Hart, 
of St. Paul, Minn. The Annual Proceedings,a volume of from five 
to six hundred pages, is published by Geo. H. Ellis & Co., Boston. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The fourth annual convention of this organization was held in New 
York May 20, 1897. The proceedings published by the Association 
contain discussions of ‘‘ Postal Savings Banks;” a report upon 
“Savings Banks Legislation”’ in the State of New York; an address 
by Hon. William L. Trenholm, former Comptroller of the Currency, 
on ‘‘ Labor and Capital,’’ and an address by Hon. Edward Atkinson 
on ‘‘One Function of the Savings Bank: Its Importance as a Lender 
or Distributer of Capital.’’ 

The officers of the Association are: President, Mr. John Harsen 
Rhoades, President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, N. Y., and Sec- 
retary, Mr. William G. Conklin, of the Franklin Savings Bank, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES LEAGUE OF LOCAL BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The fifth annual meeting of this organization was held in Detroit 
July 28 and 29, 1897. In addition to the more formal proceedings of 
the organization the following papers, describing some of the eco- 
nomic as well as technical aspects of building and loan associations, 
were read: ‘‘Security Found in Local Building Societies,” by Mr. 
Addison R. Burke; ‘‘ The Moral Effect Upon the Community of Sys- 
tematic Saving,’’ by Mr. J. Warren Bailey; “‘ The Value of Perma- 
nence and Stability in Building and Loan Associations,’’ by Judge 
I. H. C. Royce; ‘‘ The Reserve or Contingent Fund,” by Mr. Joseph 
H. Paist; ‘‘ Some Fruits of National Methods,’’ by Mr. Thomas 
J. Fitzmorris; “ Collective Capital,’’? by Mr. William C. Sheppard; 
‘* Building and Loan Associations of Kansas,’’ by Mr. C. S. Hartough; 
**Co-operation,”” by Mr. Henry M. Walker; “In the Home Idea is 
the Brightest Hope of Mankind,’’ by Mr. Frank L. Wells; ‘“ What 
Local Building Associations Have Done for Philadelphia and Her 
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People,”’ by Mr. Joseph K. Gamble; ‘‘ The Home,’’ by Mr. William 
H. Page; ‘‘ Opposition to and Adverse Criticism of Local Building and 
Loan Associations,” by Mr. J. W. Sutton; “‘A Few Notes on the 
Management of a Co-operative Bank,’’ by Mr. D. Eldredge; ‘‘ Rights 
and Duties of Building and Loan Association Stockholders and Their 
Relation to Creditors,’ by Mr. A. J. Duncan; ‘‘The Services and 
Influence of Our State Leagues in Shaping and Guiding Building 
Association Legislation,”” by Hon. James Clarency; ‘‘ Apportionment 
of Profits,’”’ by Mr. Albert S. Barnes; ‘‘ The Interest Reduction Plan,” 
by Mr. Charles F. Kolb; ‘‘ A Good Title,” by Mr. Samuel S. Gleason. 

At the election of officers Mr. Lake W. Sanborn, of Galesburg, IIl., 
was elected President, and Mr. H. F. Cellarius, whose address is 218 
Government Building, Cincinnati, was elected Secretary for the coming 
year. A report of the proceedings of the convention is published by 
the society. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


National Convention of Mayors and Councilmen.—The first 
National Convention of Mayors and Councilmen of cities of the 
United States was held at Columbus, O., during the four days from 
September 28 to October 1, inclusive. As a result of this meeting a 
permanent association has been formed for the purpose of conducting 
research work and annual discussions on municipal affairs. The 
general subjects discussed at the meeting were the organization, 
function and operation of the police and fire departments; the rela- 
tion of the municipality to the gas and water supply and street rail- 
ways, and the general subject of street lighting, street cleaning, 
street paving and drainage. Among the special papers prepared were 
those by Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, on ‘‘ Municipal Affairs as 
Administered in Boston ;’’ Hazen S. Pingree, Governor of Michi- 
gan, on ‘‘Out-door Relief by Municipalities,’’ aud ‘‘The Federal 
Plan of Municipal Government,’’ by Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus. 

New York City.—New York City has within recent years adopted 
the policy of direct municipal employment in the Street Cleaning 
Department. The results of this experiment have been very satis- 
factory, especially in the direction of maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the men employed. The commissioner of street cleaning has 
encouraged the formation of a union among the sweepers and drivers. 
A ‘Board of Conference,’’ consists of five representatives of this 
union, the general superintendent of street cleaning, the chief clerk, 
one district superintendent, one section foreman and one stable fore- 
man. At the meetings of this board ‘‘ everything connected with the 
work. the relations with the commissioner and his subordinates, and all 
questions of discipline, duties, pay, etc., in which they are interested,’’ 
are discussed with perfect freedom. This board elects a permanent 
chairman and a secretary; one of these is chosen from the five repre- 
sentatives of the labor union. In case the board cannot come to an 
agreement, the chairman and secretary argue the case before the com- 
missioner, who is then to give a final decision. This board has been 
in active operation little over a year. During this period it has been 
very successful in maintaining amicable relations between the men 
and the superintending officials. 
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Mayoralty Election. ‘The election of the first mayor for Greater 
New York has been one of the most interesting in the his- 
tory of American municipalities. For the first time, the issue 
between those who believe in independent municipal parties and 
the regular national and state political organizations, was defi- 
nitely drawn. The election of 1894, while marking a definite step 
in this direction, was in no sense conclusive as to the possibility 
of electing officials on strictly local issues. The union of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens’ movement with the regular Republican organiza- 
tion was in the nature of a compromise, and as is the case with 
most compromises, failed to decide the real issue. Those who have 
closely watched the reform movement in New York City during the 
last few years, are of the opinion that the compromise then effected 
with the Republican party rather weakened than strengthened the 
development of an independent local party. When, therefore, it 
became a question of nominating candidates for the now consoli- 
dated Greater New York, the feeling of those who had led the reform 
movement in the previous election was, that the Independent Cit- 
izens’ party should make the attempt to stand on its own feet 
unhampered by any alliances with other political organizations. 
For this purpose a popular organization was formed, embracing 
members in all parts of the territory of the new municipality. 
The new organization took the name of Citizens’ Union. The 
spirit that pervaded it from the very beginning was that of com- 
plete independence from either of the regularly organized national 
parties. Before any of the other parties had taken action, the 
Citizens’ Union nominated Hon. Seth Low for mayor, who ac- 
cepted the nomination. The Union refused to enter into any 
conferences with the Republican party, which for a time seemed 
disposed to place Mr. Low on their ticket. As a result of this 
independent stand taken by the new organization and because 
of the further declaration that the Citizens’ Union intended to nom- 
inate candidates for the minor offices, the Republican party deter- 
mined to place the full quota of its own candidates in the field, and 
nominated General Benjamin F. Tracy for the mayoralty. 

The Tammany organization of the Democratic party, having 
nominated its candidates, there were three tickets in the field To 
add to the complexity and uncertainty of the situation, the Bryan 
or Silver Democrats nominated Henry George for mayor, and also a 
full list of candidates for the other offices. Finally, another faction 
of the Democratic party, known as the O’Brien Democrats, nomi- 
nated an independent ticket. The large vote cast for the Citizens’ 
Union has proven to the people of New York as well as to the other 
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cities of the United States, that it is possible to reconcile a large 
part of our population with the idea that candidates for local office 
are to be judged on the basis of their fitness for the same, and 
that the views of candidates are to be judged with reference to 
local, rather than national or state issues. A victory for this inde- 
pendent municipal party would have been a victory of national 
rather than local importance. As it is, astrong incentive has been 
given to similar organizations throughout the country. 

Brooklyn.—Consolidation and Brooklyn Finances.* The charter 
of New York, under which Brooklyn will be governed after January 
I, provides that the enlarged city shall assume all the debts and 
obligations of all the communities absorbed. This means that the 
new city will assume the responsibility of paying the present Brook- 
lyn debt. The charter also provides that the tax rate and assessment 
shall be uniform throughout the consolidated territory. This means 
that as Brooklyn's debt is greater in proportion to the assessed value 
of the property in the city than New York’s debt, the taxpayers in 
the present city of New York will have to pay a part of the Brooklyn 
debt. As Brooklyn property is assessed on a valuation of 70 per 
cent and New York property on a valuation of 50 per cent, an 
equalization of the assessment will benefit Brooklyn taxpayers. It 
has been estimated that this benefit will amount to §8 or $10 on 
every $1000 of assessed valuation. In 1898 the people of Brooklyn 
will pay no taxes. At present Brooklynites pay their taxes in 
advance at the beginning of the year, in New York taxes are paid 
at the end of the year after the money (which has been raised on 
city certificates) has been spent. That taxes may be collected at the 
same time this adjustment has to be made. 

Philadelphia.— Report on Water Supply. The Director of Public 
Works has just published an exhaustive report on the water supply 
of the city. During the last few years the sentiment against the 
continuance of the present sources of supply has been growing, and 
a number of investigations have been undertaken with a view to 
ascertaining other available sources in the vicinity. Surveys have 
been made of a number of districts, some of which have been 
reported favorably by committees of councils. In all cases, how- 
ever, the cost of obtaining pure water from these new districts was 
not less than $15,000,000 and in some cases exceeded $30,000,000. 
The recent improvement in methods of filtration has again turned 
attention to the possibilities of the present supply, and has, to a 
certain extent, reconciled the opponents of the present system with 
the idea of further utilizing the actual sources. 


*Communication of F. H. Gunnison, Esq. 
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The Director of Public Works, after careful examination, is led 
to the conclusion that the ‘‘future demands for a municipal water 
supply will not make it necessary to seek any source other than the 
waters of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers.’’ Filtration, in the 
opinion of the director, has become an absolute necessity, for the 
water taken from the Delaware river is unfit for use in its natural 
state. Upon the subject of filtration, the director favors a system 
of sand filters, to be constructed and owned by the city. As to the 
cost of construction, the estimates submitted to the department differ 
greatly. The minimum cost would probably be $20,000 per million 
gallons of filtering capacity per twenty-four hours. This includes 
the cost of the land. Upon this basis a 400,000,000 gallon plant, 
which would be required by the city, would cost from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, As regards the cost of maintenance, which is an im- 
portant item in the sand filtration system, one of the companies 
offers to do the work for $1.85 per million gallons. 

Leasing of the Gas Works. For a number of years past offers have 
been made to the city of Philadelphia by various private corpora- 
tions looking toward the leasing of the gas works now owned and 
operated by the city. Although under the city’s management the 
price of gas has been steadily decreasing, it has been felt that the 
quality was not up to the standard which improved methods of pro- 
duction demand. It was not until recently, however, that the offers 
were seriously considered, either by councils or the public at large. 
Within the last few months, however, several powerful corporations 
have renewed their offers, and not only have these offers been 
considered by the finance committee of councils, but the com- 
mittee has favorably recommended one of the propositions for 
acceptance by the city. The outlook at the present time is that the 
city’s plant will be handed over to a private corporation on a long- 
term lease. The proposition has aroused considerable opposition 
among the citizens. The gas works have been in the hands 
of the city since 1841, but it was not until 1885 that a form of 
responsible management was adopted. During the period between 
1841 and 1885, the management of the gas works was vested in a 
board of trustees with whose policy councils was unable to inter- 
fere. The courts held that to permit the interference of councils 
would destroy the guarantee of the bondholders who had taken the 
bonds on the faith of continued management by the board orig- 
“inally vested with the management of the gas works. The period 
of incompetency and corruption which marked the rule of the Gas 
Trust, has remained one of the dark chapters in the municipal 
history of Philadelphia, and accounts to a large extent for the 
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feeling of distrust of the population toward public management. 
Since 1885, however, the gas works have been under the control of 
one of the responsible departments of the city government. Since 
that time there has been a steady improvement in the quality of gas, 
while the price has been reduced from $1.75 to one dollar. 

One of the great difficulties with which the Department of Public 
Works has had to contend, has been the steady refusal of councils 
to make appropriations sufficient for the improvement of the plant. 
It is true, that the large indebtedness of the city of Philadelphia, 
together with the fact that it has nearly reached the limit prescribed 
in the constitution, offered a certain excuse for the inaction of 
councils, although a close examination of the facts will show that 
the excuse has been used to permit private corporations to absorb 
the most profitable part of the city’s gas making. Councils have 
largely impaired the financial position of the works through contracts 
with private companies to furnish water-gas at a price far above the 
cost of manufacture. It is estimated that water-gas can be placed in 
holders at from twenty to twenty-five cents per thousand cubic feet, 
whereas the city pays thirty-seven cents. While, therefore, the 
condition of the gas works, so far as it is unsatisfactory at the 
present time, is due to the short-sighted policy of councils, the 
means of improvement are clear to every one, as is also the possi- 
bility of making this the most profitable of the city’s public works. 
From a purely business standpoint, therefore, the proposition to 
lease the city’s works ought not to be entertained unless the lessee 
offers an equivalent for the value of the franchise. The question 
whether the city should, under any circumstances, divest itself of 
so distinctly a public function as the supply of gas for public and 
private purposes, is one into which we cannot enter at present. 
Suffice it to say that, in addition to the question of possible profit, 
there is the broader question of the social function of the munici- 
pality in the administration of public works of this character. 
Thus, the experience of the English cities has shown that through the 
reduction of the price of gas to little more than its cost of production, 
the city is able to exert a far-reaching influence on the social and 
industrial life of the community. Thus, with gas at fifty-four cents 
per thousand cubic feet as in Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham, 
the gas stove supplants the wasteful coal stove, and the introduction 
of the gas-motor furnishes the possibility of successful competition 
by the small manufacturer as against the large producer. But, even 
disregarding these more general questions of public policy, none of the 
offers made up to the present time would assure to the city anything 
like an adequate return for the franchise of exclusive supply of gas 
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in a great city like Philadelphia. The offer of one company is as 
follows: First, the company is to have the exclusive privilege of 
supplying gas for public and private purposes for a period of thirty 
years; secondly, the company agrees to expend within three years 
$5,000,000 for the alteration, replacement, improvement, mainten- 
ance, repair, extension and betterment of the work and at least 
$15,000,000 during the period of the lease; third, the company is to 
supply the city with seven hundred million cubic feet of gas free of 
charge; fourth, the price of gas is to be gradually reduced during the 
period of thirty years from $1 to 75 cents, the reduction to be de- 
pendent upon ordinance of councils requiring the same; fifth, in case 
the price is maintained at $1, the city is to receive an annual rental 
of from 10 to 25 cents per thousand cubic feet; sixth, the city of 
Philadelphia, at the end of the term, namely, December 31, 1927, 
‘*to receive the works without charge in the condition of alteration, 
improvement and change in which the same shall then exist.’’ 

A careful examination of the provisions of the lease will show 
that in most cases the advantages offered are illusory rather than 
real. The long term of the lease makes it, in effect, a sale of the 
Gas Works; the provision of expenditure of $5,000,000 may be prac- 
tically nullified because of the presence of the word ‘‘ maintenance,’’ 
which might mean the ordinary running expenses of the plant. As 
regards the offer to furnish the city with seven hundred million of 
cubic feet of gas free of charge, it must be remembered that in 1896 
the city used over six hundred and seventy-four million cubic feet, 
and that with the ordinary rate of increase the year 1897 will bring 
the public consumption of gas above seven hundred million cubic 
feet. In other words, from the very beginning of the lease the city 
will become a purchaser of gas. According to the terms of the pro- 
posed lease, the price of gas during the entire period will never go 
below 75 cents. When it is remembered that a construction com- 
pany offered to place gas in the holders of the city for 25 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, and that according to the estimates of experts 
the cost of distribution should not exceed 10 cents, the enormous 
profits which the company will derive from the franchise are appa- 
rent. That the various corporations are fully aware of the possi- 
bility of such profits is proven by the fact that another responsible 
company offered to abide by all the provisions of the United Gas 
Improvement Company’s offer described above, and in addition 
to pay to the city annual rentals aggregating $37,500,000 during the 
thirty years. Unfortunately, however, the United Gas Improvement 
Company, for some reason or other, seems to have the exclusive 
monopoly of the committee’s interest and attention. 
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It is possible that when the leasing ordinance is submitted to the 
two branches of councils, the provisions may be modified. In 
fact, the upper branch adopted a resolution to submit the leasing of 
the works to the people at the Fall election, but the lower body 
voted against it. Whatever the outcome, the agitation has had the 
effect of calling the attention of the citizens to the hostile attitude 
of councils towards the improvement of the gas works. It has 
aroused an interest in municipal affairs such as Philadelphia has 
not witnessed for many years. A considerable portion of the popu- 
lation feel that the leasing of the gas works means the abandonment 
of a distinctly public function; that to this extent it diminishes the 
prestige of the city government and tends to increase that apathy 
of the population which has been the cause of so much municipal 
mismanagement. 

Cleveland.*— Street Railway Fares. The city administration has 
precipitated a fight with the street railway companies through the 
threat to regulate fares. An ordinance was introduced some weeks 
ago providing for the reduction of fares to three cents on one of 
the lines. A citizens’ committee of five was appointed by the 
council to confer with the street railroads in the hope of a 
compromise, but the committee declined to serve. The contest re- 
mains the absorbing topic of interest in council proceedings, and 
at the present writing there is considerable probability that the 
friends of the ordinance will muster sufficient force to pass it. 
Meetings have been held almost nightly in the various wards of 
the city, and an immense amount of popular clamor and enthusiasm 
has been raised in favor of the ordinance. The railway companies 
naturally oppose the measure and insist that the ordinance would 
be illegal if passed. The city, on the other hand, maintains that 
the right to reduce fares is a reserved one existing in favor of the 
city in the original grants made to individual lines which have since 
been consolidated. In case the ordinance is passed, it will probably 
be carried to the courts, and, as was the case in the gas fight of 
some years ago, when the rates of illuminating gas were reduced to 
80 cents per thousand, the issue will probably be determined on the 
ground of the reasonableness of the ordinance and the rate of fare. 

The Big Consolidated road, which is not interested in the present 
ordinance, has made offers of compromise on the ground that, while 
denying any right of the city to make such a change, they desire 
to adjust the matter amicably rather than incur the hostility of the 
public by a prolonged fight. As a concession, they have offered 
universal transfers over all the roads of the city and 5 per cent of 


* Communication of Frederic C. Howe, Esq. 
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their gross earnings, on condition that they receive certain exten- 
sions of their grants. At the present time the roads sell eleven 
tickets for fifty cents, and pave about fifteen feet of the roadway. 

Municipal Association.—The Municipal Association, which is a 
body of business and professional men of the city, has been devoting 
itself of late to an investigation of the finances of the county and the 
county commissioners. A report of the secretary based upon a thor- 
ough examination shows the wildest extravagance in their expendi- 
tures; that money is expended for the advancement of personal and 
political ends, and that the county for years has been systematically 
defrauded by contractors and other interested persons. An examining 
committee of two thoroughly competent men has been appointed by 
the Common Pleas Court, and it is hoped that their report will 
bring about some change in existing conditions. The expenditures 
of the commissioners amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually and they are made without publicity, competitive bids or 
contracts. 

The Municipal Association is also advancing the cause of civil 
service reform in the state. A bill has been drafted, and with the 
co-operation of other organizations such as the State Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Trade, etc., hopes to secure its passage by 
the legislature, which meets in January. 

Washington.—Charilies. In the Department of Public Charities 
important steps in the direction of progress have been taken. For 
some time the question of the advisability of continuing the grant- 
ing of public moneys to private charities has been considered by 
Congress. An act was passed—to take effect the coming fiscal year 
—prohibiting the granting of public money to sectarian institutions. 
A congressional joint-committee is engaged at the present time in 
investigating the charities of the District. Recently a new Super- 
intendent of Charities has been appointed who is especially trained 
in sociological and charitable work. The first changes proposed by 
him are contained in his estimates for the ensuing year—just sub- 
mitted to the District Commissioners. The proposed change is in 
conformity with the law passed by Congress, and advocates the 
abandonment of the granting of public subsidies to private institu- 
tions, and the adoption of the plan of accomplishing the public 
work through public agencies, at all times under the control of 
public authority. 

California.—The tendency toward central control of municipalities 
in the granting of franchises, is illustrated by a law recently passed 
by the Legislature of California. According to the provisions of the 
act, every franchise to telegraph or telephone companies, street 
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railroads, gas, water, electric power or light companies, must be 
sold at auction at a certain percentage of the gross receipts. The 
amount must not be less than three per cent. The law permits the 
local authorities to remit such payment during the first five years 
of operation. A singular omission of the act is the failure to specify 
the duration of the franchise. Local authorities are thus at liberty 
to grant a franchise for an indefinite period. 


FOREIGN CITIKS. 


London.—The committee appointed to investigate the charges 
against the ‘‘ Works Department ’’ of the London County Council, has 
published a report containing an exhaustive discussion of the relation 
of the municipal authorities to the execution of public works. The 
department officials were charged with having so arranged the ac- 
counts as to show a more favorable condition of certain portions of the 
work than was justified by the facts. This, it was claimed, had been 
done by the transference of items from one account to another. In 
the report the committee finds that these charges are substantially 
true; that a number of fictitious entrics, amounting to about $36,000, 
had been made, with a resulting falsification of the cost of certain 
public works, the apparent cost of some being decreased by amounts 
which were included in the cost of others. No direct misappropriation 
of the funds was discovered. While severely criticising these financial 
transactions, the committee strongly defends the policy of the coun- 
cil in extending the system of direct employment of labor. The in- 
vestigation shows but little to discredit the system. With a few addi- 
tional safeguards, the dangers at present involved can be, toa large 
extent, eliminated. 

The establishment of the Works Department was the direct result 
of the new labor policy of the council inaugurated in 1889. The 
wages and hours of labor of the employes of contractors were pre- 
scribed by the council and inserted in the contracts for public work. 
This policy led to difficulties in securing bids. The council then 
resolved to establish an independent Department of Works which 
should undertake the work of repairs and also the construction of 
a certain portion of new public works. During the year 1892 a 
number of sewers were constructed by the department. It was found 
that although the “ labor clauses ’’ were maintained the cost was less 
than that of the lowest bidding contractor. Soon after the economy 
of the new method was proven, the construction of repair shops 
in different portions of the metropolitan area and the maintenance 
of a permanent force were authorized. The Works Department now 
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extended its operations to the construction of laborers’ dwellings, 
hospitals, fire stations, etc. The results were uniformly favorable. 
Recently, suspicions of unwarranted financial operations were aroused. 
The opponents of direct execution of public works by the municipality 
led a violent attack against the policy of the council. The appoint- 
ment of a committee of investigation and the report here mentioned 
followed. On the whole, it may be said that the report fully vindi- 
cates the policy of the council. The committee advocates the main- 
tenance of the system, recommending certain changes in organization. 
A Works Board, composed of representatives from the nine impor- 
tant committees of the county council, is to be established, to which 
shall be referred propositions of individual committees desiring work 
to be done without the intervention of the contractor. Under the 
direction of this works board, a works manager is to carry out the 
plans referred to him by this board. The minority of the committee 
recommend the abolition of the whole system of direct municipal 
management, and advocate a strict adherence to the contract system. 

Toronto.—Within recent years the city of Toronto has been attract- 
ing much attention through the adoption of this policy in connection 
with the highway department. The results of this work are stated in 
the following communication received from the street commissioner, 
Mr. John Jones. Speaking of the work accomplished under his 
administration of the department, Mr. Jones says: 

“As to its practical operation I am aware of several objections 
advanced in some quarters against it. Firstly, it is contended that the 
shrewdness, enterprise and kindred qualities manifested by private firms 
and corporations in the conduct of their business is lacking to a greater 
or lesser degree in the performance and supervision of public works by 
officials acting on behalf of the citizens; in other words that there is 
a certain perfunctoriness displayed by the latter which is inimical to the 
highest success. Another objection is that there are too many oppor- 
tunities afforded for official peculation in connection with positions 
involving large expenditure, and the disposal of wide patronage. A 
third contention is that men employed on public undertakings will 
not yield the same service as when employed by private firms. 

“‘ The first two having a certain relationship may be treated together. 
That they have some weight will not be denied; but that they are 
insuperable is being disproved every day in scores of municipali- 
ties, notably Glasgow and Birmingham, the former particularly. 
Honest, capable men are to be found in every community who 
would be glad to give their best services in the interests of their 
fellow-citizens if the continuity of their positions were assured, and 
they could rely on being allowed an absolutely free hand in the 
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discharge of their duties, and to stand or fall by their achievements. 
For my part I will undertake to perform any branch of our work 
quite as well, and more cheaply, than if done under private contract, 
providing the conditions are equal. The third objection I shall deal 
with later. 

““I come now to speak of our experience in regard to the direct 
employment of day labor. Prior to about the year 1873, every- 
thing of a public nature with the exception of street cleaning and 
scavenging was done under the contract system. In that year a 
department was organized by the council under the name of the City 
Commissioner’s Department, having charge of general street matters. 
That date marks the commencement of a movement towards extending 
public control, which is but another name for the employment of day 
labor, and it has proceeded steadily up to the present time. About ten 
years ago my own department was organized, all street matters then 
or subsequently being placed under it. On my appointment to the 
position of street commissioner I determined to maintain and extend 
the principle of direct control of all branches of work placed in my 
charge, as opportunity offered, and I think I may affirm in all modesty 
that my efforts have been to some extent successful. When I took 
charge of the services of street cleaning, scavenging and street 
watering, they had been brought completely under civic control, but 
the ‘“‘hire’’ system generally prevailed, that is, a very considerable 
portion of the work was done by carts and teams hired from private 
parties. Even this was ahead of the contract system, but it had many 
drawbacks; for instance, it gave opportunity for wirepulling and log- 
rolling to obtain an extra share of the work, and carts and teams 
would be recommended by alderman and other influential people 
which were unfit for our purpose. Another drawback was the lack of 
continuity in the performance of the work, arising from the constant 
changing of the men, thus making it next to impossible to locate 
derelictions of duty. The corporation at that time owned a consider- 
able number of wagons, sweepers, horses, etc.; but there was no pro- 
vision for renewing or repairing same, everything being supplied by 
local firms and tradesmen. It will readily be understood what 
scrambling there was for patronage, resulting in high priced and 
grossly inferior work. These things I set myself to reform. At the 
present time we own over one hundred horses, fully equipped, which 
are boarded in three stables erected in various parts of the city. We 
own a full street sweeping, street watering and scavenging plant, all 
of which are manufactured at our shops. The ‘‘hire’’ system is 
nearly, not quite, abolished so far as these very important services are 
concerned. It must not be supposed, however, that all this was 
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achieved without opposition. Tradesmen, the laboring element, 
owners of carts, and a certain section of the aldermen, have bitterly 
attacked every change, the latter chiefly because of the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by those of their constituents who were 
annoyed to see a fruitful source of revenue cut off. The agitation 
to revert to the former system has still some life in it, but the citi- 
zens themselves may be trusted to prevent its success, since it has 
been plainly demonstrated that the present system is superior from 
every point of view. 

“Regarding other branches of public work outside of the services 
just dealt with, comprising sidewalk, sewer and water-works construc- 
tion, the first two only are controlled by this department, the latter 
two belonging to separate departments. All sidewalks are con- 
structed under municipal control with the exception of those composed 
ofa patent cement, known as “ granolithic,’’ which is controlled by a 
private firm. Walks of this character are laid wherever the property 
owners petition for same, the cost being borne by the persons whose 
properties are benefited. 

‘* Roadways, generally speaking, are constructed under the contract 
system. Now and then we put down a pavement, but the opposition 
from the contracting element is too strong yet to allow of the day labor 
system making much headway. It may be asked why with the advan- 
tages of a partial system of day labor, such as I have above referred 
to, in plain view, there should be any difficulty in extending its opera- 
tions? The answer is simply that the department is not allowed to 
compete on even terms with private firms. The latter are at liberty 
to employ the best men obtainable. We are not allowed to do so. 
Times are unfortunately a little bad with us at present, and as a result 
there is an exceptionable number of unemployed of all trades, in 
addition to a very large contingent of common laborers, some of them 
old and infirm. As many of the latter have never done anything but 
corporation work an opening has to be found for them, otherwise they 
would starve. The employment of these men would not perhaps be 
of very great disadvantage if the rate of wages was graded according 
to their strength and capacity. But it is not permitted us to make any 
such distinction. A by-law of the council, passed some years ago, 
provides a minimum rate of fifteen cents per hour for all corporation 
employes, and although the idea of its promoters was in the main 
good, and in some respects has been of advantage to the men, in 
others it has worked the opposite, particularly in the case of the older 
men, contractors preferring younger men, who are always obtainable. 
The by-law referred to applies equally to city work done under 
contract. 
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Increase of Insanity in London.—The Asylums Committee of the 
County Council in its last annual report records the number of imbe- 
ciles of all classes on the first of last January as 19,954, or an increase 
of about 7oo compared with 1896, and 754 compared with 1895. 
London has a far larger proportion of lunatics compared with the total 
number in England and Wales than the relative proportion of popu- 
lation in the two areas would warrant. The publication entitled 
London, for September 16, 1897, in an article on ‘‘ Lunacy in London,” 
reviews this report at some length and produces a diagram which 
gives a very vivid picture of the increase of insanity, of insane 
paupers, of paupers in general as compared with the total population 
of London for the several years from 1889 to 1896 inclusive. It states 
that it is generally amongst the poorest class that the greatest per- 
centage of insanity is found. A table showing the occupations of 1807 
patients admitted last year to the asylums, indicates that there were 
285 laborers, 137 with no occupations, 83 ill-paid clerks, 43 carpenters, 
33 boot and shoe makers, 44 tailors, 55 printers, and 43 porters. Of the 
women admitted, 392 were classed as housewives, 259 domestic servants, 
86 charwomen, 39 laundresses, 43 dressmakers, 44 tailoresses. There 
was not a uniform classification of the causes as given by the medical 
officers of the different asylums, but a table is given containing a list 
of the chief causes as follows: 740 hereditary influences, direct or col- 
lateral; 717 previous attacks; 611 drink; 301 old age and senility; 269 
adverse circumstances, business anxieties, worry, over-work, over- 
exertion, mental anxiety; 134 domestic troubles, including loss of 
relatives; 133 change of life; 49 privation and starvation. 

It is also stated that these figures probably contain some dupli- 
cations but are sufficiently indicative of the general causes operating 
in London. 

Free Medical Aid in Dispensaries.*—It is a much mooted ques- 
tion among members of the medical profession as to how far it is 
wise to proffer free medical aid to the public. The competition for 
practice material among the different medical schocls and the younger 
members of the medical prefession generally, has led to a rapid growth 
of free dispensaries in all our large cities. These are also partially 
supported by the benevolent public, which contributes because it 


* The information in this note has been obtained from the proof sheets of Dr. 
Kase’s paper, which the author very kindly loaned for the purpose at the Editor’s 
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regards them as a species of wise charity. The medical profession 
has also been always most willing to give its services for a similar 
reason. In an excellent article by Mr. Savage, published in the vol- 
ume on Hospitals of the report of the International Congress of Char- 
ities and Philanthropy, held in Chicago in 1893, there is a review of 
the growth of the dispensary system in this country, and of some of 
the attempts to check its abuse, notably those in New York City. 

One of the latest studies of the question and one of considerable 
value because of the method pursued in the investigation, is contained 
in a paper submitted by Dr. Edmund H. Kase, of Philadelphia, at a 
recent gathering of homceopathists at Scranton, Pa. The title of Dr. 
Kase’s paper, which will be published in the proceedings of the 
society, and also, doubtless, in one of the medical journals, is ‘‘ Dis- 
pensary Abuse: Result of an Investigation of Over One Thousand 
Consecutive Cases.’’ Asa matter of fact, Dr. Kase took 1058 consecu- 
tive cases of persons who applied for treatment at the Hahnemann 
Hospital Dispensary, Philadelphia, between June 7 and July 8, 1897. 
Dr. Kase questioned and cross-examined each person, and in only three 
cases failed to get full information of a satisfactory kind. The original 
record of this investigation is on file at the hospital, and is accessible 
to the medical profession and others who may show good reason for 
studying this material. 

The total number of cases was divided into eighteen classes in tabu- 
lating the returns. The first class includes ‘‘ patients very poor, evi- 
dent pauper class, children and elderly people who with difficulty are 
able to find their daily bread and shelter, includes those out of work 
most of the time during the past year.’’ 

The second class.—Patients who have no one to support but them- 
selves and whose aggregate cash receipts during the past year have 
averaged less than $8.00 per week. 

Class three.—Same as class two, but with average earnings from 
$8.00 up to and including those with $12.00 per week. 

Class four.—Samie as class two and three, but with earnings averaging 
over $12.00 per week and including those receiving as high as $15.00 
per week. 

Class five.—Ditto, with earnings over $15.00 per week. 

Class six.—Ditto, with earnings averaging from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
week, including board. 

Class seven.—Ditto, with more than {5.00 per week, including 
board. 

Class eight.—Patients from families with two or more to support, in 
which the aggregate cash receipts for the past year averaged $10.00 or 
less per week. 
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Class nine.—Same as class eight, with average earnings of more 
than $10.00 and less than $12.00 per week. 

Class ten.—Same as classes eight and nine, with average earnings of 
$12.00 per week and upwards, including those as high as $15.00 per 
week. 

Class eleven.—Ditto, with over $15.00 per week. 

Class twelve.— Patients from families with three to support, in which 
the aggregate cash receipts for the past year have averaged $12.00 per 
week and upwards, including those with $15.00 per week. 

Class thirteen.—Ditto, with average earnings over $15.00. 

Class fourteen.—Patients from families of four to seven to support, 
in which the aggregate cash receipts for the past year have averaged 
$12.00 per week and upwards, including those with $15.00 per week. 

Class fifteen.— Ditto, with average earnings of more than $15.00 and 
as high as $18.00. 

Class sixteen.—Ditto, with average earnings over $18.00. 

Class seventeen.—Patients from families of seven to twelve to sup- 
port, in which the aggregate cash receipts for the past year have aver- 
aged $12.00 per week and upwards as high as $18.00. 

Class eighteen.— Ditto, with average earnings over $18.00 per week. 

The total number of cases distributed among these eighteen classes 
gave the following figures to each class respectively from one to eigh- 
teen: 86, 172, 42, 4, 2, 41, 5, 543, 28, 25, 7, 11, 1, 64, 12, 6, 6, 3. 

It would seem from this table that over half the total number of 
cases were patients with families of two or more to support, in which 
the aggregate cash receipts for the past year have averaged $10.00 or 
less per week. Of the total number of cases, 258 belonged in the 
medical department of the dispensary; 227 in the surgical; 116 in the 
eye department, and the balance scattered through ten other depart- 
ments. This would not seem to lend support to the theory which has 
been advanced, that the great majority of cases treated in the free dis- 
pensaries are those of persons with an abnormal craving for stimulants 
or medicines of any kind, who become habitués of the medical dis- 
pensaries. Many of these cases which Dr. Kase discusses individually 
are persons owning property and in apparent comfortable circum- 
stances. 

In the general conclusions of his paper, however, Dr. Kase is in- 
clined to blame the medical profession for such abuses as exist rather 
than the public itself. He says in one place: ‘‘ Without fear of con- 
tradiction, however, I feel safe in saying that the great majority of 
physicians as well as laymen would hardly claim that all of the above 
1058 people were deserving of free medical service; on the contrary 
all will agree that there are some among this list who should not be 
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allowed to partake of dispensary aid, being totally undeserving of 
such charity, and some means, therefore, should speedily be applied 
to correct this abuse, however small it may be, which tends to a wrong 
diversion of funds and is an open bid for pauperism and dependents.”’ 

Dr. Kase brings out a hitherto but little noticed reason why many 
well-to do persons will go to the dispensary for aid. They are often 
people who contribute to the support of dispensaries and feel, therefore, 
that they have a claim as though they were members of a society dis- 
tributing medical relief. This is especially true in some industrial estab- 
lishments where firms contribute to the expense of providing a free 
dispensary with the distinct understanding that their employes shall 
have free treatment at all times. Dr. Kase admits that in the dispen- 
sary where he examined his cases that this fact accounts for some of 
the better-to-do cases which appear on the records. The accident 
department of the hospitals also act as feeders to the dispensary and 
bring in a class of persons who would never think of going to a dis- 
pensary on their own account, but who often remain patieuts of the 
dispensary until permanently cured. Dr. Kase reaches the conclusion 
that the real abuse of the dispensary is less than supposed, and that 
of this real abuse fully 90 per cent is the fault of physicians them- 
selves who indirectly or directly bring or send persons to the dispen- 
sary who are able, and in most cases would be willing, to pay a fair 
compensation for medical advice and attendance. 

Factory Inspection in the United States.—In Bulletin No. 12 of 
the United States Department of Labor for September, 1897, Mr. W. 
F. Willoughby has an article on ‘‘The Inspection of Factories and 
Workshops in the United States,” which is in substance the report 
presented by the department to the recent International Congress held 
at Brussels.* 

The article, in addition to stating the meaning of factory inspection 
as applied in the United States, reviews briefly the laws in the several 
states and gives the following summary of the history of such inspec- 
tion throughout the United States: 

‘‘The history of the development of the official inspection of fac- 
tories and workshops in the United States is like that of the history 
of all social legislation. One state has led the way by the enactment 
of tentative measures, which it has afterward developed as dictated by 
experience. Other states have profited by the example and have 
taken similar steps. The moral influence of the action of states upon 
each other in the United States is great. A movement at first grows 
slowly, but as state after state adopts similar measures the pressure 


* Congrés International des Accidents du Travail et des Assurances sociales, at 
Brussels, Belgium, July, 1897. 
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upon others to do likewise becomes stronger, and the movement tends 
to advance at a constantly increasing rate. 

“In the field of the inspection of factories we are now in the midst 
of such a movement. Factory inspection in the United States is of 
comparatively recent development. Though Massachusetts, the first 
state to take steps in this direction, enacted its first law providing for 
the inspection of factories in 1877, it was not until six years later, or 
in 1883, that its example was followed by another state, New Jersey. 
Wisconsin in the same year provided for inspection through its bureau 
of labor. Ohio followed in the succeeding year, 1884. The move- 
ment, however, once fairly started, has spread with increasing rapidity. 
In 1886 New York provided for factory inspection. In 1887 Connec- 
ticut, Minnesota and Maine did likewise. These were followed by 
Pennsylvania in 1889, Missouri and Tennessee in 1891, Illinois and 
Michigan in 1893, and Rhode Island in 1894. There are, therefore, at 
the present time, fourteen states that have made some provision for 
factory inspection. 

‘* Fourteen states out of forty-five is, of course, a small proportion. 
As has been stated, however, it is not a completed movement that is 
being studied. We are rather in the position of one who in the midst 
of action stops to look back and see what has been accomplished in 
order better to determine his course for the future. 

‘*In considering the progress that has been made, moreover, a com- 
parison should be made not with the total number of states, but rather 
with the states in which the manufacturing industry is largely devel- 
oped. It will thus be seen that of the New England and Middle 
States, all of which are manufacturing states, the smaller states alone 
—New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware and Maryland—have no 
inspection. In the Middle Western States, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Wisconsin have inspection officers. The far 
Western and Southern States, if we except the slight measure of 
inspection in Tennessee, are absolutely unrepresented. In these 
states, however, the manufacturing interests are but little developed. 

‘Finally, it is important to recognize that the growth of factory 
inspection lies not only in the creation of new departments in dif- 
ferent states, but in the enlargement of the powers and the broaden- 
ing of the scope of the work of inspection services after they have 
once been initiated. The principal development of factory inspection 
is found in the development of each particular bureau. 

‘An appreciation of this development, therefore, can only be had 
by studying the development of factory inspection in each state in 
which action has been taken, after which the general features of the 
movement can be summarized.’’ 
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The New Tenement House Laws in New York City.—The 
results thus far from the new laws put upon the statute books upon 
the recommendation of the Tenement House Commission of 1894, 
have been stated briefly in one of the pamphlets of the Citizens’ 
Union, which was published for campaign purposes a few months ago. 
We quote from it as follows: 

‘All civilized cities pay great attention to the question of the 
housing of the masses of the population. In New York it is particu- 
larly desirable that the authorities should not neglect this question, 
for our city is the most crowded of all modern cities. So far as is 
known, plague-ridden Bombay is the only great city in the world 
which is anything like as crowded as New York. There is only one 
city district in all Europe, a part of Prague in Bohemia, which is even 
half as crowded as parts of New York, where we sometimes see in the 
neighborhood of 1ooo inhabitants to the acre. 

‘The present city administration found itself charged, from the very 
start, with the duty of passing upon and enforcing the tenement 
house laws put on the statute books at the suggestion of the Tene- 
ment House Commission of 1894. In New York where more than 
one-half (about eight-fifteenths) of the whole population lives in 
tenements, strictly speaking, leaving the tenants of the higher class 
flats out of the count, this question naturally takes first rank. Mayor 
Strong approved the new laws promptly, and the machinery for their 
enforcement was set in motion with as little delay as possible. The 
change that has been wrought in the short space of two years is very 
great. It is not within the power of man to remodel the whole body 
of New York’s 40,000 tenements in two or in twenty years; but a 
vast deal has been done to better the condition of those who live in 
them. The worst houses have been seized and destroyed, more light 
and air have been secured to those hereafter to be built, and some of 
the most serious evils besetting life in the tenements which remain 
have been abolished. 

‘*The worst of these evils, the risk of midnight fires, has been met, 
so far as that was possible by action of the authorities, through the 
banishment of dangerous trades from tenement houses. The cruller 
bakery was the most hazardous as well as the commonest of these 
trades. The bakery was always in the basement, and the fat in which 
the crullers were cooked was boiled in the small hours of the morning 
when the tenants upstairs were asleep. An accident, the upsetting of 
a pan of fat on the stove, was the signal for a fire that swept through 
the house with uncontrollable fury, carrying panic and death to the 
sleepers. The ‘cruller fire’ was one of the constantly recurring 
horrors of our city’s life. Scores of lives have been sacrificed to the 
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official neglect that allowed perpetual warning to go unheeded. 
Within the last year this source of peril has been entirely removed. 
The fat-boiling bakeries have been driven out of the tenement houses. 
The Health Department brought 107 suits and obtained 41 judgments 
for violation of the new law which requires certain safeguards against 
fire. That broke up the business; 119 bakeries gave the cruller up; 7 
made their bakeries fireproof under the direction of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and were licensed to carry on their no longer dangerous trade. 
Paint and oil stores, feed stores and other depots of inflammable wares 
in tenement houses have been put under the control of the Fire 
Department and the Department of Buildings. Since the iaw was 
enforced, there has not been an instance of loss of life through neglect 
of its provisions. 

‘*No tenement has been built in New York in the past two years 
that has not had (except on corner lots) one-fourth of the lot upon 
which it stands left open to the light and air. The Tenement House 
Commission measured a whole block on the east side, typical of the 
worst tenement traditions, where the interior air-space was only one- 
fourteenth of the whole area. Ninety-three per cent of the ground 
was covered with brick and mortar. Under the custom of the Building 
Department, 78 per cent was the limit for new buildings. Custom is 
no longer allowed to fix the limit. It is now, under the new law and 
the action of the Building Department, 75 per cent. The tenant has 
gained three feet in a hundred. That abomination, the dark bed- 
room, is gone for good. With 25 per cent of the lot left open, every 
room can have—must have—a window opening on the outer air. In 
all tenements built to-day provision is made, by means of fireproof 
stairs and doors, for preventing fires that break out in the cellar or on 
the first floor, from reaching the upper part of the building before the 
tenants have had time toescape. The present Building Department 
carefully enforces the new laws. 

‘““When a year ago the sanitary police made a census of the tene- 
ments, they counted 14,000 that had no light in the hallways at night. 
The owners were ordered to comply with the new tenement-house law, 
which requires that such halls shall be lighted not only at night, but 
by day as well, if no outer light enters. A reinspection showed that 
two-thirds of the landlords had obeyed the order. A third survey, 
made last spring, found only 600 halls unlighted below Fourteenth 
street. Steady pressure is being exerted to compel the lighting of 
dark halls by day also. The Board of Health has gone about the 
enforcement of these laws with a wise conservatism that has been 
more than justified by the results, holding that it is to the largest 
extent a ‘campaign of education ’ in which it is engaged. It is safe to 
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predict that in a not very distant day the dark tenement hall will be, 
with the ‘cruller fire,’ a thing of a bad past. 

‘* The worst of the old rookeries are gone. This is the signal success 
of the year. The new tenement house law permits the seizure and 
condemnation of tenements absolutely unfit to live in, upon payment 
to their owners of a nominal sum. A year ago, upon application of 
the Good Government Clubs, sixteen rear tenements that were of the 
most vicious type, were seized, and the tenants ordered out. Other 
buildings were condemned in quick succession, the death registry 
serving as the guide of the sanitary officials. The landlords had resort 
to the courts, but were beaten in a series of decisions, which materially 
strengthened the Health Department’s position. So far ninety-three 
tenements have been seized—rear buildings, all of them, with one or 
two exceptions. Thirty have been already destroyed, the city paying 
the owners from $50 to $200 for each; thirteen have been remodeled 
under direction of the department. The rest have been vacated under 
the action of the board. The death-rate has come down from 26.26 
in the first half of 1887 to 19.60—the lowest in the records of the de- 
partment—in the corresponding half of 1897, which means a saving 
of 6629 lives during the six months, had the death-rate of ten years 
ago been maintained with the population of to-day; or 13,258 for the 
whole year, supposing the record of the six months to be maintained 
throughout the year. Other factors, such as the effective cleaning of 
streets, the better supervision of the milk and food supply, the opening 
of new parks, and better sanitation every way, enter into this showing; 
that the demolition of the old rookeries has helped also to effect this 
good result no one can doubt who recalls the Tenement House Com- 
mission’s denunciation of them as ‘ veritable slaughter-houses.’ ‘The 
legislation,’ said its report, ‘which will most favorably affect the 
death-rate of New York, is such as will do away with the rear tene- 
ments, and root out every old, ramshackle, disease-breeding tenement 
house in the city.’ 

“Houses front and rear on same lot of which the rear houses were 
condemned and vacated during 1896: 


Total deaths, 1891-95 inclusive. ........2.2+.26. 958 
Annual average of deaths .. 191.6 
Average annual death-rate for five years of all these 
houses (87 street numbers)... 62.9 


Normal death-rate of city during same five-year period. 24.63 


“For every one who dies there are counted twenty-eight who are 
sick, and sickness to the wage-worker means loss of pay in addition 
to pain and trouble. 
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‘It is not only necessary to have good laws, but to have these laws 
intelligently and promptly enforced. The present administration has 
done well for all the inhabitants of the city in enforcing the new 
health laws, and the new laws for the better housing of the people.’’ 

Present System of Public Charity in Massachusetts.—A deter- 
mined but hitherto ineffectual effort to reform the system of public 
charity in Massachusetts has been made on the part of the leading 
workers in Boston. A commission was recently appointed to investi- 
gate the charitable and reformatory interests and institutions of the 
commonwealth. The commission recommended some radical changes, 
namely, that a department for children be created to take charge of 
the dependent and neglected children that are wards of the common- 
wealth, the department to be under the supervision of a State Board of 
Charities. Secondly, that a State Board of Insanity be created, to 
supervise the care of the insane within the commonwealth. Third, 
that a State Board of Charities be created to supervise all public 
charities within the commonwealth, and this last board be the suc- 
cessor to all the powers and duties of the present Board of Lunacy and 
Charity, except the supervision of the insane and care of children. 
In addition to these recommendations, it is also proposed that the 
state assume the control and the expense of all the pauper insane, and 
that the settlement laws be simplified and so modified as to make 
cities and towns less often liable for the support of non-resident 
paupers than at present. 

The recommendations of the commission are still a matter of public 
discussion. The sketch which the commission made of the present 
system and of its results, is of interest to all students of public charities. 
The report states that public charity in Massachusetts is administered 
by the state and by the cities and towns. 

I. City and town charity consists chiefly in the support of people 
in almshouses, in giving relief to people in their own homes, and in 
providing temporary shelter for tramps. 

System oj Administration.—The almshouses are managed and the 
relief given by the overseers of the poor of each city and town (and 
by the Institutions Commissioner of the city of Boston). The tramps 
are taken charge of sometimes by the overseers of the poor, sometimes 
by the police. 

Statistics.—There are 352 cities and towns, of which 207 have alms- 
houses of their own, 2 have an almshouse in common, and one alms- 
house is used by 7 towns. The remainder (136) have no almshouses. 
Some cities and towns have tramp-houses or tramp-rooms, some receive 
tramps in the almshouse, some in the police stations, and some in a 
hotel. 
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On March 31, 1896, the cities and towns were supporting 4972 per- 
sons in almshouses; while during the year ending September 30, 1896, 
they also supported or relieved about 53,000 different persons outside 
of almshouses—chiefly in theirown homes. The average number of 
tramps lodged at night during that year was 622.7. 

There is, besides, the Boston Lunatic Hospital, governed by the 
Institutions Commissioner of the city of Boston, and containing on 
September 30, 1896, 182 patients. 

II. State charity consists chiefly in the support of people in large 
institutions. 

There are seven state lunatic hospitals and asylums, one hospital for 
dipsomaniacs, one hospital for epileptics, and two institutions for the 
feeble-minded (making eleven institutions in all for the mentally 
defective). There are, besides, the Lyman School for Boys and the 
State Industrial School for Girls, the State Almshouse for Sane Pau- 
pers and some of the chronic insane, and the State Farm, in which 
paupers, criminals, sane and insane, are received. 

System of Administration.—Each of these institutions is governed 
by a board of trustees, except that the Worcester Lunatic Hospital 
and the Worcester Insane Asylum are governed by the same board, 
and the two reform schools are governed by one board, as are also the 
State Almshouse and the State Farm. Thus there are a total of 
fifteen state institutions, governed by twelve boards of trustees. 

Statistics.—The above-named state institutions contained on Sep- 
tember 30, 1896: 


397 

7,918 


Besides the children in the reform schools, there are in 
the custody of the schools, but placed out in private 


Adding these makes a total, in charge of state institutions, 


Two exceptions: Besides carrying on the above-named institutions, 
the state has also charge of insane persons boarded in families (of 
whom there were 129 on September 30, 1896), and of the state 
children. 

The latter are dependent and neglected children and the younger 
and more tractable of the juvenile offenders. They usually number 
about 1650. Some of them are placed for a short time in a temporary 
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home, but the great majority are either boarded or placed without 
payment of board in private families throughout Massachusetts and in 
neighboring states. 

These two classes of state wards are an exception to the general 
rule of placing executive control in the hands of special boards of 
trustees, being both in the control and care of the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity 

III. Supervision.—All the above-named state institutions, the city 
and town almshouses, the Boston Lunatic Hospital, the McLean 
Hospital (a private institution ) and the thirteen private insane asylums, 
are subject to visitation, inspection and report on the part of the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity. It is also the duty of this board to 
advise the legislature in regard to appropriations for the state institu- 
tions, and to make suggestions in regard to them and concerning the 
charitable and reformatory interests of the commonwealth; to decide 
questions arising (¢. g., between the various executive boards, state 
and local, and between Massachusetts and other states and counties) 
as to the legal obligation and proper place of support, and in some 
cases to carry out such decisions. 

The care of the boarded-out insane and that of the state children, 
being in the hands of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity itself, 
are not subject to supervision. 

IV. Insome cases the relief administered by cities and towns is 
paid for by the state, and vice versa. 

Extent of the above system. The whole number of persons dealt 
with during the year ending September 30, 1896, by the public charities 
of Massachusetts, as above described, was about 88,000. 

This total was composed as follows : 


I. Insane in public care: 


Insane in state institutions (liv, 51, 53)* ..... 7,689 

Insane in Boston Insane Hospital (79,80) ........606e4e065 673 

Insane in city and town almshouses (approximate) (xl)........ 1, 

The boarded-out insane (in control of State Board) (g1) ........ 149 


II. Persons other than the insane in care of state: 
1. Supported in state institutions (including dipsomaniacs, feeble- 
minded, epileptics, sane paupers, tramps, other criminals and 


children in reform schools) (liv) .........265e-e2ee08-. 7,930 

2. Children placed out from the reform schools (23) .......... 897 

3. Children in care of State Board (23, 18) .... ee eee 2,136 


* References are to pages of the 1896 ‘‘ Report of the State Board of Lumacy and 
Charity.” 
+ Probably an underestimate. The number March 31, 1896, was 829 (x1). 
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III. Persons other than the insane helped by cities and towns: 
1. Supported in city and town almshouses (exclusive of the insane) 
2. Tramps lodged by cities and towns (estimated)* (xxx) ....... 1,000 
3. Persons supported and relieved by cities and towns outside of alms- 
houses, chiefly in their homes (approximate) (viii, first series) . 53,000 


IV. Others dealt with: 
Insane in fourteen private hospitals and asylums under supervision of 


State Board of Lumacy and Charity. ........... 424 
Boarding-houses for infants, inspected by State Board: Infants 


Trials of juvenile offenders and neglected children attended by agents 
of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity (the duty of the board’s 
agent being to carefully investigate each case before trial). . . . 2,984 


Total, allowing for duplications not already allowed for in 


This number, 88,000, is about 3% per cent of the entire population 
of Massachusetts, or a fraction more than an average of one person 
in every six families in the state, allowing five persons to the family. 


The cost of support and relief for the year ending 

Salaries and traveling and office expenses of State 

Board of Lunacy and Charity ........... 89, 653 (p. 192) 


Total cost of relieving pauperism, exclusive of interest 


Main features of the above system.—The above is a very brief, and 
therefore imperfect, statement of the system of administration, and of 
the extent, of our public charities. The main features of this system, 
as has been seen, are: 

I. A large number of executive boards, each devoted to the care or 
relief of a given group of dependents. 

II. A board having supervision over the work of the executive 
boards and over the system of public charity as a whole. 

III. Special provision by the state for classes of dependents requir- 
ing special treatment; namely, for the insane, the various other classes 
of mentally defective (feeble-minded, epileptics and dipsomaniacs), 
and for juvenile offenders. 


* There were 227,465 acts of vagrancy reported—a daily average of 622.7 (xxx). 
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“Monetary Systems of the World,”’ 
by M. Muhleman, note, 97 
Municipal government. THE GREATER 
New YORK CHARTER, 20-32. Methods 
of modern legislation, 20; Rules for 
testing statutes, 22; Preparation of 
Consolidation Act, 24; Hasty prepara- 
tion of present charter, 25; Bulkiness 
of the act, 28; Its ambiguities, 29 
“ Glasgow, Its Municipal Organiza- 
tion and Administration,”’ by J. 
Bell and J. Paton, reviewed, 267-69 
See Notes. 


Natural science, Relation of, to educa- 
tion, 362 
Negro, Atlanta conference on, 300; Con- 
dition of, in various cities, 143 
New York, Administration of, 289; Char- 
ter of, 20-32, 121, 292; Citizens’ Union 
of, 122, 290; Civil service in, 291; Im- 
proved housing in, 489; Mayoralty 
election, 471; Mayor's veto, 292; Street 
railway franchises in, 291 
See Municipal government. 
See also Transportation. 
= ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 121- 


, 470-81 
Omaha, New charter of, 295 


Pain, Nature of, 33 
Paris, Administration of, 299; Under- 
ground ~ailway in, 298 
Pennsylvania, Labor laws in, 307 
See History. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Place of 
political and social science in, 381 
PERSONAL NorTeEs, 91, 252-61, 424-42 
Philadelphia, Debt of, 292; Gas works 
lease by, 473; Improved housing, 139; 
Investigating committee’s report, 139 ; 
Water supply, 472 
See Street 
Physiocrats. See Political economy. 
Pleasure and pain, 33 et seq. 
Political and social science, Place of, in 
education, 361 
Political economy. THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
Basis OF Economics, 206-40. Introduc- 
tion, 206; Human activities, 
207; Psychical activities individual- 
istic, 213; Social grou arise from 
them, 216; Utility the law of individ- 
ualistic activities, 218; Economics the 
master science, 221; Relations toother 
sciences, 227; Sociology a special eco- 
nomic science, 232 
UTILITY AND Cost AS DETERMINANTS 
OF VALUE, 334-58. Position of 
Boehm-Bawerk, 334; Marginal util- 
ity always determines value, 337 ; 
Determination of marginal utility, 
$39 ; Costs of acquisition, 342; Rela- 
tion to marginal utility, 344; Cost 
not wholly determined by vtility, 
347; Cost an essential factor, 350; 
Usefulness and utility, 353; Other 
modes of determining value, 356 
“Dictionnaire de l’Economie poli- 
tique,’’ by L. Say and J. Chailley- 
Bert, note, 98 


“Introduction to the Study of Eco- 
nomies,’”’ by C. J. Bullock, re- 
viewed, 447-50 

“The Physiocrats,” by H. Higgs, 
reviewed, 104-6 

“Theory of International Trade,” 
second edition, by C. F. Bastable, 


note, 443 
Political movements, in Cincinnati, 129; 
in Cleveland, 477; in New York, 122, 
471 ; in Providence, 130 
Political science. THE POLITICAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE, 313-33. Aris- 
totle’s position, 313; Meaning of the 
hrase fy animal, 315; Struc- 
e politics, 318; Origin of the 
State, 320; Ideal and real constitu- 
tions, 322; Government and the state. 
324; Citizenship, 325; Identity of 
states, 325; Ethics and politics, 326; 
Forms of government, 327 ; Supremac 
of law, 329; Revolution, 330; The id 
state, 331; Administration, 331 
PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 165- 
Confusion of recent literature, 
165; Influence of Austin, 165 ; Gaps 
in English treatises, 167; Theory of 
checks, 169; Static view of state 
171; Need of studying political 
evolution, 173; Value of such dis- 
cussion, 176; Causes for present 
181 ; Biological analogies, 


The state and its territory, 141 
“The English Constitution,” by J. 
Macy, reviewed, 107-9 
“ An Examination of the Nature of 
the State,” by W. W. Willoughby, 
reviewed, 118-20 
“ Evolution of the Constitution of 
the United States,” by S. G. Fisher, 
reviewed, 451-53 
“ Nominations for Elective Office in 
the United States,” by F. W. Dal- 
linger, reviewed, 271-72 
“ The State and the Individual,” by 
W. 8. M’Kechnie, reviewed, 277-80 
Political theory and ae 61 
Poor relief administration in England, 


193 

Primitive institutions. “Recht und 
Sitte auf den verschiedenen wirt- 
schaftlichen Kulturstufen,’’ by R. Hil- 

debrand, reviewed, 109-11 
“Theories modernes sur les origines 
de la famille, de la société et de 
l’état,”” by A. Posada, reviewed, 


09-11 
Prison labor law of Pennsylvania, 309 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY, 87-90 
Profit-sharing, in England, 134 
Providence, Political movements in, 130 
Prussia, Railways in, See 
Public schools, Political and social 
science in, 384 et seq. 
Public works, in London, 478; in munici- 
palities, 288; in Washington, 128 
Puritan. See History. 


Railroads. See 
Rates on Prussian railroads, 389 et seq. 
Rousseau. See History 
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Salvation Army shelters in New York, 
162 


San Francisco, Recent state laws for, 125 

Schools of political science, 380 

Science, Classification of, 380 

Separation of wers, 169 

Sewers in Washington, 128 

Slums in Washington, 127. 

Social evolution. OVER-NUTRITION AN 
Its SoctaL CONSEQUENCES, 33-53. 
Nature of pleasure and pain, 33; Loss 
of psychic control, 35; Origin of pain, 
88; relation of pleasure and survival, 
41; Fate of the underfed, 44; Condi- 
tions of survival, 45; Inaccuracy of 
current evolutionary thought, 48; 
Neglected steps in the process, 49; 
Relation of consumption, to economic 
theory, 51 

Socialism. ‘ Misére de la philosophie,” 
by K. Marx, new edition, note 

SOCIOLOGICAL Notes, 134-45; 300-10; 
482-' 

Socioiogy, and economics, 206-40 
“Conscience et volonté sociales,”’ by 

J. Novicow, reviewed, 454-56 
“Dynamic Sociology,” by L. F. 
ard, new edition, note, 264 
“Psychologie des foules,”” by G. Le 
Bon, note, 263 
“La yy by A. Comte, abridg- 
ment by E. Rigolage, note, 444 
“Theory of Socialization,” by F. H. 
Giddings, note, 94 

South Carolina. See History. 

Street begging, 155 

Street railways, in Missouri, 297; in New 
York, 143 

“The Street Railway S m of 
Philadelphia,” by F. . Spiers, 
reviewed, 113-16 

See Railways. 

Streets in Washington, 127 
Survival of the fittest, 48 


Taxation, of transportation companies 
by states, 241 
“General Property Tax,” by C. C. 
Plehn, reviewed, 457-59 
“State Finance Statistics,’ note, 98 
“ Taxation in lowa,’’ by F. H. Noble, 


note, 97 
Toronto, Highway system of, 479 
Traffic associations, Legality of, 243 
Training for citizenship, 359 
Tramp problem, THE SHIFTLESS AND 


FLOATING CITY POPULATION, 149-64. 
Value of remedial measures, ry 
abroad, 149; Conditions in New York, 
153 ; Causes of improvement, 153 ; Lodg- 
ing houses, 156; Present condition, 
160 ; Their evils, 161; Salvation Army 
methods, 162 
Tramps in Massachusetts, 136 
Transportation. THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS, 389-423. N 
of comparative study, 389 ; Significance 
of foreign experience, 390; Early 
American charters, 391; Relation of 
German Federal Government to rail- 
roads, 392 ; Prussian railroad laws, 393 ; 
Grant of concession, 395; Control of 
rates, 397; Organs of administration, 
398 ; Advisory councils, 401 ; in Prussia, 
403; National council, 404; Circuit 
councils,405 ; Other deliberative bodies, 
408 ; Proceedings of advisory councils, 
412; Typical inquiries, 413; coal rates, 
416; Summary and conclusions, 420 
DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT ON 
TRANSPORTATION QUESTIONS, 241- 
50. Power of states to tax trans- 
portation companies, 241; Legality 
of traffic associations, 243; Powers 
of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to regulate rates, 248 
“A General Freight and Passenger 
Post,’’ by J. L. Cowles, reviewed, 
280-81 
“Geschichte und System der Eisen- 
bahnbenutzung im Kriege,” by Dr. 
Joesten, reviewed, 
Question in Canada,” by 
J. 8. Willison, note, 265 


United States. See Political science 

Universities, Place of political and 
social science in, 379 

Utility, 334 et seq. 


Value, 334 et seq. 


Washington, Charities in, 477; Labor on 
ublic works in, 128; Sewers in, 128; 
lums in, 127; Street extension in, 127 

Waterworks. ‘Manual of American 

Waterworks,” by M. N. Baker, note, 

Wayfarers’ lodges in Boston, 136 

Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 


omy, 383 
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Station B, Philadelphia. 


The Proceedings of the Academy, together with Personal Notes, Book 
Reviews and Notes, are published in the ANNALS. Subscription, $6.00 


per year, post free. 


The principal papers which were submitted to the 


Academy and published in the ANNALS have also been reprinted in 
separate editions as given in the following list: 


July, 1890,—December, 1896. 


No. 
1. Canada and the United States. . . 35c. 
. G. BourRINoT. 
An analysis of the Canadian constitutional 
system, ad a comparison between it and the 
American polity. 
&. Decay of State and Local Government 


S. N. PATTEN. 
A survey of the causes which have led to the loss 
de vitality in local government in America. 
. 35e. 


3. Law of Wages and Interest . 
CLARK. 


A discussion of the manner in which capital de- 
termines wages through its influence on products. 


Province of Sociology........ 25e. 
F. H. GipDINGs. 
An explanation of the province of ‘the science, 
the underlying conceptions of sociological theory 
and the spirit of sociological investigation. 
6. Instruction in Public Law and Eco- 
momicsin Germany......... 35e. 


Railroad Passenger Fares in 

An explanation of the Zone system as in use in 
Austria-Hungary. 

¥. Origin of Connecticut Towns. . . 25c. 

C. M. ANDREWS. 

A discussion of the ies whether the con- 

stitution of 1639 was founded by the towns,as such, 


or by the people. This was the first written con- 
stitution in the United States. 
The Original Package Case... . . 


C. S. PATTERSON. 
A lawyer’s view of the Supreme Court decision. 


9. Features in the U. 8. 
. H. ROBINSON. 

An examination of the elements of the govern- 

ment as it was originally established, separating 

— which were created from the selected fea- 

ures 
10. Historical ws. Deductive uaa 

FE. v. 

A defence of the deductive method, as having 

equal claims with its rival, the inductive, or his- 
torical method. 

11. Instraction in Public Law and — 

nomicsin Germany,I1.. 
An account of the methois of work anda pao 
list of the ann ved for lectures 
Keonomy and Law. 


The Austrian Economists . . 

E. v. BORHM-BAWERK. 

An account of the achievements and methods 

of the Austrian School, by one of its most emi- 
nent representatives. 

ity 


13. On the Conception aera 
RITCHIE. 


A theoretical of ‘political and 
nominal sovereignty. 


14. The Character of Villein . 
An explanation of the position of of the English 
n nation of the on oO 
laborer at the time cf the Tudors. . 


15. Critique of Wages Theories . . 35e. 

STUART Woop. 

A discussion of the various wage theories that 
have been held by economists. 


16. Railroad Passenger Tariffs in in 

J. J. 

The more important provisions of the law, 

taken from the book of instructions issued by the 

Austrian Covernment for the use of the pubis 
and railway o..icials. 


17. —— Health ane Municipal Govern- 
. S. BILLINGS. 
Science, New York, says: ¢ author sets 
forth in a clear way the proper aahieen organ- 
ization of health. Every city council in the —_ 
try, as. well as every citizen, should read this 
paper.” 
18. History, Theory and Technique of 
Statistics, Cloth $1.50, Leather $2.5@ 
UGUST MEITZEN, 
E,aglish by Roland P. Falkner. 
‘wo 
This ist the most complete treatise on statistics 
in the German language, and the translation 
comes into a field which in English has been en- 
tirely unoccupied. 


19. of a Written 


‘Wo. C. MorFy. 

The Constitution of the United States is shown 

to have been a legitimate development of the co- 

lonial constitution, which, in turn, had growu 
out of the original charters. 

25¢ 


20. Law of Nature. 
ED M. TAYLOR. 


A defence of the doctrine held by the philoso 
phers from Cicero to Kant, but now in disrepute 
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Mo. 


A. TUTTLE. 

A definition of that which Mill called ‘‘the 

universal popular notion of Wealth,” and au 

analysis of the concept underlying it. 

Compulsory Voting ........ 25c. 

F. W. HoLts 

A plan to compel every voter to exercise his 

right of suffrage under certain penalties provided 
by law, and discussed in this monograph. 


23. Imstruction in Economics in Italy 


Au exhibit of the work done in economics in 
n universities. 

24. Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 

J. G. ROSBNGARTEN. 

A report of the work of the Philadelphia 

Branch of the American Association for the Pro- 

motion of Social Science during its tweuty years 
of existence fro: 1869. 


26. Handbook of the . . . 92.00 
Contains a list of the membership at the date 
of publication, Constitution, By-Laws, Report of 
Executive Committee, etc. 
26. Memoriam. John Alexander 
F. N. THORPE. 
A biographical sketch, with portrait, of the late 
Judge Jameson. 
Constitution of Mexico ..... 35e. 
BERNARD MOSEs. 
Translation of the text with an historical in- 
troduction, 
24. Lend Transfer Reform ...... . L5e. 
J. W. JENKs. 
A proposed plan of simplifying the method of 
trausferring real estate. 
29. EKconomic Basis of Prohibition t5c. 
S. N. PATTEN. 
Au argument in favor of Prohibition from an 
economic standpoint. 
20. International Liability for Mob In- 
25e. 
W. Hurrcor. 
an eramination of the cases when a govern- 
»~< is liable for injuries to foreign residents 
w th particular reference to the New Orleans af- 
‘air in 1891. 
21. Pelitical Science at Oxford... . 
D. G, RITCHIE. 
" description of the work done at Oxford in 
»gbnomic and Political Science, and an exhibit 
yf the courses for 1891. 
#%. Recent Constitution-Making in the 
35e. 
F, N. THORPE. 
Ananalysis and comparison of the constitutions 
of the four States, North and South Dakota, 
Washington and Montana. 
23. Economics in Italy ........ 25c. 
ACHILLE Loria. 
A survey of the present tendencies of Italian 
cconomists, and of the past development of the 
science iu that country. 
24. Present Condition of the Peasants in 
COMBES DB L&STRADE. 
An explanation of the communal system in 
e in Russia, under which the sants are 
now slaves of the mir instead of seris of the seig- 
neurs. 
26. Statistical Publications of the United 
States Government ......... 
Ww. FP. WILLovcHBy. 
A description of the work of the different bu- 
seus which issue statietical publications of any 
fescript 


No. 
36. Su ememt to the 
Handbook of the 


Contains a list of the accessions to member- 
ship in the Academy from April 15, 1891, to Au- 
gust 
37. Cougress and the Cabinet ie, 
GAMALIBL BRADFORD. 
A plan for giving members of the cabinet seats 
in Congress, for the purpose of giving advice in 
debate and answering such questions as the Con- 
gressmen may ask. 


AN 
A defence of the party system. 


30. Recent Tendencies in the Keform of 
Epw. P. CHEYNBY. 
The monograph shows that we are coming to 
recognize that land is not like other propert 
but has intrinsic peculiarities which necessi! 
a certain degree of communistic control. 
40. Law-Making by Popular Vote , 25e. 
P. OBERHOLTZER. 
An examination into the number of times the 
Referendum, as known in Switzerland, has bee» 
used in the United States. 


T. B. VEBLEN. 

The author gives reasons based on political 

economy for the existing unrest that finds ex- 
pression in the demands of the Socialists. 


42, Basis of the Demand for the Public 
Regulation of Industries ..... 
W. D. DABNEY. 
A defence ofthe theory that government r 
lation of private business is the best remedy for 
the existing evils of private monopolies. 


43. Study of the Science of Municipal 

F. P. PRICHARD 

The author advocates the establishment of col. 

leges for the training of men for the public ser- 

vice, just as the Government School at West 

Point trains officers for the army. Under sucha 

method the offices would be he!d by men who 

had a thorough knowledge of political and ad- 
ministrative science. 


44. Political Organization of a Mntese 


Municipality ........ 
. D. Lewis. 


Dr. Lewis claims that the reason of the present 

r administration of municipal affairs lies 

argely in the fact that National affairs obtrude 
themselves too much into local politics. 


45. International Arbitration ... 

ELEANOR LORD. 

An argument for this mode of settling inter- 
national quarrels. 

46. Jurispradence in American Univer 

E. W. Hurrcot 

A plea for better instruction in this subject, 


with an outline of a mode! course. . 
47. Instruction in French Universities 


LzEo S. ROWE. 

An exposition of the system of Faculties in 

vogue in France, together with a brief history of 

the higher educational system from the time of 

Napoleon to the present. It also explains the new 
system of universities which is being advoca 


48. Graztani’s Economic Theory of 

Ananal nom machines, 

Prof Grastani's work asa basis for the discussion. 
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. | 41. Neglected Points in the Theory of 
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Cuas. De GARMO. 
An argument to show that the public school 
ean be made an important factor in the moral 
development of the scholars. 
30. Theory of Value.......... 
F. v. WIESER. 
Ascientific explanation of the theory of value 
as held by the Austrian School. 
51. Basis of Imterest .......... 25e. 
M. LOwREY. 
Acriticism of Henry George’s theory of inter- 
est. After showing that this theory is not true, 
Mr. Lowrey points out what he thi: is the true 
vasis of interest. 


M. A. MIKKELSEN, 
_ An explanation of Chicago’s excellent, but 
cheap, system of lighting her streets. 
53. Party Government ........ 25c. 
C. RICHARDSON. 
An attack on the idea that devotion to party is 
a political virtue. 
54. Proportional Representation . 15c. 
Joun R. ComMONS, 
A plan to secure representation for the minor- 
ity as well as for the majority party. 
55. Australian System of Voting in Mass- 
mohusetts ..........-.-. . . 
R. H, DANA. 
Shows how much State politics have been bene- 
fited by the adoption of this system. 


56. Penna. Ballot Law of 1891 . 

Cc. C. BINNEY. 

The author shows the defects in this law, and 

in doing so, gives an explanation of the Austra- 

lian System. 

57. A Third Revolution ........ 

EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 

The author endeavors to prove that we are 

about to undergo a third revolution, which will 
be, as he shows, an economic revolution. 


58. River and Harbor Bills...... 35c. 
E. R. JOHNSON. 
A defence of river and harbor appropriations, 
showing how much benefit they have brought to 
the country. 
59. Indiam Education ._......... 25e. 
F. W. BLACKMAR. 
Prof. Blackmar shows that the only salvation 
for the Indian is to educate all the Indian chil- 
dren, teaching each some practical trade or pro- 
fession, and after they are educated to keep them 
away from the reservation. 


60. Cabinet Government in the United 
FREEMAN SNow. 
A reply to the arguments which have been ad- 
va in favor of adopting ir: the United States 
a form of Cabinet Government as known abroad. 
Cabinet Government would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but also, as Prof. Snow proves, 
highly undesirable. 
61. School Savings Banks....... 15¢. 
SARA L. OBERHOLTZER, 
What and how numerous they are, what they 
have done and what they will accomplish. 


62. Patten’s Dynamic Economies . . 15c. 
Joun B. CLARK. 

Prof. Clark lains this late system of politi- 
cal economy, taking Prof. Patten’s recent book 


63. Geometrical Theory of the Dete 
mination of Prices ......... 25e. 
or presen 
causation of all prices. 


No. 


64. Eeonomic Causes of Moral Pregres 
S. N. Patren. 
An attempt to show the causes of moral prog- 
ress through a comparison with economic prog- 
ress. 
65. Sir Win. Temple on the Origin and 
F. I. HERRIOTT. 
A criticism and digest of Temple’s works on 
government. 
66. Influence on Business of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury .......... 
DAVID KINLEY. 
Shows the great dangers to the financial sta- 
=e the country that are inherent in the 
“*Sub-treasury system. 
67. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics . 150. 
J. H. Ropinson. 
A discussion of the science of politics and the 
theories current in that science. Prof. Sidg- 
wick's recent work is taken as a basis for the 
discussion. 


C. H, REEVE. 
A plea for the suppression of crime by thorough 
preventive measures. 
69. Effects of Consumption of Wealth 
on Distribution ........... 35e. 
WILLIAM SMART. 
An exposition of the effects of the consum 
tion of wealth, with an argument for the social- 
izing of consumption and the opening wide the 
doors of wealth, that humanity may enter in 
and enjoy much of what the individual now con- 
sumes in solitude. 
70. Standard of Deferred Payments . 15e. 
EDWARD A. Ross. 
A scientific defence of bimetallism. 


71. Parliamentary Procedure ... . 25e. 

Jesse Macy. 

An explanation of the difference between the 
English and American systems. 


An explanation of the work that has been 
done at these foundries to better the condition 
of the laborers. 


73. Local Government of County Com- 
munities in Prussia......... 15e. 
CONRAD BORNBAK. 
An examination from an historical and a politi- 
cal point of view of the character of the reforms 
which were brought about in Prussia by the 
passage, in 1891, of two local government acts, 
which put an end to the last remains of the 
feudal system. 


74. Costand Utility ........... Re. 

rpose of thi 

The of this s to make the re 

er conscious of involved in 
the development of the two soma different 
ways of investigating economic phenomena, 
whether as a theory of prosperity or as a theory 
of distribution and value. 


75. Alcohol Question in Switzerland 5c. 

W. MILurer. 

The pa shows what has been done in that 

country slong other lines than those of prohib- 

ition, toward preventing the misuse of intoxicat. 
ing drinks. 

76. Sel ’s Shifting and Incidence of 


Epw. A 
Arésumé of the subject of taxation, ta 
seligman's recent book as a basis for the 
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| 72. Social Work at the Krupp Found- 
| S. M. LINDSAY. { 
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Lesrer FP. 
The object of this paper is to emphasize the 
distinction between that system of political econ- 
omy which is based upon the actions of the 
human animal and that system which is based 
upon the actions of the rational man. 
78. Theory of Final py & its Rela- 
tion tothe Standard of ferred ~ 


S. MERKIAM. 
A study of the relation of the theory of final 
utility to money in general and the standard of 
deferred payments in particular, followed by a 
eriticism of Prof. Ross’ paper on the “Standard 
ef Deferred Payments.”” (No 70.) 
79. Constitution of Colombia..... 50c. 
BERNARD MOSES. 
Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction. 
80. National and State Banks ... . 25c. 
HORACE WHITE. 
A plan for continuing the national bank-note 
system, without bond security. 
$1. American Banking and the Money 
Supply ofthe Future ....... 15e. 
M. D. HARTER. 
A brief sketch of American banking history 
with an outlook into the future. followed bya plan 
for reorganizing the national banking system. 
82. State and National Bank Circulation 
A. B. HEPBURN. 
An argument against issuing circulating notes 
without U.S. bonds or other choice securities as 
their basis. 
83. Banking System—Old and New . 15c. 
J. H. WALKER. 
A plea for the ado tion of the banking system 
outlined in Mr. Walker's bill before Congress. 
84, Basis of Security for National Bank 
HENRY BAcon. 
A plan for perpetuating the national bank-note 
system. 
85. Surplus Gainsof Labor ...... 15e, 
J. B. CLARK. 
An argument to show that the laborer does not 
realize a surplus gain from the last labor per- 
formed in a natural working-day. 
86. Constitutional and Organic Laws of 
Prance, 1875-1889 ... ...... 50c. 
C. F. A. CURRIER. 
Transhtion of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and notes, 


87. Relation of the State to Education in 
EnglandandAmerica ....... 25e. 
ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
A comparison between the English educa- 
tional system and the American, with special 
reference tothe part taken by the government 
in regulating the system. 
88. Our Failures in Municipal Govern- 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
A comparison between English and American 
municipal government. 
89. Cost and Expemse....... -. 
N. PAaTTeNn. 
Contrasts the two terms and the ideas they 
st ould convey. A continuation of No. 74. 
90. Home Rule for our American Cities 


P. OBERHO! TZER 
An argument aeainst the making and constant 
amendment of citv charters by State Legisla- 
tures. In lieu of this it is proposed to have cities 
coutrol themselves under a general constitutional 
elause, permitting them to adopt and amend their 
ewn c by popwar election. 


No. 
91. Relation of EKeonomic Conditions 
the Causesof Crime ......... 
A study of the bearing economic condi 
have uponcrime, followed 3 suggestio: plans 
which, if adopted, will 


92. Nature of the Federal State. _ . . 25e. 
E. V. Rosinsow. 
An argument to show that the Federal i 
the truly stable State, since it alone is built upes 
the eternal rock of natural law. 


93. Progress of Economic Ideas in France 
MAURICE BLocg. 

An account of the development in France of 
the science of political economy, treating in turn 
the Physiocrats, the Classical School, the Social- 
ists, the Protectionists, the school of Le Play and 
the modern economists. 


94. Relation of Economie Study to Pub 
lic and Private Charity ...... 25e. 
JAMES Mavor. 
The purpose is to show how the study of eco- 
nomics may be made of use in the practical work 
of dealing with the problems of poverty. In 
doing this the author gives an account of the 
leading methods that have been used to stud 
verty, and of the plans suggested to help abol. 
sh poverty. 
95. Monetary Situation in Germany . 25c, 
WALTHER Lotz. 
An explanation of what the German moneta 
system isand how Germany came to adopt the 
gold basis, together with an argument to show 
that Germany must stand by the single gold 
standard. 


96. Use of Silwer as Moncy in the U. 8. 


A. B. WoopForp. 


A history of American coinage, with especial 
reference to silver, from the date of the first coin, 
1783, to the passage of the so-called Sherman Act, 
in 1890. A number of charts and tables are ap- 
pended to furnish information not given in detail 
in the paper itself. 


97. Taxation of Large Estates ... . l5c. 
R. T. 

A pon to make rich men pay up their taxes at 
death. The plan also advocates the creation of 
a special board or council whose duty it shall be 
to devote the proceeds of all inheritance taxes 
to the work of making society better and hap- 
pier. 


98. First State Constitutions 


The purpose of the paper is to show how the 
organic laws of the colonies were translated into 
the constitutions of the original States, which 
process was the second stage in the growth of 
American constitutional law. ‘The first stage of 
this growth was discussed by Professor Morey in 
No, 19. 


99. Married Women’s Property in Anglo- 

Saxon and Anglo-Norman Law . 25¢. 

F. G, BUCKSTAFP. 

A study of the origin and growth of those dis- 

abilities in respect to owning property under 

which married women were placed until within 
most recent years. 


100. Peons of the South........ 15e. 
Georce K. HoLMEs. 
Shows how the southern farmer is held in 4 
form of bondage by the merchant, by which the 
latter forces him to devote his energies to raising 
cotton instead of other crops which would 
more beneficial to the farmer. 
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Contains the translation ofa typical extent. The | 


extent was a description and estimate of the area 

and value of an English manor, including a list 

of the tenants, with their holdings, rents and 

services. 

102. Inland Waterways, Their Relation 

to Transportation 

Paper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 

EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


A plea for the re-adoption of canals as a means 
of transportation, both on acccunt of the cheap 
rates of freight which they allow and because they 
will help to lower railway rates, also because they 
will permit of a great extension of our inland 
commerce For the same reasons the author ad- 
vocates the improvement of our natural water- 
ways and the connecting of them together. 


103. Imterestand Profits........ 15¢. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
The aim of the paper is to show that the justi- 
fication of interest is to be sought in the fact that 
it furnishes a means of natural seiection of em- 
ployers whereby the productive forces of the 
community are better utilized than by any other 
method hitherto devised. 

104. Austrian Theory of Value... . 25c. 
S. M. MAcCvANgE. 

A reply to Professor F. von Wieser’s “ Theo 


Ty 
of Valuce,”’ No. 50, being a review of the points at 
issue between the Austrian and the classical 
theories. 


105. Sutipotive and Objective View of 
Distribution ............. 25e. 
Joun A. Honson. 
As stated by the author, his is “toshow 
the wide divergence which the theory of distri- 
bution presents according as we regard it to deal 
with objective or with subjective costs and utili- 
ties, and to indicate the nature of the connection 
which exists between the objective and the sub- 
jective dividend or surplus." 


106, Congress and the Cabinet—II . . 25c. 

G. BRADFORD. 

A reply to No. 60, containing additional argu- 

ments in favor of adopting in the United States 

the system of Cabinet Government, which are 
not given in No. 37. 


107. Total Utility Standard of Deferred 
Epw. A. Ross. 
An inquiry into the question as to what course 
of prices will do justice to a time contract calling 
for a money payment, and the question as to 
what is the Just standard of deferred payments 
to which the money paid should conform. 
108, Imdiam Curremcy.......... 35e. 
GOILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 
An explanation of the past and present attitude 
of the government of India towards silver, show- 
ing what harm will result from closing the mints 
to India, to England and to the world. The 
whole Pe is a strong plea for international bi- 
metallisin. 


109. Adaption of Society to Its En\Aron- 
Wa. DRAPER LEwis. 
An attempt to develop the theory of national 
Prosperity and to bring it into closer relation 
with the other parts of economic theory. 
10. The Federal Revenues and the In- 
FREDERIC C. Howe. 
An account of the workings of the Income Tax 
during and after the Civil War, with a plea for 
Yee some htter method for raising 


No. 
111. Political Ethics of Herbert Spencers 
A critical review of the political doctrines of 
Herbert Spencer as contained in his various 
works. 
112. La Science Sociale ..... ° 


PAUL DE ROUSIBRS. 
‘The English-speaking public has perhaps never 
fully underst the reason for the division aftet 
the death of Frederic LePlay, in the Association 
founded by him. This paper explains why that 
faction leit the mother society, and gives at the 
same time an excellent idea of the work being 
accomplished by this Association. 
113. The Idea of Justice im Political 
GuSTAV SCHMOLLER. 
This pager, originally published by Professor 
Schmoller in his Jahrbuch, is the ethic profession 
of faith of the leader of the Historical School in 
Germany. 
114, Classification of Law....... 15¢. 
RUSSELL H. CurtTIs. 
An attempt to give a classification of laws of 
sufficient scope to serve as the basis for the 
arrangement of the lawsof any nation at any 
stage of its development. 


MiLEs M. Dawson. 
An explanation of the methods in vogue in life 
insurance companies for collecting premiums, 
apportioning death losses, assessing expenses, 
and governing the companies. 
+*4 Relation of Taxation to Monopolies 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 
An enunciation of the laws of distributi 
together with a classification of monopolies a 
an explanation of the different kinds of taxes; 
followed by an elaboration of so much of the gen- 
eral theory of taxation ———— to taxes levied 
with the purpose of ucing no other effect 
than that of yielding the State a revenue. Toc 
be a of the essay asa whole isto make clearer 
he relation of taxation to monopolies. 
117. The History of Political 
.... Paper, $1.00, Half Leather, $2.00. 
GUSTAV ComR. 
Translated into —_ by Joseph A. Hill. 
This presents the German point of view as mo 
other publication in English does, and on that 
account forms a desirable supplement to other 
works on the History of Economics. 
118. The Problems of Municipal Governm- 
E. GODEIN. 
Taking New York as the | ae American 
city, he shows the dangers which she has had to 
face and is facing. He then points out the way 
to solve these problems. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

In this paper Mr. Bradford first discusses the 

defects in our State governments an aye and 

then taking up the present Constitution of New 

York, points out where it should be changed, and 
what changes 1n it should be made. 


120. A Decade of Mo 
GEorGE K. 


An analysis of the statistics about mortgages 
which have been gathered by the Census Depart- 
ment, pointing out what they really indicate as 
to the prosperity of the country. 

121. The Failure of Biologic Sociol 

A review of the work of the Biol School af 

Sociologists, pointing out why they have failed. 
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122. Pature Problem of Charity and the 
Joun GRAHAM BROOKS. 
A study of the ways to relieve the unemployed, 
particularly the methods used in Boston in 1893- 
94 with suggestions as to how they can be im- 
proved upon. 


123. Peaceable Boy 
CHESTER A. REED 


Mr. Reed discusses the attitude of the United 
States Courts in the recent railway strike cases, 
and endeavors to show that their almost uniform 
decisions against the emp! do not always 
rest on a good legal basis. 


J. L. BROWNELL. 
A study of the causes which have led the birth- 
rate to decline in many countries of high civili- 
zation. One of the conclusions which is brought 
out is that the Malthusian theory is not true of 
the United States to-day. In the regions where 
wealth accumulates most rapidly, the population 
increases most slowl,. 


125. Theory of Sociology. 
Second Edition . . Paper, 60¢., Cloth, $1.00 
FP. H. Grppineos. 
In the present treatise he discusses the follow- 
ing subjects: The Sociological Idea ; The Prov- 
ince of Sociology; The Problems of Sociology ; 
Social Growth and Structure ; Social Process, 
Law and Cause; The Methods of Sociology. This 
work marks a new stage in the development of 

sociology. 


126. Rent and Profit 

C. W. MACFARLANE. 

An explanation of the difference between rent 

and An -y showing that the first is a “ price de- 

and the lattera “ price-determining 
surplus. 


127. Comstitation of Prussia... .. 
Jas. HARVEY ROBINSON. 

Translation of the text, with an historical in- 
troduction and very complete explanatory notes. 


128. Ultimate Standard of 50c. 

E. v. BokuM-BAWERK. 

Gives the latest doctrines of the Austrian 
school in theoretical political economy. 


129. Relations of Labor Organizations 

te Trade Instruction. ....... 25c. 

W. Bemis. 

The result of a special investigation made by 

Professor Bemis. He clearly shows that Ameri- 

can labor organizations, with a very few excep- 

tions, do not discriminate against the American 

boy in favor of the forcign immigrant, nor do 
they oppose the apprenticeship system. 


120. Mortgage Coating im Russia . 

. M. PREDERIKSEN. 

A concise explanation of the Russian system 

of mortgage banks, giving also some of the bene- 
fits resulting from this system. 


Wo. CUNNINGHAM. 

Explains why German economic theories have 
had so little influence on English political econ- 
omy, chiefly because of John Stuart Mill's work. 


122. Reasonable Hates .. . 25c. 
H. T. Newcomes. 
The paper discusses one of the most vexed 
problems of American railway administration, 
sammarizing the latest information upon the 
— contained in government reports, as well 
as discussing the principles underlying the policy 
of Gzing rates on the part of the railways. 


No. 
123. The Economic Function of Woman 


The paper treats in a fresh manner and from, 
new point of view, one of the most im nt 
aspects of the many-sided woman in 
modern society. 
134. Relief Work at the Wells 
H. S. Duprey. 
The paper throws much light upon the practi 
cal aspects of one of the most difficult of our 
social problems. 
135. Conmstitation of Italy... ..._. 500. 
S. M. Linpsay and L. S. Rows. 
Translation of the text with an historical intro. 
duction and notes. 


136. Economics tn Elementary Schools 
S. N. Patten. 
An in favor of the leading 
principles of economics in the public clemen 
schools, with a note of what these principles are 
and an explanation of how they may be 
taught. 


EDWARD Porritt 
The author discusses one of the most interest- 
ing and significant features which have devel 
oped in English politics since 1885. He shows 
how the last House did not contain as for 
only two distinct parties, but was made up of no 
less than eight groups, six of which, if taken to 
ether, constitute what was formerly the Liberal 
arty, and the remaining two, the Opposition. 
He then explains how this system developed and 
what a great influence it has upon legislation. 
138. Wieser’s Natural Value ..... 25e. 
D. I. Green. 
The book which presents clearly and fully the 
fundamental ideas that the different members 
of the Austrian School hold in common & 
“Natural Value,” by Prof. v. Wieser. Dr. Greea 
has prepared a careful analysis and review of that 
book, explaining at the same time the Austrian 
theory of value. 
139. Mon and Bank Credits in the 
United States eRe coo 


Henry W. WILLIAMS 
The author outlines a suggested development 
of the money system now in use which, if carried 
out, would give us a safe and elastic currency. 
He concludes with a criticism of the Baltimore 
Bank Plan, and shows the danger inherent in 
their suggestion that no security be 
by the banks to protect their note issues. 
140. How to Save Bimetallism... . Ue 
Duc pe NOAILLES 
The remedy suggested is to adopt a parallel and 
iudependent bimetallism. Let each metal have 
its own value based on the weight of the coins 
either in gold or in silver without any proportion 
or ratio. One result of the suppression of the 
existing ratio would be to reduce by one-half the 
value of the stock of silver. But as silver is now 
occupying a fictitious sition, sooner or later ft 
must fall to its natural place, and the sooner it 
is put there, the sooner we will arrive at a sole 
tion of the problem. 
141. Elected or Appotnted Offictals . 25c. 
J. G. Bourrnot. 
In Canada the custom has been to appoint all 
officials having executive or ministerial func 


| tions to perform—apart, of course from the polit- 


ical heads. The only officers elected by the 
ople are those who are to legislate for them. 

Phere has started. however, a movement 

change this atom by adopting the Un 

plan of electing all officers, no matter whether 


} 124. The Significance of a Decreasing | 
Birth-Hate . 35c. | 
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{ tem 25e. 
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; | 181 Why had Rorcher so Little Inflaence | 
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be legisiative, executive or judicial. Dr. 

not’s paper is a strong argument against 

ng such a change. He shows the bad re- 
is which follow the American system of elec- 
, ahd contrasts them with the advantages of 
Canadian method. 


142. Pacific Hallway Debts... . 25c. 
irt te f 
The th ears term o ¢ original loan 
of the Un cd States to the Pacific Railroad 
is expired. Not only have the companies 
' ey off the principal, but even a great 
of the annual interest, so that now the 
tral and Union Companies owe the govern- 
ment about $125,00c0,000, or twice the original 
loan. Several modes of solving this problem 
have been advanced in Congress. Mr. Colburn 
takes them up in turn, showing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, and finally explains 
the method which seems to him the best. 


143. Terminology and the Sociological 
Comferemce ........ . . be, 
H. H. Poweks. 

In this paper Professor Powers explains the 
results which were arrived at by the recent con- 
ance of sociologists held in New York City. 
of the purposes of this conference was to 

the term “ soci- 


obtain a general definition for 
ology,” and to define its field. 
144, A Neglected Socialist,..-. 25e 


to give William Weitling his proper 
n attempt ve m Weitling his proper 
oso in the history of socialism. Weitling 
$ the bridge between French and German 
socialism. “He is the only German socialist 
that constructed a system and had the courage to 
catry it out. Jud vy his writings, his place is 
by the side of Fourier and Engels; judged 
his services and his agitation, alone 
tanks him.” 


145. Uniform State tion... . 35e. 
The paper i 
contains an explanation 0 e 

uses Pf diversity in State laws; an account of 

€ movement to secure uniformity; uniform 
slation concerning deeds and seals ; concern- 
pe wills; concerning weights and measures; 
9 gerning bills, notes and days of grace; a 
sniform commercial code; uniform legislation 
concerning conveyancing; concerning charitable 
wests; concerning mortgages; concerning 
uds ; concerning interest; concerning corpora- 
8; criminal law, diversity and inequality of 


M46. State Supervision for Cities . . 


Jonn R. Commons. 
whts argument in favor of establishing a State 
cipal Board, to be composed of the gover- 
flor, attorney general. auditor, and from six to 
ten unsalaried citizens. The duties of this board 
would include the recommending the suspension 
@ removal of officers, the auditing of the books 
of the city officers, the approval of financial 
the investigation of complaints and 
abuses, and the conducting of the civil service 
examinations. 

147. Exploitation of Theories of Value 
in the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments ......... 15e. 

FRANK FETTER. 
In the present paper, Professor Fetter comes to 
conciusion that a standard of deferred pay- 


ts which shall never work hardship to any | 


ividual is unattainable. 
148, Industrial Services of the Rallwa 
FE. R. JonNson. 
| Aatement of what the industrial services of 


mishment; uniform laws on ma ge and 


! 
} 


wars are, with a reference tothe prob | 


lems that confront the public in their con 
anda statement of the best methods of sol 
them. In fact, a brief general su of U 
whole question of transportation by . 


149. Units of In tion in the Social 
see! 
A. F. BENTLEY. 
An attempt to discover what facts are to 
taken as the units of investigation in the 
of the phenomena of society. 
150. Story of a Woman’s Municipal Cam- 
ign by the Civic Club for School 
eform in the Seventh Ward of the 
City of Philadelphia ........ 
MRS. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, Editor. 
In the spring election of 1895, the women’s 
Civic Club of Philadelphia endeavored to secure 
the election of two of its members to the local 
school board of the Seventh Ward of Philadel- 
phia. The monograph edited by Mrs. Williams 
contains a series of reports and other documents, 
which, taken together, give a history of this 
unique and interesting campaign. 
151. Development of the Present Con- 
stitution of Franmce...... . . 50e. 
R. SALEILLES. 
A discussion of the French Constitution, show- 
ing how it has devel permanence and 
stability, although its authors scarce expected it 
to live seven years. Professor Saleilles explains 
both the weak points and the advantages in the 
French system. He also outlines what further 
development would be desirable or seems to be 
apparent. 
152. Ethical Basis of Distribution and Its 
Application to Taxation ...... 
The f thi that 
purpose 0} is paper show: (1 t 
the true criterion of justice in the distribution of 
the burdens of taxation is the least evil to the 
least number; (2) that the evils of taxation are 
twofold,—the sacrifice to those who pay the taxes, 
and the repression of industry and enterprise 
which they occasion ; (3) that the minimum of 
repression is secured by equality of sacrifice and 
the minimum of total sacrifice byan extreme 
form of progressive taxation resulting in great 
inequality of sacrifice; (4) that neither venete 
sion alone nor sacrifice alone, but both are to be 
considered; and (5) that the probabilities are 
that a consideration of both forms of evil would 
lead to the adoption of a moderately 
system of taxation. 
153. Minimum Principle in the Tariff of 
1828 and Its Recent Revival... . 25. 
S. B. HARDING. 
The Act of 1828, for the first time in the hist 
of our tariff legislation, established a series 
duties graduated according to the value of a 
of goods Thisseries of duties rests upon what 
known as the “graduated minimums” of the 
woolen schedule of the act of that year; the 
princivle of which was revived an largely 
extended in the Act of 1890, and the traces 
which have not been entirely banished from the 
tariff of 1894. Mr. Harding's paper traces the 
origin and operation of these by of the 
earlier act, and sketches briefly their later 
revival. 
154. Sources of American Federalism. 25. 
Th f th he begia ‘ 
e purpose of the essay is to show the n- 
ning of the federal system on American soil and 
to suggest the h 1 principles upon which 
its origin must be explained. 
155. The Amendments to the Italian Con- 
G. A. Rom 
The work isa supplement to the translation of 
the Italian Constitution (Publication No. 135). 
Professor Ruiz shows that the Constitution ne 
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longer consists of the statute of Charles Albert, 
that this forms simply the beginning of a new 
order of things, that many institutions have 
been transformed by laws, decrees, usages and 
neglect, by which the Italian Constitution has 
become cumulative, consisting of an organism of 
law grouped about a primary kernel which is 
the statute. 


156. egmenenaatign in New England | 
Legis. 15e. 


Gro. H. HAYNES. 

Taking the six New England States, Professor 

Haynes shows (1) who may vote for members 

of the Legislature, (2) who are the legislators, (:) 

what is the basis of representation, (4) to what 

extent each State’s system of representation 

makes the political complexion of the Legisla- 

ture vary from that of the body of voters, and (5) 

to what extent the representative system limits 
the political influence of the cities. 


157. The I Tax Decisi as an Ob- 
ject Lesson in Constitutional Con- 


C. G. TiREDEMAN. 
An argument that the decision against the 
income tax was not based so much on the funda- 
mental rule of construction that the intention 
and meaning of the framers of the Constitution 
must necessarily govern the interpretation of 
that instrument, as on the idea that the preva- 
lent sense of right must be ascertained in all its 
bearings and applied to the determination of the 
question. 


158. Recent Political Experiments in the 

@wise Democracy .......... 25e. 

Louis WUARIN. 

A discussion of proportional representation, 

the initiative, the referendum and compulsory 

voting, showing how they are carried out and 
advantages that have followed their adoption. 


159. Social Basis of Proportional Repre- 

J. W. Jenks. 

A plea for the adoption of this system, main- 

taining that it is only just and explaining the 

political benefits it would bring about, together 

with a reply to the criticisms which have been 
advanced against it. 


160, Custody of State Funds...... 15¢. 
KR. R. BUCKLEY. 
A discussion of the method of taking care of 
the moneys which belong to the various states, 
showing how the different states have gradually 
ven up the independent treasury system and 
posited their money in banks, and also where 
interest is _ on such deposits, and if so, for 
whose benefit. 


161, Problem ef Soctology....... 15e. 

GEORG SIMMEL. 

A statement of the problems which must be 
solved by sociology. 


164. Ratlway Departments for the Relief 

and Insurance of Employes... . 35c. 

E R. JOHNSON. 

An exhaustive study of these departments as 

= exist in the United States, showing their 

mode of operation, their uses and advantages 

and their defects. In these departments, it is 

claimed, there has been found a solution of some 
of the vexed problems of the labor situation. 


163. The Theory of Social Forces. . $1.00 


S. N. PATTEN. 
Itisa study of the various st in social evo- 


tution, particularly of some hitherto neglected 
processes in development. 


No. 


164. Nicaragua Canmal and the Menrve 
L. M. 
An outline of the diplomatic controversy be- 
tween the United states and England, as to who 
should contro) the canal across the Isthmus, 
dwelling on the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and on Great Britain's efforts to obtain 
and keep control over the eastern end of any 
eee canal. This controversy constitutes 
ut the narrower issue of that targer struggle, 
which has been going on between Great Britain 
and the United States ever since the days of our 
political independence, for dominion of the 
American Continent. In conclusion this more 
or less detailed dispute is placed in its proper 
diplomatic environment, and its relation is 
shown to the larger issue involved. 


165. Advantages of the Nicaragua Route 
J. W. MILLER, 
An argument in favor of the canal route 
mapped out by the Nicaragua Canal Co. as bein 
the cheapest of construction as well as the 
available. 


166. Nicaragua Canal and the Economic 
Development of the United States. l5e. 
EK. R. Jounson. 
The paper shows what great commercial ben- 
efits the canal will bring to the United States, 
both by shortening the route of domestic com- 
merce between the east and the west, and 
bringing us nearer to South America, Asia an 
Australia. It shows also how it will serve to 
develop industries, and why the canal itself 
—_ prove a paying investment for American 
capital. 


167. Multiple Money Standard ... . 50c. 
J. ALLEN 
Professor Smith discusses the relation of mon 
to industrial society, the two conceptions 
a standard of value and the unstability of gold 
asacommodity. He then shows the advantages 
and disadvantages of a composite gold and 
silver standard, and advocates the adoption of a 
multiple money standard. Under which plana 
considerable number of leading commodities are 
combined together in the ratio of their im 
tance and form the permanent standard of value, 
which standard would be practically invariable. 


168. An Early Essay on Proportional 
Re A 


presemtation ......... 
Jamas. 

In 1844 Thomas Gilpin read before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society a on the 
resentation of Minorities of Electors.” This 
paper is remarkable as being one of the earliest 
systematic discussions of the plan now known as 
Minority, or Proportional Representation. The 
paper antedates Thomas Hare’s earliest esea 
on the subject of Minority Representation 
thirteen years; and that of James Garth Mar- 


shall by almost ten years. It is reprinted entire 


in the present monograph, being preceded by a 
short sketch of Mr. Gilpin and a critical analysis 
of the paper. 

169. Rudolf vom Gmeist......... 

C. BORNHAK. 

A critical essay on the life and work of the 
great German political scientist and jurist. 

170. Individual Determinism and Social 

Sciemce..... 15¢. 

G. FIAMINGO. 

An important contribution to sociological liter- 
ature by the editor of Arvista di Sociologia. 


171. Constitation of Belgium... .. 50c. 

Joun M. VINCENT 

Translation of the text of the present Consti 

tution, with an historical introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. 
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An Examination of Bryce’s Ameri- 
Commonwealth 25e. 


EK. J. 
A critical essay on the last edition of Bryce’s 
t work, containing at the same time an 
elaborate discussion of certain of the funda- 
mental principles of American Constitutionai 
Law, in regard to which Mr. Bryce’s exposition 
is incorrect. Among the subjects discussed at 
length are the relation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, the nature of the fed- 
eral judiciary, the responsibility of officials, the 
distribution of powers, the location of ultimate 
sovereignty, etc. 
173. Political and Manicipa!l Legislation 
E. Dana DURAND. 
An analysis of the laws which were passed by 
the various states in 1895 on the suffrage, ballot 
reform, voting machines, corrupt practices, 
nominations, officers, counties and municipal- 
ities. 
174. Formulation of Normal Laws . 25c. 
S N. PATTEN. 
An analysis of the changes which the theory 
of marginal utility has brought about in eco- 
nomic science, with especial reference to the old 
idea of a normal man and of normal laws. The 
essay contains a discussion of the difference be- 
tween justice and equity, and gives Bentham’s 
classification of utilities and his formulation of 
the law of final utility. 
175. Recognition of Cuban Baliga 
A. S. HERSHEY. 
An explanation of the advantages such re- 
ition would bring both to Spain and to 
Cuba, and the restrictions it would put upon the 
United States, followed by an argument 
of recognition by this country. 
176. Principles of Sociology... . . . 25c. 
L. F. WARD. 
Acritical review of Professor Giddings’ work 
on Sociology. 


177. Fusion of Political Parties . . . 15c. 
D. S. REMSEN. 
An explanation of the system of voting which 
allows the voter to indicate his first and second 
choice, so that the successful candidate is always 
elected by a majority of votes, and there are no 
votes wasted. The appendix contains provisions 
from the proposed New York law. 


178. Pennsylvania Paper Money... . 50c. 
C. W. MACFARLANE. 
A history of the experience of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in issuing paper money, from the 
first crude bill of 1723 to the final colla of all 
paper money during the Revolution, with an ex- 
amination of the prices of staple commodities 
from 1720 to 1770, in order to determine its suc 
cess or failure. 
25c. 


179. Railway Pooling ......... 
MARTIN A. KNAPP. 
At argument in favor of permitting the rail- 
ways to form pools, explaining the advantages 
which they would bring both to commerce and 


the railways, and a statement of the conditions 
which should be placed upon such pools. 


180. Growth of the French Canadian 
Race in America........... 
OHN DAVIDSON. 

The author examines into the truth of the 
statement of Malthus, that populaticn, when un- 
checked, doubles itself every twenty-five years. 
The French-Canadian race is taken to illustrate 
this rule because it is an isolated, homogeneous 
body of which it is possible to observe the whole 
true increase. Asthe result of his study, Professor 
Davidson finds that the average rate of increase 
per decade from 1765 to 1891 has been 29.7 per 


favor 


No. 


cent, which would cause the population to double 
every twenty-seven years. 


181. Financial Procedure in the State 

E. Bocaxt. 

The essay explains the general features of 

the executive and legislative process by which 
money is raised and expended for state pur 

throughout the United States. The plan adopted 

is to trace the course of financial legislation in 

New York as a —_ state, and note wherein 

the others differ from or resemble it. 


182. The Union Pacific Railway .. . 35e. 

J. P. Davis. 

A discussion by one of the foremost authorities 

on this subject of the Pacific Railway question in 

all its bearings, explaining in —_— ar the ad- 

vantages aud disa vantages of the various pro- 
posed plans of settlement. 


183. Uncertainty as a Factor in Produc- 
Epw. A. Ross. 
Lay up in turn farming, manufac- 
turing, fishing, transportation and the like, the 
author shows the irregularity in the product of 
like exertions or identical processes, and the 
irregularity in the exchange value of equal vol 
umes of products. He explains how this va- 
riability results in uncertainty, which causes 
-. extensive derangements in economic pro- 
uction. 


S. N. PATTEN. 
An analysis of social phenomena to ascertain 
the connection between sociology and psychology. 
The author decides that sociology is not a psy- 
chologic science, as some of the leading 
gists have asserted. 


185. Postal Savings Banks ..... . 25c. 
E. T. Heyn. 


An argument for the establishment of such 
banks in the United States, accompanied by an 
account of the operation and results of such 
banks in England, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Sweden, Belgium, etc. 


Ww 
A sketch of Comte’s life and an analysis of his 
works, a particularly on his early career 
and the cause for the lack of harmony between 
his philosophy and religion, with some 
sion of the effect on himself of his insanity. 


187. New Academic at Paris. 
. W. A, VEDITZ. 


Courses in Politics and Jour- }15c. 
malismat Lille... ....... 
E. P. OBERHOLTZER. 

These two essays treat respectively of the 


Tecent movement in France to make their uni- 
versity courses, especially those in_ political 
science, more available to foreign students, and 
of the work which is being done by the great 
Catholic University at Lille in the political, 
economic and legal sciences, 


188. The High School System ..... Se 
L. R. HARLEY 
An argument for the universal establishment 
of high schools, with ey as to tht 
courses they should offer. ery public schoe 
scholar would then be able to pursue his studies 
and do it in the best manner, from the 
school to the college. 


The Banking Question in the United States $1. 

A rint of publications Nos, 80, 81, 82, 83 an 
&4, with a report of the discussion of this subject’ 
at the Seventeenth Scientific Session of the 
Academy. 
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Bound Copies of the 
Winter is Coming} | 10th Volume of the Annals 
but you can now ride a Colum- CAN BE SUPPLIED AT THE 
bia in winter. Snow and ice FOLLOWING RATES: 
Be, of Style A—Bound in cloth, . . . . $3.50 
do. What is more, you can Style B— Bound in leather, cloth sides, $4.00 
depend on the safety of 


Volumes VI., VII., VIII. and IX. can be 
CO LU Mi BIAS supplied bound in the same styles and at the 
same prices as Volume X. 


Volumes I, IL., III., 1V. and V. can also be 
supplied, bound in the same styles, at the fol- 
at anytime. If you are not a lowing rates: Style A, $6.50; Style B, $7.00. 
Columbia rider, don’t let the 
fall season go by without being 
one. Commence now and keep 
in good condition all winter. 


To members and libraries the prices are fifty 
cents less than the above for Volumes VI., 
VIL, VIIL, 1X. and X., and $1.00 less than 


AND. F THE WORLD the above for Volumes L., II., LII., IV. and V. 
Subscribers can exchange their unbound 


umes, if the copies are untrimmed, for bound 
$75 FO ALS ASUS. volumes, on payment of the above amounts, 


less $3.00 in the case of Volumes VI.-X., and 


Hartford 850,845,940 | | #8 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. American Academy of Political! 
en tp and Social Science 
me, tet STATION B, PHILADELPHIA 


Forty-eighth thousand issued 
within a year of publication. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names 


The reference-book par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the most wonderful single-volume reference-book ever made. 
It is just what every one wants. Here, in one al ical order, fully defined, are : 


Names of Persons: Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divinities, Charac- 
ters in Fiction, etc. 


Names of Places: Modern and Ancient Geographical Names, Imaginary 
Places, etc. 
Popular Names and Epithkets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, Animals, Ships, Buildings, Instite- 
tions, Parties, Clubs, Works of Art, Stars, Constellations, etc. 

Names of Books, Operas, Plays and Important Characters therein. 

Historical Events: Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, Riots, Crusades, 
Alliances, etc. 


A book to which one may turn when in doubt as to any name must ath én ons's conte 
Price, from $10 to $15, ape binding. Sold only by subscription—not 
For particulars address the publishers : 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


General Harrison’s Great Book 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
By BenjAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. 12mo, $1.50. 


of fs gins a of things that bave near and 
familiar to known. I bope it may also 0 promote an intelligent patriotism ‘aithful 
of the duties of Prerace. 


—+> CONTENTS 
The Constitution—The Congress—The Pr: sident—The State | 
The Treasury Department— Departments of War and The Post-Office | 
Department—The Na tment— Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture—Independent and Commissioas—The Judiciary. | 


This is essentially a unique volume. In it General Harrison has described, so simply and 
directly that the most uninformed person cannot fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast 
country of ours is governed The various departments of our National Government, with their 
functions and their individual peculiarities are thus characterized and described by an author who 
has himself occupied the chief place and the most responsible position in this tremendous and com- 
plex machinery; and the result is a book which tor the first time presents an adequate view of a 
subject that is of prime interest to every American. 


A Remarkable Volume 
THE WORKERS 


EXPERIMENT IN REALITY; THE SAGT 
By WALTER A. WyckorF. With Illustrations, 12mo. /n Press. 


This most unusual book tells the experiences of a college-bred man who for two years earned his 

as an unskilled laborer in order to find out for himself the actual conditions of the American 

workingman. In additiun to their great literary charm Mr. Wykoff's pages are full of interest to the 

student of social problems, for he describes with graphic effect his life as a day laborer, a hotel 
porter, a farm hand, and a lumberman. , 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF 
AND ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
By Louis WALDSTEIN, 12mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Waldstein is an investigator at first hand of psychic phenomena, and he has here explained 
many of them as due to the underlyi: g self, of whose impressions the memory retains no conscious 
record. He goes on to show how important a factor these pws are in the of educa- 
tion and of mental and physical health that confront all thoughtful people. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 


By Tromas Curtis Jonn Bocart, M. N. Forney, E P. Acexanper, H.G Provr, 
Horace Portsx, THeopore Voorness, Benjamin Norton, Artuur T. Haptey, 
‘Tuomas L. James, Francis Avams, and B. B, Apams, Jr. 
With an Introduction by Judge Tuomas M. Cootrv, Chairman of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. With more than 200 illustrations. New and cheaper edition, 8vo, $3.00. 


“ This is beyond all compare the greatest American compendium on railways. . . . It isa great 
book, and handsome besides.’’—New York Herald. 

This is the authoritative work on the construction development, een. and appliances 
of our colossal railway system. When one refi cts that ina little over half a century the railway 
mileage of the United States has grown from nothing to a monstrous network segregati over two 
hundred thousand miles, and doing a traffic business each year of over a billion collars, impor- 
tance and striking nature of such a treatise may be imagined. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-167 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Recent Publications 


OF THE 


American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


VOLUME Xi. 
Mos. 1, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By F. L,. 
HOFFMAN, F.S.S. Price $1.25; cloth $2.00. 
No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. By IRVING FisHER, Ph. D. Price 75 comts. 


VOLUME Xil. 


No + The Cotton Industry: an Essay in American Economic History. By M. 
B. HAMMOND. 350 pages. Price $1.25; cloth $2.00. (dn press.) 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
VOLUME i. 

Mo. 1. The Theory of Economic Progress. By JoHN B. CLARK, Ph. D. The Re- 
lation of Changes in the Volume of the Currency to Prosperity. By 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL. D. Price 50 cents. 

fo. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three papers: ‘‘ Gain Sharing,” 
by H. R. Towne; The Premium Plan,’’ by F. A. ‘A Piece- 
Rate System,’’ by F. W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. By FrRanK L. McVey, Ph. D. Price 50 comts. 

No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Prorgssor W. Lexis. Translated 
by JoHN CuMMINGS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

Nos. sand 6. TheStreet Railway Problem in Cleveland. By RowLaNp 
HOPKINS. Price 75 cents. 

VOLUME Ii. 

Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. Price 50 cents. 

No.1. Economics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C. ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cfs. 

No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By JouN E.GRORGR. Price 50 cents. 

Mo. 3. The General Property Tax in California. By Carr C. PLEHN, Ph. D. 
Price 50 cents. 

No. 4. The Area and Population of the United States at the Eleventh Census. 
By WALTER F. WiLLcox, Ph. D. Price so cents. 

No. 5. Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the British Plantations. By 
DouGiass. Edited by C. J. BuLnock, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
(Jn press.) 


Price of the several volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. Bound in 
cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional volume. The 
set of ten bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound volume will be sent post- 
paid to members for 75 cents in exchange for the unbound numbers, if returned pre- 
paid in good condition. Copies can also be furnished in half morocco at 50 cents per 
volume additional to the price in cloth. 

Separate Subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Studies, $2.50 
per year; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single monograph may be obtained 
at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Disceunt to Members and Subscribers on all orders. 


Address applications for membership and Address Subscriptions and Orders for Studées 
inquiries to the and Monographs, to the 
‘ blish 
Secretary of the American eae, 


Economic Association, The Macmillan Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y. | 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS THAT SELL 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KINC’S FAMOUS MILITARY NOVEL 


AN ARMY WIFE 


Has Just been issued in popular shape, paper covers, at 50 cents. To meet the cner- 
meus demand for this thrilling story the frst edition has been placed at 30,000 copies 


MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY 


Mas also the pleasure to present the following very attractive List of New 
Books, each being issued simultaneously and copyrighted 
im the United States and Great Britain 


Wt GAP. By Capr. Cuas. KING, 
Cloth, $1.25 


THE OF THE 
Max Cloth, $2. 
DAVENPORT?S CARTOONS. By 

DAVENPORT... 


AN ALTRUIST. By 
Cloth, gilt top, 50c 


PETRONILLA, THE SISTER. By Em- 


MA HOMAN THAVER.  Iilustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50c 


THE EMBASSY BALL. By Mrs. Vir- 
GINTA ROSALIE COXE 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50¢ 


TRUE TO TES. By ALEx. 
J. C. SKENE, M. D., LL. D...........000 
Cloth, $1. Paper, 50¢ 


ASON OF MARS. By Sr. GeorGe RaTu- 
BORNE, author of Dr. Jack” ......... 
Paper, 50¢ 


AMONG THE DUNES. By Mrs D. L. 
RHONE.....Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50c 


THE MILLS OF GOD. By HELEN Da- 
vis, author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Spin- 
ster”........ Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50¢ 

SOUR SAINTS AND SWEET SINNERS. 
By CaRLOs Martyv.....Cloth, $1.00 


A TO PALMISTRY.................. 
$1.00 


THE RASCALCLUB. ByJuiius CHAm- 
BERS. [Illustrated by J. P. Burns...... 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 


THE STROLLING PIPER. By Joun W. 
HARDING, author of ‘‘A Bachelor of 


500 
SONGS FROM THE MINNIE 
Cloth, $1.25 


URANIA. CAMILLE 
Illustrated with hali-tone engravings 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 5Ve 


ODD FOLKS. By Orte Reap . 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 250 
SMOKING FLAX. By ERMINIE 
RIVES Cloth, gilt tup, 500 


SEVEN SMILES AND A FEW FIBS. By 
THOMAS J. VIVIAN. Full-page illus- 
trations ............+. Cloth, gilt top, 50¢ 

THE MODERN PROMETHEUS, By E. 
PHILIPS OPPENHEIM. Illustrated by 
H. B. Mathews....Cloth, gilt top, 50e 

THE SHACKLES OF FATE. By Max 
Cloth, gilt top, 50¢ 

A BACHELOR OF PARIS. By Joun W. 
HARDING, with over fifty illustrations 
gilt top, 500 

THE ART MELODIOTS, By Lours 
LOMBARD. author of ‘Observations 
of a Bachelor ’’...Cloth, gilt top. 

ISIDRA. By WILLis STRELL .............. 


For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


F. Tennyson Neely 


PUBLISHER 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


96 Genes Street, London 
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Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University 
in the City of New York 


RECENT NU*BERS 


VOLUME I., 1891-2. Second Edition, 1897. 396 Pages. 


1. The Divorce Problem—A Study in Statistics. By Watrer F. WILtcox, 
Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 


2. The History of Tariff Administration in the United States, from Colonial 
Times to the McKinley Administrative Bill. By JoHN DEAN Guss, 
Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 

3. Mistory of Municipal Land Ownership on Manhattan Island. By Grorc« 
ASHTON BLACK, Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 

4- Financial History of Massachusetts. By H. J. Ph. 
(Not sold separately.) 


VOLUME VI., 1896. 601 Pages. 


History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. By W1L11amM ROBERT 
SHEPHERD, Ph. D. Price, $4.00; bound, $4.50. 


VOLUME VII., 1896. 512 Pages. 


1. History of the Transition from Provincial to Commonwealth Government 
in Massachusetts. By Harry A. CUSHING, Ph. D. Price, $2.00. 

2. Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States. 
By Henry Crossy EMERY, Ph. D. Price, $1.50. 


VOLUME VIIL., 1896-97. 


1. The Struggle Between President Johnson and Congress over Reconstruc- 
tion. By CHARLES ERNEST CHADSEY, Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 

2. Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational Administration. 
By WILLIAM CLARENCE WEBSTER, Ph. D. Price, 75 cents. 

3- The Abolition of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris. By Francis 
R. Stark, LL. B., Ph. D. Price, $1.00. 

4- (To be announced shortly. ) 


VOLUME IX., 1897. 


1. English Local Government of To-day—A Study of the Relations of Central 
and Local Government. By Mito Roy MALtsix, Ph. D. Price, $2.00; 
bound, $2.50. 


Volumes I. to IX. (except Vol. VI.), each $3.00; bound, $3.50. 


..-FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO... 


Prof. Edwin R.A. Seligman to The Macmillan Company 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 
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The Study of City Government. 


of the Problems of Municipal Functions, The author holds that the City Problem is the 
rol and Organization. to the immediate future of social progress in 
country, and he offers for the first time a systematic 
By DELos F. WILcox, outline for the study of the whole m pal field, 
A.M., Pu. D. indicating the chief problems in order. 


American History as Told by Contemporaries. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, “Prof. Hart has drawn his illustrative extracts froma 
Harvard University. wide range ; we have most of the better known pieces, 
besides many only familiar to students, while the 


Price per set, $7.00; per volume, $2.00. selection as a whole calls only for praise. Some more 


“general comments suggested by the appearance of the 
Vol. Bra ot Colonization, 1492-1689. work we reserve until the publication of the 
om shall have a more stage; we do not 
Vol. Il. Building of the Republic, 1689-1783. likehoet wever, to commend the undertaking 
i ly to prove of indis: ble usefulness in the 
Vol. IIL. National Expansion, 1783-1245. of American History. The Nation, sfudy 


Vol IV. Welding of the Nation, 1846-1896. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Relation Between the Establishment From The Tribune, New York. 
“ Professor Nash’s vol fulfills the promise of its 
of Christianity in Europe and the title... . In laminousand epigrammatic —,- 
pactness of thought, and ina t t 
Social Question. the whole he on 


. sH, Cambridg ass sociology who have appeared during the last twenty 
By HENRY S. NASH, e, M and his book will to be recog- 

, j ne-of the most and helpful 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.so. treatises 


The Myths of Israel. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analy- “Mr. Fiske has made a striking and most a 
P A entation of his subject, and the careful perusal 
sis and Explanation of Its Composi- is book will interest those who desire a clear under- 
standing of the claims of modern scholarship, as to 
By Amos K. Fisxn, author of ‘‘ The Jewish Scrip- | the nature and structure of the books of Genesis.””— 
tures,”"" etc. Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The Social Teaching of Jesus. 


It is based the belief that strong 
An Essay in Christian Sociology. thinker hove bad 


By Professor Smarter Matruews, Chicago Uni- | tion, which the author endeavors to trace as ap; 
versity. . Crown 8vo. $1.50. by Jesus himself to various aspects of social life. 


The Finances of New York City. 


By E DANA DURAND. | A well-written, clear, and interest- 
Ciéthi. Crown 8vo. Je Press. ing history of an important subject. 


A Political Primer for New York State and City. 
The City Under the Greater New York Miss Fielde has had frequent occasion during the past 


two or three years to instruct classes of women study- 
Charter. By ApRLE M, FIELDS. | ing political questions, Now a larger class seeks <4 


With maps. Pocket size; 75 cents. | instruction, in the only way open, by the issue of this 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Open Court 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and the 
Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea 


“You are making your journal so valuable that I cannot be oithout it Ant 4 
or, Ido not subscribe to its philosophy.’’—Pxror. F. Oszoxn, 


“ Teannot refrain f: atalati ou on th lendid but dese. 


Some Special Features for the Current Year 


ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Chicago and its Administration 
By the Hon. Lyman J. Gace, Secretary of the Treasury. (April.) 


Municipal Life in New Zealand 
By the Hon. Ropagrt Strout, K. C. M. G., Ex-Premier of New Zealand. (October.) 


The Department of Police as a Means of Distributing Charity 
By A, F. Campnaxt, Secretary of the Chicago Departinent of Police. (June.) 


Biographical Sketches of Great Thinkers, Philosophers, and Scientists 


With Handsome H uf-tone Portraits. The following have already appeared: Pythagoras, Schiies, Ames 
Bronson Alcott, Schopenhauer, Lessing. Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, Zoroaster, Goethe. The tollo wing will 
appear shortly : Galileo, Euler, Laplace, Kepler, Lagrange, Monge. 


Sermons and Fables by Martin Luther 


Translated into vigorous English. On Trade and Usury. (January.) The Lion and the Ass. (April.) 
ion. 


Studies in Comparative Religion. Mostly with Rich Illustrations. 
The Re'igion of the Ancient Persians. Editor (March.) Eschatology in Christian Art. Editor. 
.) The Relgion of Islam. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson (August) Catholicism in Italy. Pref. GM. 
iamingo. duly.) Prof Tiele on Christianity and Buddhism. Gifford ures. Norse M . Editor 
(March ) e Irinity Idea, Editor. (February.) The Avatars. Editor. (August.) 


The History of Religions 


History of the People of Israel, from the Beginning to the Destruction of Jerusalem. By Dr. C. H. 
Corr, of the University of KSnigsberg. Written especially for Tua Orun Court. (In ten articies now 


ruaping 

"Fi dstorical Sketch of the Jews Since Their Return from Babylon. With Illustrations of Jewish Customs 
and Lf:. By the Rev. B Pick, 

The Inquisition. Editor. ilius rated. (April.) 

The Canonization of Saints, Prof. 

The Unrecorded Sayings of Jesus Christ horoughly Compil (S ber.) 


Symposia on Religious and Ethical Subjects 
On Buddhism and Christianity, By Famous Asiatic Prelates and American Divines, etc,, etc. 


Philosophical and Scientific 


vegies articles by the First Authorities are constantly appearing on all scientific and philoeophical 
cvestions. 


Announcements 


Ethnological Jurisprudence, By the late Judge Post, of Bremen. (November.) 
m Money. Count Leo [olstoi. 

Mathematical Recreations, ete 

On the Philosophy of Science, Prof. Ernst Mach, Vienna. 

On General Ideas, Th. Ribot, Paris. 


Single Copies, 10c. Annual Subscription, $1.00. In the U.P.U., 5s. 64. 


CHICAGO: 
The Open Court Publishing Company 
324 Dearborn Street 
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The Journal 


OP... 


Political Economy 


No. 4—SEPTEMBER, 1897—Vol. 5 


l. The Issues of the Second Bank of the United States 
C. H. CATTERALL 


Il, The International Typographical Union 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


Ill. The New Theories of Economics 
VILFREDO PARETO 


IV. Notes 


Miscellanies. The Austrian Postal Savings-Bank, H. PARKER WILLIS. The Real 
Cost of the Tariff, HERBERT J. DAVENPORT. Foreign Clearing-House 
Returns, H. PARKER WiLuis. A New Presentation of 
Economic Theory, W. G. LANGWORTHY TAYLOR 


Vv. Book Reviews 
Vi. Appendix 


Tables Relating to the Second Bank of the United States. 
Note on Branch Drafts of the Bank of the United States 


$3.00 a Year. 75 Cents a Copy 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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THE MONIST 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


OCTOBER, 1897, CONTENTS 


The Realities of Experience. By C. LLoyp MorcGan, Bristol, England. 

On the Origin of Species. By Pror. Tu. Ermer, Tiibingen, Germany. 

Man As a Member of Society. By Dr. Paut Toprnarp, Paris. 

The Aryans and the Inhabitants of Ancient Italy. By Pror. G. SERGI, Rome. 
Prof. F. Max Miiller’s Theory of the Self. By Dr. Paur Carus. 

On Sensations of Orientation. By Pror. Ernst Macn, Vienna. 

Literary Correspondence, France. By LUCIEN ARREAT. 

Book Reviews, etc. 


Price, 50 cents. Yearly, $2.00 
In England and U. P. U., 2s. Gd. Yearly, 9s. 6d. 


THE OPEN COURT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of FPeligion, the Religion of Science, and the 
Extension of the Religious Parliament idea 


SEPTEMBER, CONTENTS 


Frontispiece—Amos Bronson Alcott. 


The Canonization of Two New Saints. Pror. G. M. FIAMINGO, Rome, Italy. 
Illustrated with Scenes in St, Peter’s, and Portraits of the Saints. 


The Agrapha; or, Unrecorded Sayings of Jesus Christ. Collated and Com- 
mented Upon by the REV. BERNHARD Pic, Ph. D., D. D. With a Fac-simile 
of the Newly Discovered Logia. 

History of the People of Israel. From the Beginning to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. III. The National Kingdom.—Saul and David. C. H. CoRNILL, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Konigsberg. 


Shankara, Teacher of India. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


Philosophical Parties and Their Significance as Factors in the Evolution of 
Thought. Enprror. 


Amos Bronson Alcott. Biographical Sketch. 
Book Reviews and Notes. 


Special Features of “ The Open Court” for the Current Year... 

Municipal Life in New Zealand. By the Hon. Six Ropert Strout, K. C. M. G., former Premier. 

A Few Biographies of the Great Thinkers and Scientists of the World. With Portraits 

Articles on Scientific Subjects, Mathematical Recreations, etc., and on the History of Thought. 

Symposia of Prominent Religious Teachers, giving impartial expositions of their doctrines and confessions 
of faith, 

Pithy Sermons and Articles by Martin Luter, not heretofore translated into English. 

Studies in Comparative Religion. With Illustrations. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ethnological Jurisprudence. By the late Justice Avsrer H. Post, of 
Bremen, Germany. 

Qn Money. By Count Leo Totsrto1. 


Single Copies, 10 cents. Annual Subscription, $1.00 
Foreign Countries in U. P. U., 5s. 6d. 


The Open Court Publishing Company 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ml. London: 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E. C. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF CITY PROBLEMS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 


Among the subjects to which attention will be given in the pages of Municrpat Arras are the fellowing : 


Baths and Lavatories Schools Perks 

Pinence Charities Markets 
Assessments for Benefit Hospitals Excise 
Pranchises Prisons Libraries 
Transportation Docks Museums 

Public Works Street Cleaning Sewage Disposal 
Police Amusements Blectric Lighting 
Ges and Water Supply Protection Against Fire 


Public Art (including Music, Paintings, Statuary, Monuments, etc.) 


VOLUME I, NO. 1, MARCH, 1897. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION AND CITY CONDITIONS. By 
Robert C. Brooks. Published in full in the March Number of A/unicipal 
Affairs, Volume I, No. 1. Paper, 8vo. 224 pages, 50 cents. 


“Indispensable to clubs, committees and individuals who undertake investigations or the 
preparation of reports or bills.”"— 7imes, New York. 


“The bibliography is by far the most complete that has been published, containing all refer- 
ences of importance not merely to municipal administration, but also to general municipal 
problems.""—Annals of the American Academy. 


VOLUME I, NO. 3, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


SHOULD GREATER NEW YORK OPERATE ITS STREET RAILWAYS? YES. 
Hon. John DeWitt Warner. 
MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF STREET RAILWAYS 
A Stupy oF RESULTS AND POSSIBILITIES. Edward E. Higgins. 
BUSINESS MEN IN Civic SERVICE: THE MERCHANTS’ MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE OF 
Boston. Robert C. Brooks. 
RECREATION PrERS. Hon. Edward C. O’Brien, Commissioner of Docks. 
THE LABOR QUESTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING OF NEW 
York. George E, Waring, Jr. 
MUNICIPAL STATISTICAL OFFICES IN EuROPE. Dr. Edward M. Hartwell. 
BooK REVIEWS. LEADING ARTICLES. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Subseription Price, $1.00 per year. Single Nambers, 25 cents eaeh. 


(Except Volume I, No.1, containing Bibliography, price of which is 50c.) 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Committee on Municipal Administration 
52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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* THE WORDS 


“ENTERPRISE” 
y AND 
“RALLWAY AGE’ 


Railway Question is 

most profitably studied in 

the light of practical facts«+.+. 
When you are sure of your facts 


you are safe in going ahead. 


For facts about railways there 
is nothing so valuable as The 
Railway Age, a weekly journal 
of railway transportation. It 
is the standard authority. It is 
thoroughly and ably edited, and 


is absolutely essential to anyone 


who desires to be well informed 
about railways and railway 
affairs. It is published in Chi- 
cago every Friday and costs $4 
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ANNALS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
ISSUED BJ-MONTHLY. 


Vou. IX. No. 3. 3 MAY, 1897. No. 


EDITOR : 
ROLAND P. FALKNER. 
3 ASSOCIATE EDITORS : 
EDMUND J. JAMES. EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


CONTENTS : 


ae GENIUS, FAME AND THE COMPARISON OF RACHS ...... . ©. H. Cooley. 
“ STATE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. . . W, ©. Webster. 
x PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY. 
nd PERSONAL NOTES. BOOK DEPARTMENT. NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 
SOCIOLOGICAL, NOTES. 
(For Table of Contents of Departments, see next page.] 


PHILADELPHIA : 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
ENGLAND: P. S. King & Son, 12 and 14 King St., Westminster, London, 8. W. 
Per Year, $6.00. Per Number, $1.00: 

2) Table of Contents and Index to Ninth Volume, : 
sent with this number. 
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PERSONAL NOTE. 
Sir Travers Twiss. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY 
HENRY R. SEAGER. 


NOTES. 
Annales de la Société d’Economie politique. Life and Labour of 
People of London, Vol. VIII., C. Booth. Family Budgets. The Millenniuea 
of and Its People, de Industries and Wealth of 


Nations, G. Muthall, Bibliographie der Socialpolitik, /. Stammhammer. 
REVIEWS. 
Anstaux— Heures de Travail et Salaires, .. W. A. Scort. 
DuBots—Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the 
FoLLEett— The Speaker of the House of Representatives, . J. Q. ADAMS. 
Gopkin—FProblems of Modern Democracy,.....+. G. H. Haynes. 
MEITZEN—Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Wesigermanen, 

PARETO—Cours d'Economie politique, ........+. H. L. Moors. 
of Mankind, L. M. KRASBEY. 
CANNAN—Smith’s Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue 

TatLiack—Fenological and Preventive Principles, . . . .S. M. Lanpsay. 


NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY 
LEO 8S. ROWE. 
Municipal affairs in New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Massachusetts, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota and London. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 
CONDUCTED BY 
SAMUEL M. LINDSAY. 
Workingmen’s Loan Association of Boston, Provident Loan Society of 


New York, Teaching of Sociology in the New York University, Cultivation of 
Vacant Lots. 


CONTINENTAL AGENTS: 


France: 1. Larose, rue Soufflot, 22, Paris. GERMANY: Mayer & Miiller, 2 Prinz Louis 
Ferdinandstrasse, Berlin, N. W. Itaty: Direzione del Giornale degli 
Economisti, Via Ripetta, 22, Rome. Spain: E. Capdeville, 

9 de Santa Ana, Madrid. 


. erican Acad f Political and Social Science. 
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Volumes I.-VIII. 


1890-91. 
volume!. Four numbers (July-April). Pp. 754, with Supplements, Pp. rrry. 
Supplements to Volume Il. Public Health and Municipal Government. By Dr. 
John Billings. Pp. 23. 25 cents. History of Statistics. By Prof. August Meitzen. 
Translated by Prof. Roland P. Falkner. Pp. 100. $1.25. Hand-book of the Academp, 
Pp. 97. $2.00. Theory and Technique of Statistics. By Prof. August Meitzen. Trans 
lated by Prof. R. P. Falkner. Pp. 143. $1.50. 
1891-92. 
Volume fl. Six numbers (July-May). Pp. 896. 
1892-93. 
Volume lll. Six numbers (July-May). Pp. 852, with Supplements, Pp. 100m, 
Supplements to Volume Ill. Constitution of Colombia. Translation, with histori. 
eal introduction, by Prof. Bernard Moses. Pp. 70. socents, Constitutional and Organi 
Laws of France. Translation, with historical introduction, by Prof. C. F. A. Currier. 


“Pp. 78. 50 cents. 1893-94, 


Volume IV. Six numbers (July-May). Pp. 1016, with Supplements, Pp. 1330, 
Supplements to Volume IV. J/nland Waterways: Their Relation to Transporia- 


By Prof. Gustav Cohn. Translated by Dr. Joseph A. Hill. Pp. 142. $1.00. 
1894-96. 
Volume V. Six numbers (July-May). Pp. 1049, with Supplements, Pp, 1227. 


Supplements to Volume V. Theory of Sociology. By Prof. F. H. Giddings. 

Pp. 80. s5ocents. Constitution of Prussia. Translation, with historical introduction, 

__ by Prof. James Harvey Robinson. Pp. 54. gocents. Constitution of Italy. Trans 

lation, with historical introduction, by Dr. S. M. Lindsay and Dr. Leo S. Rowe. Pp. 
1898. 


Volume VI. Three numbers (July-November). Pp. 600. 
1896. 


Yolume VII. Three numbers (January-May). Pp. 548, with Supplements, 


734- 
= Supplements to Volume VII. Zheory of Social Forces. By Prof. S. N. Patten. 


Pp. 151. $1.00. Constitution of Belgium. Translation, with historical introduction, 
by Prof. John Martin Vincent and Ada S. Vincent. Pp. 40. §0 cents. 
Volume VIII. Three numbers (July-November). Pp. 620. 


The Price of Volumes L-V., including Supplements, is $6.00 a volume, and of 
Volumes VI., VII. and VIII., $3.00 each. Special rate to libraries and members of the 
Academy: Volumes I.-V., $5.00 each, Volumes VI., VII. and VIII, $2.50 each. Price 
of separate numbers, except No. 1 of Volume L, $1.00 each. No. 1 of Volume L is 
sold only in orders for the Volume. 


The Annals the Academy 


tion. By Dr. Emory R. Johnson. Pp. 164. $1.00. History of Political Economy, 
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The American Academy 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


President, 
EDMUND J. JAMES, Pu. D., University 


Vice-Presidents, 
Pror. ROLAND P. FALKNER, Pu. D., Pror. F. H. GIDDINGS, A.M, 
University of Pennsylvania. Columbia University. 
Pror. WOODROW WILSON, Pu.D., 
Princeton University. 


Secretaries. 
Corresponding Sec’y, General Secretary, 
H.R. SEAGER, Px.D., JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, Px.D., 
3705 Locust Street. 3705 Locust Street. 
Recording Sec’y, 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
514 Walnut Street. 
Treasurer, Librarian, 
STUART WOOD, JOHN L. STEWART, 
400 Chestnut Street. Manual Training School. 


GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


PROF. C. F. BASTABLE, DR. WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, 
Dublin University. President of Tulane Un 
PROF. F. W. BLACKMAR, VERY REV. JOHN J. KEANE, D.D., 
University of Kansas. Rome, Italy. 
J. G. BOURINOT, C.M.G., PH.D.,D.C.L., PROF. BERNARD MOSES, 
Ottawa, Canada. University of California, 
PROF. hd . BURGESS. PROF. J. S. NICHOLSON, M. A., 
lumbia University. inburgh University. 
PROF. R. T. ELY, DR. HENRY WADE ROGERS, 
Wisconsin University. President Northwestern University. 
PROP. HENRY W. FARNAM, PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK, 
Yale University. Cambridge University. 
PROF. W. W. FOLWELL, PROF. WILLIAM SMART, 
University of Minnesota. Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, SIMON STERNE, Pea 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
PROF. Fe K. INGRAM, UL.D., HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, LL. D., 
— College, Du' Dublin. Madrid, Spain. 
“ower PROF, PROF. THAYER, 
. University. rvard Law 


LESTER F. WARD, Esgq., 
Washington, D. Cc. 
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